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Introduction 


I 


t  is  an  honor  to  be  serving  as  president  of  Northeastern  during  our  centennial  year  and  a  pleasure 
to  introduce  this  volume  to  graduates  and  friends  of  our  great  university. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  turning  one  hundred  is  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  step  back  and  consider  with  some  perspective  the  University's  character,  evolution,  and 
impact  over  an  extended  period. 

Exploring  the  University's  past  is  fascinating.  Within  the  Northeastern  story  we 
can  find  innumerable  instances  of  the  vision,  struggle,  conflict,  teamwork,  perseverance,  and  achieve- 
ment that  are  present  whenever  men  and  women  join  together  in  a  great  human  endeavor. 

Moreover,  considering  Northeastern's  first  century  will  be  a  profitable  exer- 
cise for  those  who  would  work  to  fulfill  the  University's  present  day  missions  and  imagine  the 
institution  we  might  yet  become. 

Throughout  our  history,  in  the  words  of  our  founders.  Northeastern  has  kept 
uppermost  the  question,  "What  are  the  needs  of  society?"  To  achieve  our  mission,  we  must  stay 
abreast  of  shifting  societal  needs.  We  must  labor  strenuously  to  insure  that  the  lessons  we  teach  in  our 
classrooms  meet  both  the  contemporary  and  prospective  needs  of  our  students  within  and  beyond  the 
workplace.  We  must  bring  to  our  campus  faculty  committed  to  scholarship  that  contributes  to  social, 
economic,  and  technological  progress.  And  we  must  openly  embrace  and  be  responsive  to  the  metro- 
politan community  and  urban  neighborhood  in  which  we  reside. 
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The  challenge  posed  to  a  university  that  purports  to  keep  uppermost  the  needs 
of  society  is  discernible  in  the  vast  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  twentieth  century.  This  is 
an  era,  after  all,  that  began  before  Ford  was  mass-producing  his  Model  T,  and  is  ending  with  regular 
flights  of  the  space  shuttle.  In  between  raged  two  world  wars,  the  cold  war,  and  two  costly  military 
excursions  on  Asian  soil.  Founded  in  the  Progressive  Era,  Northeastern  University — if  it  was  to 
survive,  let  alone  thrive — has  had  to  adapt  to  the  economic  and  social  challenges  of  the  Depression, 
the  civil  rights  movement,  the  women's  movement,  and  the  social  upheavals  of  the  1960s.  And  we 
continue  to  adapt  as  the  technological  advances  and  global  economic  competition  of  recent  years 
transform  the  nature  of  work  and  the  workplace. 

To  recall  the  breadth  of  the  transformations  wrought  by  the  twentieth  century 
is  to  recognize  that  Northeastern  University — as  an  institution  uniquely  committed  to  addressing  soci- 
etal needs — has  had  to  remain  flexible  and  adaptable,  placing  a  premium  on  innovation,  experimen- 
tation, and  even  reinvention.  It  is  to  recognize  the  leadership,  guidance,  and  continued  contribution 
of  the  men  and  women  whose  service  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  as  members  of  the  Corporation 
has  enriched  the  process  of  university  governance.  It  is  to  admire  the  tremendous  dedication  and 
teamwork  that  has  enabled  this  university  to  stay  abreast  of  changing  conditions. 

In  1994,  when  the  first  meetings  were  held  to  prepare  for  Northeastern 
University's  hundredth  birthday,  the  Centennial  Celebration  Steering  Committee  led  by  then- 
Department  of  History  chair  William  M.  Fowler  Jr.  concluded  that  we  should  use  the  occasion 
to  explore  the  many  facets  of  our  history  and  character  that  combine  to  form  our  unique  spirit.  With 
the  support  of  then-President  Curry,  the  One  Hundred  Fund  was  established  to  promote  events, 
projects,  and  services  dedicated  to  both  enhancing  the  University's  historical  records  and  archives 
and  supporting  centennial  year  symposia,  expositions  and  displays.  These  projects  would  bring 
renewed  recognition  to  the  achievements  and  ongoing  work  of  the  University,  its  colleges  and 
programs,  and  its  students,  graduates,  and  faculty. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  Steering  Committee  also  felt  It  was  important 
to  leave  for  the  benefit  of  future  scholars  and  friends  of  Northeastern  a  centennial  volume  memorial- 
izing the  University's  first  one  hundred  years.  Recognizing  that  there  already  existed  substantial 
institutional  histories,  most  notably  Everett  C.  Marston's  Origin  and  Development  of  Northeastern 
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University  i8c)8-ig6o  and  Antoinette  Frederick's  two  works,  Nonl^eastem  University:  An  Emerging 
Ciant:  1959-1975  and  Northeastern  University  Coming  of  Age:  T/ie  Ryder  Years:  1975-1989,  the  committee 
opted  to  commission  a  series  of  essays  focusing  on  particular  aspects  of  Northeastern  and  our 
history  that  would  be  interesting  in  their  own  right  while  helping  to  illuminate  the  broader  themes 
that  make  Northeastern  distinctive. 

I  think  the  ten  essays  in  this  collection  succeed  on  both  fronts.  Here  we  are 
afforded  a  rich  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  eclectic  and  intriguing  environs  in  which  the  University 
was  founded  and  the  philosophical  underpinnings  that  informed  the  architectural  vision  guiding  the 
construction  of  the  Northeastern  campus.  We  see  how  major  social,  political,  and  economic  develop- 
ments— some  occurring  as  far  away  as  Southeast  Asia,  others  a  few  blocks  from  campus — permeated 
the  atmosphere  and  shaped  the  mission  of  an  expanding  university  We  are  given  delectable  portraits 
and  scenes:  of  an  institution  not  afraid  to  be  a  maverick,  of  the  distinct  personalities  of  our  first  five 
presidents,  of  the  grit  and  determination  that  allowed  a  group  of  young  men  to  pull  off  one  of  the  great 
chapters  in  Northeastern  sports  history.  Early  century  women  taking  courses  in  auto  repair,  a  coach 
who  quotes  Shakespeare,  key  players  in  Boston's  civil  rights  struggles  who  join  the  University's  admin- 
istration: These  are  but  a  few  of  the  gems  to  be  discovered  in  these  essays  which  remind  us  of  the  rich 
texture  and  diverse  character  of  Northeastern  and  its  family. 

Here,  also,  there  emerge  insights  into  the  broader  themes  with  which  we  char- 
acterize the  University  today.  These  essays  give  meaning  to  the  notion  of  a  university  centered  on  its 
students:  by  recalling  how  we  held  steadfast  to  our  commitment  to  access  and  opportunity,  by  show- 
ing how  the  construction  of  the  campus  and  the  constant  updating  of  course  and  program  offerings 
met  real  and  evolving  needs  of  students,  and  by  informing  us  how  one  college  is  today  creating  new 
models  of  teaching  and  instruction.  Here,  we  can  imagine  the  creative  give-and-take  that  exists 
between  professor  and  student,  coach  and  athlete,  administration  and  student  body  And  we  discover 
how  evolving  notions  about  university  governance  brought  students  ever  closer  to  the  heart  of  the 
institution,  symbolized  in  1996  when  the  Student  Government  Association — in  a  telling  tribute  to  our 
fifth  president — asked  that  the  student  center  be  renamed  in  honor  of  John  Curry. 

While  tumultuous  decades  stand  between  the  early  1900s  shop  rooms  (where 
Automobile  School  students  examined  carburetors)  and  today's  new  Engineering  Computer  Assisted 
Learning  Center   (where  students   integrate   laboratory  and   lecture),   glimpses   into   both   learning 
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environments  remind  us  of  Northeastern's  century-long  determination  to  link  the  classroom — and 
more  recently  the  research  lab — to  the  world  of  work  and  practice.  The  extent  to  which  Northeastern 
has  been  a  leader  and  an  innovator  in  cooperative  education — sometimes  in  the  face  of  detractors  and 
not  without  the  occasional  setback — is  readily  apparent  when  we  recall  the  history  of  our  twice-born 
School  of  Law.  In  the  igSos  and  1970s,  as  the  ascension  of  liberal  arts  in  the  Northeastern  curriculum 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  for  the  University,  new  construction  on  campus  embodied  this 
trend  with  its  vision  of  openness,  flexibility,  and  respect  for  history.  The  new  look  was  a  fitting  com- 
plement to  the  celebrations  of  order,  utility,  and  economy  found  in  the  stripped-down  classicism  and 
open  courtyards  of  Northeastern's  early  campus.  Efforts  by  the  College  of  Engineering  to  better  relate 
co-op  to  the  classroom  are  emblematic  of  experiments  now  underway  across  the  campus  as  the 
University  works  to  integrate  cooperative  education,  liberal  learning,  and  professional  studies  into  a 
new  and  more  powerful  educational  paradigm  for  the  twenty-first  century. 

Finally,  these  essays  recall  for  us  the  origins  of  Northeastern's  mission  as 
a  university  dedicated  to  urban  progress.  Here,  we  see  how  Northeastern  has  consistently  chosen 
to  adapt  to  its  physical  location  rather  than  throw  walls  up  to  isolate  itself  from  its  neighbors.  A  place 
of  opportunity  for  urban  residents  since  the  time  of  its  founding,  Northeastern  has  always  sought 
to  serve  the  city  and  has  always  been  enriched  in  return.  Our  students  have  treasured  the  city's 
museums,  theatres,  and  concert  halls,  as  well  as  the  engaging  surrounding  environs.  Industries, 
businesses,  health  care  institutions,  community  law  clinics  and  Boston's  city  agencies  have  welcomed 
our  co-op  students  and  joined  with  us  to  find  solutions  to  urban  problems.  Here,  we  find  a  reborn 
School  of  Law  in  1968  laying  the  groundwork  that  eventually  would  enable  it  to  become  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  public-interest  law  schools.  We  find  a  coach  considering  the  interests  of  the  larger 
community  and  launching  on  the  Charles  River  what  over  the  years  grows  into  the  single  largest 
one-day  regatta  in  the  world.  Most  poignantly,  we  encounter  an  in-depth  account  of  a  time  when 
the  University  joined  forces  with  community  organizations  to  confront  one  of  the  greatest  urban 
challenges  Boston  has  faced  in  modern  times. 

In  total,  these  essays  bring  new  insight  and  meaning  to  the  contemporary 
characterization  of  Northeastern  as  a  national,  research  university  that  is  student-centered,  practice- 
oriented,  and  urban.  Moreover,  each  of  these  essays  illustrates  in  its  own  way  what  Everett  C.  Marston 
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characterized  as  "the  Northeastern  tradition  of  flexibility  and  adaptation  as  a  means  toward  com- 
munity and  national  service."  This  is  a  tradition  that  depends  upon  a  willingness  to  try  the  untried,  to 
emulate  what  works,  and  to  modify  or  discard  what  doesn't.  It  is  a  tradition  of  embracing  the  uncon- 
ventional, if  the  unconventional  is  what  is  needed  to  address  societal  needs.  Most  of  all,  this  is  a  tra- 
dition that  relies  upon  the  determination  and  the  creative  impulses  of  students,  faculty,  administrators, 
trustees,  graduates,  friends  of  the  University  and  leaders  in  the  community  who,  when  needs  arise,  join 
forces  to  forge  new  solutions  for  educational  and  social  concerns. 

The  story  told  by  these  essays  begins  in  the  1870s,  when  Boston  was  suffering 
a  depression  and  Lower  Roxbury  and  the  yet-to-be-filled-in  Fens  were  largely  empty  It  ends  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Northeastern's  Centennial  Year  with  Boston  one  of  the  world's  great  metropolitan  centers  and 
the  University — under  the  steady  guardianship  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Corporation,  whose  names  may  be  found  at  the  back  of  this  book — in  the  midst  of  a  transformation  as 
it  strives  for  new  national  recognition  in  research,  service,  and  teaching.  For  an  institution  that  keeps 
uppermost  the  needs  of  society,  the  challenge  is  ever  evolving.  In  this,  and  in  the  many  moments  cap- 
tured by  these  ten  essays,  may  we  find  inspiration  and  guidance  for  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 


Richard  M.  Freeland 

President 

July  1998 


Profiles  of  the  Presidents 
Who  Forged  Northeastern 

by  Charles  Fountain 
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'nlyfive  men  have  preceded  Richard  M.  Freeland  as  Northeastem's  president  in  its  first  ninety-eight 
years.  Speare,  Ell,  Knowles,  Ryder,  and  Curry  created  this  University,  more  than  any  others;  the  form  of  the 
campus  over  the  years  and  the  function  of  its  occupants  derive,  to  a  large  degree,  from  these  five  leaders. 
Speare,  Bl,  Knowles.  Ryder,  and  Curry  have  since  been  immortalized  in  bricks  and  mortar  By  serendipity  and 
design,  their  buildings  tell  subtly  of  what  each  respeaive  president  brought  to  the  University  and  how  he  served. 


Speare  (standing)  in  his  office  in  the  YMCA. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University  Libraries 
Archives  and  Special  Collections  Department) 


Trank  Palmer  Speare  Hall  is  a  dormitory,  an  after-hours  place  that  comes  alive  when  the  class- 
rooms are  quiet  and  the  faculty  and  the  day-hops  have  gone  home.  A  dormitory  is  a  place  of 
student  dreams  and  possibilities.  Northeastern  itself  was  a  place  of  dreams  and  possibilities— 
and  little  else — when  twenty-seven-year-old  Frank  Palmer  Speare  arrived  at  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building  in  1896. 

Had  Speare  told  the  YMCA's  board  of  directors — interviewing  him  to  head 
up  their  new  Evening  Institute — of  building  a  great  urban  university,  they  no  doubt  would  have 
pointed  out  to  him  that  Boston  hardly  needed  another  such  institution.  In  addition  to  long- 
standing Harvard,  hadn't  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Tufts  all  opened  their  doors  witliin  the  past  half-century?  Not  to  mention  Radcliffe 
and  Wellesley  Colleges  for  women,  or  schools  like  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art.  How  many  schools  of  higher  learning  could  Boston  support? 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Frank  Speare  had  any  plans  then  to 
build  a  university,  yet  he  built  one  as  surely  as  if  he  had  carried  the  vision  and  the  blueprints  all  of 
his  life.  Indeed,  his  early  experiences  would  seem  to  have  prepared  him  for  the  future  Noitheastem, 
which  was  to  occupy  die  rest  of  his  years.  Speare  had  had  something  of  a  nomadic  childhood, 
accompanying  his  parents  from  Boston  to  Florida  to  Pennsylvania  and  then  back  to  Boston. 
A  well-to-do  family  that  had  fallen  on  hard  financial  times  after  the  Civil  War,  die  Speares  clung  to 
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the  remnants  and  the  pretensions  of  their  previous  station,  and  young  Frank  was  imbued  with  the 
sense  that  he  was  somehow  a  child  set  apart.  Speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  Speare 
remembered  his  childhood  thusly:  "He  displayed  at  an  early  age  great  versatility  and  an  interest  in 
everything  worthwhile.  He  detested  untidiness,  cheapness,  and  unrefined  people  and  surroundings. 
He  rarely  associated  with  dirty  or  foul-mouthed  chOdren,  or  those  who  were  combative  or  hateful." 

This  secure  self  image  instilled  in  Speare  a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige  that 
left  him  suited  to  create  a  school  aimed  at  serving  educational  needs  not  filled  elsewhere. 
Northeastern's  formal  beginnings  came  in  October  1898  with  the  opening  of  the  "Department  of 
Law  of  the  Boston  YMCA,"  with  Frank  Palmer  Speare  as  dean.  The  Law  school  was  joined  by  the 
Automobile  School  in  1903;  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School  in  1904;  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  in  1907;  and  the  Co-operative  School  of  Engineering,  the  first  day  school,  in  1909.  In 
1917,  the  separate  schools  were  joined  under  the  name  Northeastern  College  and  granted  a  char- 
ter by  the  Commonwealth.  Speare  was  named  the  school's  first  president. 

Despite  a  certain  puckishness,  he  was  stern  and  patemalisfic  with  the 
students.  A  teetotaler,  he  admonished  students  never  to  smoke  or  drink.  "A  brain  fuddled 
with  rum  or  cigarettes  is  like  a  ten-pound  shot  fied  to  your  leg,"  he  said.  But  his  regard  for 
students  was  manifest  in  the  institution  he  had  built  for  them.  It  was  something  fresh,  some- 
thing for  a  new  century:  training  for  new  careers,  offered  in  a  cooperative  plan  of  education 
that  provided  complementary  experience  as  well  as  a  much-needed  source  of  money  for  tuition. 
It  was  a  school  born  of  student  needs. 

Speare  stayed  for  forty-four  years,  retiring  in  1940  at  age  seventy. 
Northeastern  was  never  far  from  his  consciousness  in  retirement,  however,  and  he  was  never  very 
far  from  Northeastern.  "I  am  purchasing  several  pairs  of  new  shoes,"  he  said  shortly  after  stepping 
down,  "because  I  find  that  my  old  ones  take  me  up  Huntington  Avenue,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do." 

Jlliven  today,  Carl  Ell's  1946  building  is  the  campus  centerpiece:  It  domi- 
nates the  quad.  For  all  the  elegance  of  the  Snell  Library  or  the  drama  of  the  Marino  Recreation 
Center,  it  is  still  the  Ell  Building  that  draws  the  eye  from  Huntington  Avenue.  Right  there  on  the 
building  entiance  is  the  University's  identity:  "Carl  S.  Ell  Building,"  say  the  letters  over  the  door; 
"Northeastern  University,"  say  the  letters  across  the  top.  Carl  S.  Ell  and  Northeastern  University 
were  one  and  the  same.  Anyone  who  shared  the  campus  during  Ell's  reign  will  tell  you  that  the 
imposing  presence  of  his  building — the  sober,  angular  lines;  the  no-nonsense  functionality;  the 
way  its  shadow  falls  across  the  campus's  front  yard — reflects  the  way  the  man  dominated  campus 
during  his  nineteen  years  as  its  leader. 

Ell  arrived  at  the  Cooperative  School  of  Engineering  in  1910.  A  graduate  of 
DePauw  University,  Ell  joined  the  engineering  faculty  after  graduate  work  at  MIT.  He  was  named 
head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  1912,  dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering  in  1917, 
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and  vice  president  of  the  University  in  1925.  Ell  was  the  man  who  made  co-op  work,  doubling  the 
size  of  the  program  the  year  he  took  over  as  dean.  From  co-op's  origin  as  simply  an  option  within 
the  Engineering  school,  Ell  made  it  first  an  integral  part  of  the  University-wide  curriculum,  and, 
finally,  the  school's  identity  within  the  world  of  higher  education. 

If  Speare  built  the  school.  Ell  built  the  campus.  Northeastern  had  moved 
with  the  YMCA  from  Boylston  Street  to  Huntington  Avenue  in  1913.  But  at  the  time  of  Speare's 
retirement,  the  campus  consisted  of  just  one  building — West  Building,  later  renamed  Richards 
Hall.  By  the  time  Ell  left  in  1959,  eleven  buildings  made  up  the  campus.  If  the  white  brick 
and  asphalt  did  not  evoke  the  spires  and  lawns  of  Fitzgerald's  Princeton,  they  did  at  least  pro- 
claim the  undeniable  permanence  of  Northeastern.  It  was  no  longer  the  fragile  enterprise  it 
had  been  when  Ell  took  office. 

EII  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  demanding  the  same  from  others.  In 
building  the  staff  and  faculty,  he  once  said  he  had  "hunted  for  men  who  had  a  willingness  to  work 
days,  nights,  and  holidays,  and  with  no  greater  allegiance  to  anything  except  family."  In  keeping 
with  this  hard-driving  ethic,  Ell's  disposition  was  flinty  and  distant.  Students,  in  particular,  he  kept 
at  arm's  length.  "Always  striding  purposefiilly.  Ell  would  march  past  us,  a  juggernaut  in  a  dark  suit, 
his  balding  head  his  only  sign  of  imperfection,"  wrote  Nat  Hentoff  of  his  student  years.  "It  was 
best  not  to  catch  his  eye,  for  then  he  might  remember  you  later,  and  Dr.  Ell  did  not  exercise  his 
memory  in  order  to  give  rewards."  Another  campus  historian  wrote  that  under  Ell,  "students  were 
there  to  leam  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  institution." 

But  student  voices  were  beginning  to  emerge.  Perhaps  the  clearest  sign 
of  the  maturity  of  the  University,  as  the  torch  passed  from  Speare  to  EU,  was  the  growing  sense 
of  community  among  its  students.  Commuters  all,  most  holding  part-time  or  even  full-time  jobs, 
students  nonetheless  felt  a  growing  connection  with  their  alma  mater.  They  no  longer  simply  paid 
tuition  and  took  instruction  at  Northeastern  and  then  went  about  their  lives.  In  ways  great  and 
small.  Northeastern  was  now  a  vital  part  of  those  lives. 

Nat  Hentoff's  was  among  the  more  resonant  of  the  student  voices  in 
the  early  Ell  years.  He  was  editor  of  the  Northeastern  News.  In  the  decades  after  his  graduation,  his 
voice  would  grow  in  eloquence  and  influence  and  become  synonymous  with  the  passion- 
ate defense  of  civil  liberties.  The  genesis  of  this  passion,  he  says,  came  from  Carl  Ell.  Under 
Hentoff,  the  News  was  peering  beyond  the  world  of  campus  sports  and  winter  dances  and 
writing  about  such  things  as  anti-Semitism,  racism,  and  the  draft.  When  the  paper  began  an  exam- 
ination of  the  University's  board  of  trustees  and  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  EU  ordered 
it  stopped.  The  News  would  write  only  on  campus  events,  he  decreed.  Hentoff  and  the  entire 
editorial  board  resigned  in  protest. 

There  is  no  indication  that  EU  ever  regretted  his  summary  actions  with  the 
News  editors.  Or  anything  else  he  did  as  president.  His  vision  of  the  University  was  as  certain  as 
his  rule.  So  extraordinary  was  his  control  that  when  he  retired  in  1959,  there  was  no  search  for  his 
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successor.  He  simply  informed  the  trustees  that  a  former  Heutenant,  Asa  Rnowles,  was  the  man 
to  become  the  third  president  of  Northeastern  University. 


Ell  (second  from  right)  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Dodge  Library,  one  of  the  ten  buildings 
constructed  during  his  term.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives  and 
Special  Collections  Departnnent) 


Although  Knowles  declined  several  requests, 
Edith  Stein  attempts  to  speak  at  1970 
commencement.  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern 
University  Libraries  Archives  and  Special 
Collections  Department) 


Ihe  Asa  Knowles  Center  is  home  to  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Criminal 
Justice.  Knowles  was  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  cop — his  field  was  business — yet  he  was  inextricably 
linked  to  both  schools.  CJ  was  born  of  his  vision,  as  were  three  other  basic  colleges.  And  the  Law 
school  came  back  under  Knowles.  The  school  from  which  all  of  Northeastern  had  grown  had  been 
ingloriously  closed  by  Ell  in  1953  when  its  enrollment  slipped.  In  restoring  the  Law  school  in  1968, 
Knowles  had  in  a  way  made  Northeastern  whole  again. 

Despite  the  symbolism  of  the  Law  school's  return,  the  sixteen  years  during 
which  Knowles  led  the  University  would  be  terribly  fractious,  marked  by  the  paradoxes  and  con- 
flicts of  the  times.  His  values  had  been  shaped  in  an  earlier  time;  like  Speare  and  Ell,  he  was  pater- 
nalistic and  autocratic.  Yet  by  the  end  of  his  run  as  president,  students  would  occupy  his  office  and 
irreverently  challenge  his  authority  at  every  turn,  and  the  faculty — after  a  decade's  agitation  for  a 
greater  voice  in  University  doings — would  be  rattling  the  sabers  in  favor  of  a  union. 

Knowles  began  his  career  at  Northeastern  but  was  not  a  lifer.  He  had 
arrived  in  1931,  fresh  out  of  Bowdoin  College  and  the  Harvard  Business  School,  joining  the  faculty 
as  an  instructor  of  industrial  management  and  rising  quickly  through  the  ranks  to  become  dean 
of  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  He  left  Northeastern  in  1942,  working  first  as  dean  of 
the  business  school  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  then  birthing  some  postwar  coDeges  for  GIs 
in  upstate  New  York,  before  serving  as  a  vice  president  at  Cornell  and,  finally,  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Toledo.  Along  the  way,  he  enhanced  his  reputation  greatly  by  writing  a  textbook 
on  industrial  management  that  became  the  standard  during  the  1940s  and  1950s.  His  academic 
credentials  brought  applause  from  the  faculty  when  he  was  named  president  in  1959.  "He's  one 
of  us,"  one  faculty  member  said  warmly. 

But  that  gentle  perception  was  to  change.  Knowles  implemented  tenure 
and  sabbaticals  for  faculty  members  and  allowed  the  creation  of  a  faculty  senate.  He  also  sup- 
ported the  unpopular  idea  of  a  tenure  quota  and  vetoed  cost-of-living  raises  for  faculty,  arguing  that 
"Northeastern  could  not  afford  to  run  a  race  with  inflation."  And  he  was  loathe  to  accept  the  coun- 
sel of  the  faculty  senate.  "Dr.  Knowles  had  never  conceded  that  faculty  or  shidents  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  formulation  of  policy,"  wrote  University  historian  Antoinette  Frederick,  "and  he 
had  strongly  opposed  their  representation  on  the  University's  governing  board." 

When  it  came  to  students,  Knowles's  relations  were  even  more  conflicted 
and  strained.  He  was  distant;  all  student  interaction  fell  to  Vice  President  Kenneth  Ryder.  Knowles 
was  visible  on  campus,  but  there  was  an  awkwardness  in  his  contact  with  students.  Although 
he  regularly  attended  performances  of  Northeastern's  student  theatre  troupe,  the  Silver  Masque, 
cast  members  suspected  he  was  coming  as  a  one-man  Watch  and  Ward  Society.  If  a  production 
contained  anything  untoward  or  the  slightest  bit  sexually  suggestive,  Knowles  had  the  director 
into  his  office  on  Monday  morning  to  explain. 
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Short  of  handing  over  the  keys  to  the  kingdom,  it  would  have  been  nigh 
impossible  for  any  college  president  to  find  favor  with  students  during  the  nationwide  student 
strike  in  May  1970,  precipitated  by  Richard  Nixon's  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  subsequent 
killing  of  four  student  demonstrators  at  Kent  State.  Knowles  was  no  exception.  Throughout  that 
shrill  and  tumultuous  academic  year,  he  answered  student  demands  through  intermediaries  like 
Ryder  And  his  answer  was  always  "no."  No  to  prohibiting  defense  contractor  General  Electric 
from  recruiting  on  campus.  No  to  a  student  speaker  at  graduation.  When  Knowles  issued  a  press 
release  during  the  third  day  of  the  strike  saying  that  Northeastern  had  "resumed  normal  activities," 
fifty  student  strikers  occupied  his  office  in  Richards  Hall.  He  was  out. 

Still,  there  was  something  uniquely  Northeastern  in  that  turmoil  of  1970. 
When  Knowles  had  rebuffed  repeated  requests  for  a  student  speaker  at  commencement,  a  gradu- 
ating senior  selected  by  a  student  committee  made  an  attempt  to  speak  anyway.  She  was  forcibly 
removed  from  Boston  Garden  and  ceremonies  continued.  That  student  was  a  fifty-two-year-old 
grandmother  named  Edith  Stein,  graduating  from  the  evening  school.  Northeastern  University, 
set  to  celebrate  its  diamond  jubilee  in  a  world  that  would  have  been  unrecognizable  to  the  men 
of  the  1890s  YMCA,  had  remained  true  to  its  original  ideal  of  providing  educational  opportu- 
nity to  "nontraditional  students." 

•  •  • 

ihe  Ruggles  Building  sat  for  years  at  the  fringes  of  campus,  looking  every 
bit  the  old  factory  it  was.  A  rabbit  warren  of  offices  and  storage,  its  exterior  was  red  brick  rather 
than  white,  but  in  many  ways  it  reflected  Northeastem's  essence  in  its  early  decades — adequate 
and  functional,  bereft  of  frills,  warmth,  or  charm.  Today,  the  front  door  of  this  structure  opens  to 
a  light,  airy  atriuin,  serving  as  an  appealing  blend  of  old  and  new,  mixing  to  grand  effect  the  mod- 
ern open  stairway  and  the  centiiry-old  beams  and  brick.  It's  Ryder  Hall  now,  and  what  the  archi- 
tects did  to  the  Ruggles  Building,  Kenneth  Ryder  did  to  Northeastern.  He  brought  flowers  and 
grass  and  the  arts  to  the  campus,  forced  people  beyond  Huntington  Avenue  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  and  reaffirmed  what  Northeastern  has  always  been  and  made  it  something  more. 

Not  all  of  the  passions  of  protest  had  quieted  when  Ryder  began  his  presi- 
dency in  July  1975.  A  disaffected  faculty  was  still  moving  to  unionize;  a  vote  was  one  of  Ryder's  first 
tests  as  president.  He  was  dead  set  against  a  union  and  worked  to  convince  the  faculty  to  vote 
against  it,  saying,  "You  cannot  teach  or  create  vidth  divisiveness  and  'we  versus  they'  on  campus."  His 
argument  carried  the  day,  though  just  barely.  He  won  over  the  faculty  by  promising  a  greater  role  in 
University  policy  making  and  more  attentiveness  to  faculty  needs.  Salaries  grew  handsomely,  as  did 
the  emphasis  on  research  and  the  prestige  it  was  bringing  Northeastern  in  academic  circles. 

Ryder  had  come  to  Northeastern  by  way  of  Brockton,  Boston  University, 
and  Harvard  to  teach  history  in  1949.  He  was  an  immensely  energetic  and  popular  teacher; 
students  and  colleagues  felt  a  keen  sense  of  loss  when  he  moved  into  the  administiation  as 
secretary  to  the  faculty  in  1955.  But  he  remained  a  student  advocate  as  an  administrator  and 
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carried  this  same  regard  for  students  into  the  office  of  the  presidency.  He  generally  had  time 
for  Northeastern  News  reporters,  and  he  listened  to  students  who  urged,  in  the  1980s,  that  the 
University  divest  itself  of  holdings  in  companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa.  Still,  the  modem 
office  of  the  presidency  left  him  less  and  less  time  for  students.  However  much  raising  funds  for 
a  new  library  or  increasing  the  stature  of  the  faculty  might  be  service  to  students,  it  took  him  away 
from  the  face-to-face  contact  that  had  marked  his  first  twenty-five  years  at  Northeastern.  Those 
who  had  known  Ken  Ryder  as  a  teacher  and  student  advocate  found  it  a  httle  disconcerting  to  see 
him  riding  in  the  back  of  a  chauffeur-driven  sedan.  But  this  is  just  one  image  of  Ryder  as  presi- 
dent; a  second  image  is  dramatically  different  and  decidedly  more  humble:  Ryder  huddled  in  the 
doorway  of  Churchill  Hall  in  the  rain,  smoking  a  cigarette,  honoring  the  ban  he  had  approved 
against  smoking  inside  University  buildings. 

Many  good  things  happened  at  Northeastern  during  Ryder's  fourteen  years 
as  president:  A  new  library  was  buih,  as  was  a  boathouse  on  the  Charles,  and  Northeastern 
University  Press  and  Network  Northeastern  were  estabUshed.  But  there  was  perhaps  no  happier 
moment  than  the  February  night  in  1980  when,  after  twenty-seven  ti^es,  the  Husky  hockey  team 
finally  won  its  first  Beanpot.  Three  times  more  during  the  1980s,  Northeastern  players  skated  the 
Garden  ice  holding  aloft  that  singular  tirophy.  To  some,  there  was  no  clearer  sign  that  Northeastern 
was  indeed,  finally,  a  first-class  citizen  of  Boston's  exalted  university  community. 

In  1996,  when  Jack  Curry  announced  that  he  was  retiring  as 
Northeastem's  fifth  president,  the  Shident  Government  Association  went  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  asked  that  the  stiident  center  be  renamed  in  his  honor.  In  a  place  where  stiidents  too  often 
wear  a  hair  shirt  about  where  it  is  they  go  to  school,  the  stiident  center  is  for  those  who  do  not. 
The  building  should  be  named  after  the  most  stiident-oriented  president  in  Northeastern  history, 
the  SGA  said— the  president  who  understood  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors  what  it  meant  to 
be  a  Northeastern  student  because  he  had  been  one. 

Jack  Curry  was  the  person  for  whom  Dr  Speare  and  the  people  back  at  the 
Y  had  created  the  University.  He  was  a  poor  kid  from  Lynn,  the  prototypical  Northeastern  stiident, 
grateful  for  the  access  and  opportiinity  this  place  offered  him.  By  the  time  he  stepped  down  after 
only  seven  years  as  president,  he'd  spent  less  time  at  the  University  than  Speare,  Ell,  or  Ryder.  But 
more  than  any  of  them,  this  was  his  school.  He  wore  his  Northeastern  pedigree  with  a  fierce  pride. 
Students  figured  tiiey  could  trust  a  guy  who  owned  a  Huskies  sweatshirt. 

Curry  seemed  the  obvious  successor  when  Ryder  announced  his  intention 
to  retire  after  the  1988-1989  school  year  Gurry  held  the  job  of  vice  president  from  which  Ryder 
had  ascended  to  the  top  position,  and  he  had  been  Ryder's  principal  deputy  for  internal  matters. 
But  Gurry  was  not  on  the  faculty's  wish  list.  In  the  eariy  days  of  the  search,  a  faculty  group  drafted 
a  list  of  qualifications  tiiey  expected  in  a  new  president.  Each  item  in  the  faculty  document  was 
noticeably  missing  from  Curry's  otherwise  long  resume.  In  the  face  of  such  open  opposition. 
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Ryder  points  to  his  portrait,  which  hangs  in 
the  atrium  of  the  building  that  now  bears  his 
name.  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Libraries  Archives  and  Special  Collections 
Department] 


Curry  announced  he  would  not  seek  the  presidency.  Soon  after,  however,  the  trustees  came  to  him. 
At  the  ceremony  announcing  his  selection,  several  faculty  members  left  Blackman  Auditorium 
in  protest  as  Curry  came  down  the  aisle  to  a  thunderous  ovation  from  staff  and  students,  his 
hands  raised  high  in  the  air — a  triumphant  moment  for  the  kid  from  Lynn. 

Curry  raised  Northeastem's  status  in  the  academic  world  by  raising  the 
bar;  the  average  SAT  score  of  incoming  freshmen  climbed  more  than  seventy  points  during  his 
tenure,  even  as  enrollment  dropped.  But  he  is  best  known  for  staving  off  economic  disaster. 
Curry's  crises  as  president  were  financial,  as  budget  woes  followed  him  for  all  of  his  admin- 
istration. He  laid  off  nearly  two  hundred  staff  members  and  made  cuts  in  programs  and  services 
that  affected  every  corner  of  the  University. 

With  no  money  in  the  cash  drawer,  Curry  said  "no"  to  the  students  at  least 
as  often  as  any  of  those  before  him.  But  he  said  it  with  a  disarming  charm  and  sense  of  identity 
with  students,  forever  reminding  them,  "I'm  one  of  you."  As  one  student  said,  "the  way  he  said 
'no'"  took  a  great  deal  of  the  sting  out  of  it.  He  was  accessible  and  avuncular,  given  to  teUing  and 
retelling  his  own  story.  The  setting  may  have  been  the  presidential  suite  in  Churchill,  but  it 
might  well  have  come  across  a  table  in  the  student  center — a  building  that  has  always  borne  his 
personality  and  now  will  forever  bear  his  name. 


Curry  frequently  jogged  around  the  Cabot 
Cage  track  with  a  following  of  students. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University  Libraries 
Archives  and  Special  Collections  Department) 
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The  Best  of  All  Possible  Worlds: 

A  Historical  View  of  Northeastern's  Environs 

by  Will  Holton 


J_iike  God,  planners  of  the  Back  Bay  and  the  Fenway  gazed  upon  the  swirling  void  and  imagined 
creation.  But  while  God  could  raise  a  mountain  or  spring  a  garden  into  bloom  with  a  word, 
Boston's  builders  struggled  against  real  time.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  they  looked  to  the  north- 
east and  proclaimed  their  work  good.  Flanked  by  Commonwealth  Avenue,  the  elegant,  newly  con- 
structed Back  Bay  stood  proudly  secure  along  a  narrow  expanse  from  the  Public  Garden  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Turning  to  the  southwest,  however,  and  scanning  the  Fenway  landscape, 
city  planners  could  only  proclaim,  "Interesting!" 

Reclaiming  land  from  the  tidal  flats  of  the  Charles  River  was  an  engineer- 
ing marvel,  and  designs  for  developing  it  were  grand.  When  Boston  suffered  a  depression  in 
the  1870S,  though,  the  market  for  pricey  real  estate  bottomed  out.  Lower  Roxbury  and  the  yet- 
to-be-filled-in  Fens  remained  largely  empty  until  1900,  sprinkled  with  an  oddball  assortment  of 
temporary  structures  like  entertainment  halls,  fairgrounds,  sports  fields,  and  evangelical  taberna- 
cles. But  where  upscale  development  stopped  short,  opportunity  rose  up.  By  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  new  century,  trustees  of  organizations  like  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  were  following  Frederick  Law  Olmsted's  snaking 
trail  of  parks  and  ponds  southwest.  Here,  they  understood,  were  bargains  to  be  had.  They  sited 
their  institutions  on  cheap  land,  not  far  from  the  clientele  they  would  serve.  Willy-nilly  captur- 
ing the  space  around  and  near  such  elite  establishments,  however,  was  a  conglomeration  of 
industries  and  apartment  buildings. 

While  Northeastern  University  had  its  start  at  the  Boston  YMCA,  located 

(at  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets)  just  south  of  the  ritzy  development  along 

1  pos  er  or    e    un  ington    venue  Commonwealth  Avenue,  by  loio,  it  would  follow  its  parent  organization  beyond  Massachusetts 

exhibit  hall  declares,  "A  day's  visit  better 
than  a  «/eek  m  school  as  an  educator  for  Avenue  and  dovm  the  recently  extended  Huntington  Avenue.  In  diis  hodgepodge  landscape, 

your  children."  (Reprinted  with  permission  Northeastern  made  its  home,  and  from  that  lively  environment,  it  drew  its  energy.  In  time, 

from  the  Boston  Athenaeum) 
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as  Northeastern  evolved  into  a  world-class  institution  of  higher  learning,  it  would  continue  to 
draw  its  character  from  the  neighborhood,  a  neighborhood  that  never  sacrificed,  but  simply 
multiplied,  its  diversity. 


Making  Space 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  city  of  Boston  was  a  bulbous  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  mere  skinny  neck  of  land.  In  the  1820s,  a 
persistent  entrepreneur,  Uriah  Cotting,  realized  his  goal  of  stringing  a  one-and-a-half-mile-long 
dam  across  the  mouth  of  the  Back  Bay  marsh  along  the  Charles  River  The  Great  Dam  was  inter- 
sected at  about  Massachusetts  Avenue  by  a  Cross  Dam,  the  two  producing  a  "T."  To  the  west  of  the 
T's  stem  was  tlie  Full  Basin,  into  which  emptied  the  Muddy  River  and  Stony  Brook.  At  high  tide, 
water  flowed  from  the  Full  Basin  into  the  Receiving  Basin  to  the  east  of  the  T's  stem.  Mills  located 
between  the  basins,  on  Gravelly  Point — which  extended  northward  along  the  line  of  today's 
Massachusetts  Avenue — were  thus  powered.  Topped  as  it  was  with  a  toll  road,  the  main  dam  also 
tethered  Boston  to  Brookline  along  the  line  of  Beacon  Street. 

The  success  of  Cotdng's  enterprise  was  fairly  short  lived.  Tidal  power 
proved  insufficient,  and  therefore  unprofitable,  for  the  larger  mills.  By  1850,  the  tiny  peninsula  of 
Boston  had  absorbed  a  huge  influx  of  immigrants,  mostly  from  Ireland.  Overcrowding  in  the  city, 
pollution  of  the  marsh  now  trapped  inside  the  dam,'  and  pressure  from  the  newly  rich  for  upscale 
residences  were  conditions  begging  to  be  addressed.  Proposals  were  forthcoming,  and  in  the  late 
1850S  the  Commonwealth  and  two  private  corporations  with  interests  in  the  dam  launched  a  pro- 
ject to  fill  in  the  Back  Bay.  As  the  Receiving  Basin  was  drained  and  its  land  reclaimed,  the  Full 
Basin  became  increasingly  polluted  and  subject  to  flooding.  Until  the  1880s,  water  overflowing  the 
Full  Basin  extended  south  almost  to  Parker  (now  Hemenway)  Street. 

Both  Parker  and  Ruggles  Streets  ran  into  Roxbury  from  near  the  shoreline. 
Along  Parker  Street,  next  to  the  waters  of  the  Full  Basin,  stretched  long,  narrow,  wooden  build- 
ings— rope  walks — where  cordage  was  woven  in  a  straight,  unbroken  line.  Scattered  farms  cov- 
ered the  low-lying  land  near  the  Back  Bay  marsh.  Stony  Brook,  which  flows  down  through  the 
narrow  valley  from  Roslindale  to  Jamaica  Plain  and  Roxbury,  emptied  into  the  Back  Bay  where 
Northeastern  stands  today.  Stony  Brook  powered  a  number  of  Roxbury  factories  producing  shoes, 
rubber  hoses  and  belts,  organs,  and  other  items.  Several  breweries  were  also  sited  close  to  the 
stream,  which  periodically  climbed  its  banks  to  inundate  the  valley,  causing  considerable  destruction. 

In  1846,  Roxbury  had  been  incorporated  as  a  city,  but  its  authority  was 
insufficient  to  ward  off  a  hostile  acquisition  by  its  neighbor  to  the  east.  In  1852,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  proposed,  for  the  convenience  of  delivering  public  works,  to 
move  the  boundary  between  Roxbury  and  Boston  almost  a  mile  to  the  west  as  part  of  its  plan  for 
the  landfill  project.  All  of  the  potentially  valuable,  reclaimed  land  would  thus  belong  to  Boston. 


The   Best  oe   All   Possible  Worlds 


In  1857,  the  mayor  of  Roxbury  reacted  angrily  to  his  city's  loss  of  "a  tract  of  land  .  .  .  not  only  of 
great  extent,  but  also  of  great  value  .  .  .  even  now  estimated  at  millions  of  dollars."^  The  state 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  Boston  gained  about  450  acres. 

In  the  early  1880s,  renowned  landscape  architect  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
was  called  in  to  tackle  the  difficulties  of  the  Full  Basin.  He  designed  a  series  of  connected  ponds 
that  appeared  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Muddy  River  as  it  flowed  down  from  Jamaica  Pond. 
In  fact,  the  stream  was  re-routed  into  a  storm  drain  emptying  into  the  Charles  River  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  flooding.  It  is  this  system  that  was  overtaxed  in  the  fall  of  1996  when  the  Muddy  River 
poured  into  an  MBTA  tunnel  and  flooded  several  stations  on  the  Green  Line. 

Out  of  the  marshland,  Olmsted  created  a  large,  shallow  flood  basin, 
known  as  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  with  attractive  walks  and  carriage  roads  around  its  edges.  At  the 
time,  the  Charles  River  was  still  open  to  salt-water  tides,  and  so  Olmsted  created  a  low,  hinged 
dam  that  would  bring  in  brackish  water  at  high  tide  and  let  out  fresh  water  during  floods. 
In  landscaping,  he  placed  trees  along  the  roadways  but  chose  marsh  grasses  and  shrubs  that  could 
tolerate  salt  spray  near  the  water.  Stony  Brook,  which  flowed  into  the  area  from  Roxbury,  was 
submerged  into  a  storm  drain  under  Forsyth  Stieet  and  beside  the  Fenway;  high-water  over- 
flow pipes  were  directed  into  the  new  lakes.  The  large  park  at  the  center  of  the  new  Fenway  neigh- 
borhood was  completed  by  1895. 

To  the  south  were  the  extensive  yards  of  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad.  The  station  was  located  at  Park  Square.  Two  brick  roundhouses  for  turning  and  repair- 
ing engines  stood  near  the  site  of  today's  Snell  Library.  Those  facihties  were  expanded  in  1872 
when  an  old  freight  house  was  rebuilt  "with  a  capacity  for  housing  twenty-four  long  passenger 
cars."  When  the  facilities  were  no  longer  needed  by  the  Boston  and  Providence,  they  were  used  by 
another  company  to  store  and  ship  automobiles. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  built  its  grand  new  headquarters  at  the 
comer  of  the  Fenway  and  Boylston  Stieet  in  1899,  and  Symphony  Hall  opened  in  1900  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenues.  The  intent  was  that  Boston's  wealthier  residents 
would  foUow  their  favorite  institutions  into  the  Fenway  area.  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  did  when  she 
completed  her  palace  on  the  Fenway  in  1902,  but  her  cohort  remained  content  to  have  the  outia- 
geous  Mrs.  Gardner  tiack  her  own  course  in  this  matter  as  in  so  many  others.  Most  of  those  choos- 
ing to  move  out  of  the  Back  Bay  tiaveled  beyond  or  away  from  the  Fenway  and  into  the  suburbs. 

From  1875  to  1880,  when  the  Trustees  of  Huntington  Avenue  Lands  were 
selling  lots  lining  the  new  boulevard  that  extended  beyond  Northampton  (now  Gainsboro)  Stieet, 
it  was  no  longer  a  viable  option,  either  socially  or  architectiirally,  to  replicate  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  As  Walter  F.  Kilham  lamented  in  Boston  after  Bulfinch  (1946):  "Huntington  Avenue  came 
into  popularity  at  a  moment  when  'French  flats'  were  the  last  word,  particularly  for  medium-priced 
habitations,  and  it  was  rapidly  built  up  with  apartment  houses  of  the  four-  or  sometimes  five-story 
'walk-up'  type  of  building."  Also  to  be  regretted  was  that  at  this  particular  half-decade,  the  "Queen 
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exhibit  hall  in  1886.  (Reprinted  courtesy 
of  the  Boston  Globe) 


Anne"  movement  in  architecture  was  exerting  a  confusing  effect  "upon  the  still  only  slightly 
imderstood  Romanesque."  Thus,  while  Huntington  was  an  interesting  historical  document,  it  had 
little  architectural  significance.' 

Although  aesthetes  might  complain,  those  of  us  who  now  live  and  work 
in  the  area  find  its  eclectic  character  intriguing  and  exhilarating.  Moving  from  the  bustle  of 
Huntington  Avenue  to  the  serenity  of  Fenway  Court  and  back  again  offers  a  perspective  on  the  city 
and  its  population  that  few  other  Bostonians  have  the  privilege  to  enjoy. 


Space  for  Fun,  a  Little  Education,  Religion,  and  High  Culture 

Indeed,  it  is  enjoyment  and  enlightenment  that  brought  Bostonians  to  the  neighborhood  even 
before  it  was  thoroughly  developed.  Despite  the  unconquerable  mud,  the  Huntington  Avenue  area 
was  a  favorite  entertainment  district  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  attrac- 
tion to  appear,  built  in  the  late  1870s,  was  a  "Shoot  the  Chutes."  Brave  souls  mounted  stairs  to 
a  platform  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  There  they  stepped  into  a  toboggan  that  shot  them  down  a 
steep  incline  and  into  a  long  body  of  water  labeled  "Artificial  Lake"  on  the  1879  Sanborn  map. 

Located  on  Rogers  Avenue  (now  Forsyth  Street),  the  thrill  ride  occupied  the 
land  where,  roughly,  the  Forsyth  Building  now  stands.  With  just  a  little  historical  imagination,  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  the  advantages  of  this  entertainment  to  the  dapper  young  man.  One  can 
almost  hear  the  gasps  of  his  ladylove  as  she  clings  to  her  hat  with  one  hand  and  his  arm  with  the 
other.  Such  opportunities  for  demonstrating  bravery  were  all  too  rare  for  the  city-dwelling  man. 

hi  1881,  the  New  England  Merchants  and  Mechanics  Institute  was  the  first 
major  structure  to  be  built  on  the  newly  extended  Huntington  Avenue.  Sited  at  the  cross  street 
Rogers  Avenue,  where  Cabot  Gym  now  stands,  it  spread  over  nearly  five  acres  of  land,  and  much 
of  the  ground  around  it  was  still  marshy. 

Bridging  the  gap  between  entertainment  and  education,  the  Institute — not 
to  be  confused  with  the  similarly  named  Mechanics'  Hall,  which  was  built  at  about  the  same  time 
near  today's  Prudential  Center — sponsored  annual  industrial  fairs,  a  mini-version  of  the  popular 
World's  Fairs  many  of  us  have  attended  at  one  point  or  another  in  our  lives.  An  advertisement  in 
the  Boston  City  Directory  touted  a  "Grand  National  Industrial  Exposition,"  "Showing  the  Rich  and 
Varied  Resources  of  the  South,  the  Products  of  the  West,  the  Inventive  Genius  and  Mechanical 
Ingenuity  of  the  North"  and  running  from  September  5  to  November  3,  1883.  To  entice  potential 
exhibitors,  there  would  be  "No  Entry  Fee.  No  Charge  for  Space."  And  space  there  was.  In  1883, 
King's  Handbook,  that  era's  tourist's  guide  to  Boston,  noted  that  the  hall's  "available  floor  space  for 
exhibition  purposes  exceeds  eight  acres."  Certainly,  as  Moses  King  went  on  to  describe  it,  the 
building  was  intended  to  awe  its  visitors.  It  had  a  vestibule  measuring  134  by  250  feet,  a  main  hall 
400  by  126  feet  with  no  obstructing  partitions,  and  a  ceiling  80  feet  high.  Side  galleries  63  feet 
wide  stretched  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
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The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  recreated 
Vesuvius's  eruption  for  theatregoers. 
(Reprinted  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Globe) 


Although  sugar-coated,  education  was  still  education.  It  was  an  activity  to 
be  pursued  in  the  serious  seasons  of  the  year.  In  summertime,  though,  Victorian  Bostonians  were 
just  as  ready  for  fun  as  we  are  today.  The  proprietors  of  the  Institute  understood  their  audience. 
King's  Handbook  of  1883  offers  a  description: 

During  the  summer  the  building  of  the  institute  is  utilized  as  a  great  popular  summer- 
amusement  establishment,  in  which  there  is  provided  a  large  theatre,  an  extensive  billiard-room, 
a  roller-skating  hall,  a  bicycle  and  trotting  (horse)  track,  a  shooting-gallery,  a  spacious 
bowling-alley,  a  large  restaurant,  and  various  other  novel  and  familiar  attractions,  all  under 
one  roof.  It  is  called  "The  Casino. "  It  is  open  daily  and  Sundays,  and  is  largely  patronized. 
At  night  it  is  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  electric  light. 

Once  the  nation's  largest  exhibition  hall,  the  institute's  glory  was  short 
lived.  According  to  King's  Handbook  of  1885,  a  depression  in  trade  in  from  1882  to  1884  "was  fatal 
to  the  Institute."  In  1884,  the  vast  building  stood  unoccupied,  and  there  was  "some  talk  of  its 
acquisition  by  the  State  as  an  armory  and  drill-hall  for  the  Boston  militia."  Instead,  the  building 
was  sold  to  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  to  house  its  horse-drawn  streetcars.  On  June  21,  1886,  the 
"substantial,  permanent,  fire-proof  building,  valued  at  $400,000,  burnt  to  the  ground.  At  least 
eight  lives  were  lost;  arson  was  suspected. 

The  Pompeian  Amphitheatre  rose  from  the  ashes  in  1888.  And  what 
an  amazing  spectacle  it  offered  to  the  people  of  Boston:  a  cast  of  hundreds;  a  full  military  band; 
choruses;  acrobatic  feats,  wire  walking,  and  sword  and  trident  combat  by  the  celebrated  Phanlon 
Brothers;  a  grotesque  act  and  high  kicking  by  the  Merry  Martells;  and,  capping  the  evening, 
a  grand  display  of  modem  fireworks. 

The  real  draw  of  the  Pompeian  Amphitheatre,  though,  was  "The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,"  re-created  "every  evening,  Sunday  and  Monday  excepted,  at  8  o'clock  (weather  per- 
mitting)." The  set  was  enormous — temples  and  houses,  Vesuvius  looming  in  the  background, 
a  vast  lake  in  the  foreground — and  against  it  a  love  story  unfolds  in  the  midst  of  the  annual 
pageant  honoring  the  goddess  Isis.  The  denouement  involves  the  denunciarion  of  Isis,  the  tri- 
umph of  Christianity,  and  the  lovers'  escape  as  lava  pours  into  the  lake  across  which  they  flee. 

Clearly,  Rogers  Avenue  had  achieved  a  reputation  in  the  city  as  a  fim  place 
to  go.  Even  as  the  Pompeian  Amphitheatre,  with  its  capacity  to  seat  eight  thousand  Bostonians, 
faded  into  memory,  another  entertainment  center  rose  to  take  its  place.  In  1901.  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Ball  Grounds  were  constructed  on  the  same  site  to  launch  the  American  League.  The  two- 
deck  stadium  of  the  competing  National  League  had  stood  across  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad  Tracks  since  1871.  Two  major  league  baseball  teams  played  on  the  future  Northeastern 
campus  until  1914. 
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A  calendar  blotter  illustration  commemorates 
the  first  modern  World  Series.  (Calendar 
Blotter  Cards,  c.  19505,  artist  Paul  Hawthorne, 
reproduction  courtesy  of  BankBostor]) 


In  1903,  crowds  flocked  to  the  "First  World  Series"  to  watch  star  pitcher  Cy 
Young,  whose  statue  now  stands  in  front  of  Churchill  Hall.  Only  after  they  forced  management  to 
grant  them  two  weeks'  extra  pay  did  the  Boston  Americans  (or  Pilgrims,  the  most  popular,  unof- 
ficial nickname  of  the  fliture  Red  Sox)  agree  to  face  the  Pittsburgh  Nationals  (Pirates)  in  a  best-five- 
of-nine-game  series.  The  Pittsburgh  team  won  three  of  the  first  four  games,  including  two  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Then,  in  the  fifth  game,  "the  Pilgrims  became  terrific  fighting  galoots 
and  tore  the  Pirates  limb  from  limb  in  Pittsburgh,  on  October  7,  winning  by  a  score  of  11-2." 
The  Boston  team  went  on  to  win  four  straight,  with  Bill  Dineen  pitching  the  eighth  game  and 
"striking  out  the  great  Honus  Wagner  to  end  the  game  and  the  series.'"*  The  ball  grounds  were 
abandoned  when  Fenway  Park  was  built  in  1914. 

In  1916,  Billy  Sunday's  Tabernacle  was  built  over  the  old  ballpark.  Sunday  must 
have  smiled  when  the  site  was  located.  Between  1883  and  1890,  he  had  played  professional  ball  himself 

Many  folks  from  all  over  the  region  entered  the  low  wooden  structure, 
which  resembled  a  tent  from  the  outside,  to  receive  religious  inspiration  from  the  great  evangelist. 
Professor  Rudolph  Morris,  author  of  Where?  On  Huntington  Avenue,  was  taken  there  as  a  boy  with 
his  Sunday  school  class  and  drew  the  scene  from  memory: 

It  was  an  enormous  structure,  one  story  high,  and  broken  up  inside  by  wooden  columns 
which  held  up  the  hipped  roof.  The  floor  was  dirt  with  a  thin  covering  of  sawdust,  and 
the  seats  were  long,  backless  benches.  We  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  with  the  outer  walls 
so  far  away  I  could  vaguely  see  a  large  group  of  people  sitting  hack  of  the  pulpit.  I  asked 
Miss  Foss  who  they  were,  and  she  answered  with  some  asperity,  "They  are  Baptists.  They 
always  get  the  best  seats. "'' 


The  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  emerged 
as  the  main  attraction  to  the  new  Pompeian 
Amphitheatre.  (Reprinted  with  permission  from 
the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection) 


Those  who  visited  the  Tabernacle  could  have  watched  the  crowds  arriving 
for  another,  more  secular  spectacle.  In  1909,  Eben  Jordan,  a  co-founder  of  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Department  Store  (now  Macy's)  and  an  opera  lover,  bought  a  large,  undeveloped  lot  at  the  comer 
of  Huntington  Avenue  and  Opera  Place.  There  he  built  an  ornate,  seven-hundred-thousand- 
dollar  theatre  modeled  after  Symphony  Hall,  which  stood  only  a  few  blocks  east  of  it.  in  1904, 
he  had  added  a  performance  hall,  named  for  himself,  to  the  New  England  Conservatory,  which 
in  1902  had  left  its  quarters  in  the  South  End's  former  St.  James  Hotel  for  a  newly  created 
home  on  the  south  side  of  Huntington  Avenue,  at  Gainsboro  Street.  To  the  west,  a  few  more 
blocks  down  Huntington,  construction  was  underway  for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  begun  the 
same  year  as  that  for  the  Opera  House. 

The  Boston  Transcript  described  the  Opera  House's  rainy  opening 
night  on  November  8,  1909: 
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The  Opera  House  in  1957  (top)  and  1958 
(bottom).  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Libraries  Archives  and  Special  Collections 
Department) 


By  nightfall,  the  unpaved  streets  around  the  new  Opera  House  oozed  slippery  mud,  while  the 
few  pavements  themselves  were  not  exactly  such  as  suit  embroidered  slippers  and  pumps.  .  .  . 
Twenty  police  officers  strove  to  untangle  the  jam  of  almost  one  thousand  conveyances,  but 
three  frantic  hours  passed  before  the  last  passenger  alighted  at  the  door  The  curtain  had  long 
since  gone  up  at  its  ordained  hour  of  seven  forty  five. 

For  a  few  years,  the  institution  mounted  only  operas.  The  renowned  Enrico 
Caruso  once  played  the  part  of  the  outlaw  Johnson  in  Puccini's  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.  Somewhat 
less  classical  performances  included  the  Passion  Play,  imported  from  Freiburg,  Germany,  in  1931. 

Over  the  years,  the  Opera  House  fell  into  disrepair.  In  1957,  a  Charlestown 
construction  company  purchased  the  building  and  lot  for  $135,000,  soon  selling  it  to  Northeastern 
for  $160,000.  A  number  of  Fenway  neighbors  remember,  and  few  will  forgive,  the  sound  of  the 
wrecker's  ball  tearing  down  the  stately  brick  building  where  Speare  Hall  now  stands. 


Space  to  Work 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Opera  House,  the  north  side  of  Huntington  Avenue  presented  a 
particularly  grim  face.  The  imposing  brick  wall  of  the  Boston  Storage  Warehouse,  its  brooding 
presence  unrelieved  by  any  windows,  climbed  abruptly  from  the  sidewalk.  So  poised,  it  had 
watched  coundess  comings  and  goings  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  It  watched  as  Northeastern 
occupied  and  began  to  grow  into  its  space.  Indeed,  there  tlie  Warehouse  remained  until  about 
i960,  when  President  Asa  Knowles  purchased  it  to  make  room  for  dorms  and  a  parking  lot. 

A  garage  that  would  become  today's  Forsyth  Building  was  built  by  1920. 
The  large,  round,  concrete  columns  one  still  sees  throughout  the  building  were  intended  to 
support  the  great  weight  of  the  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  parked  there.  By  the  1930s,  the  building 
had  housed,  among  other  businesses,  an  auto  repair  school,  a  bus  line,  and  a  furniture  moving 
company.  The  Sylvania  Electric  Company  operated  its  fluorescent  light  division  there  until 
Northeastern  bought  the  building  in  1951. 

Across  the  street  and  around  the  comer  on  Leon  Street  was  born  a  com- 
pany that  grew  into  the  world's  largest  conglomerate  of  franchised  drugstores.  In  1902,  Louis  K. 
Liggett  convinced  forty  druggists  to  invest  in  a  company  to  manufacture  and  distribute  most  of  the 
products  they  sold  in  their  stores.  By  cutting  out  the  middleman,  Liggett  argued,  product  quality 
coiild  be  better  monitored,  prices  could  be  lowered,  and  profits  increased.  In  both  corporate 
organization  and  in  advertising.  United  Drug  was  an  innovator. 

Walter  )ones  Willson,  an  office  boy,  coined  the  trademark  name  that  would 
adorn  the  franchised  stores  and  their  signature  products:  "Rexall,"  for  "king  of  all."  "[A]rousing 
widespread  curiosity  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  land,"  the  company  introduced  itself  with 


The    Best  of  All   Possible   Worlds 


Letterhead  of  the  United  Drug  Company,  1910. 
(Courtesy  of  Frank  Sternad,  pharmaceutical 
historian,  Fulton,  California) 


a  clever  twist7  On  the  first  day  of  its  advertising  campaign,  newspapers  across  the  nation  filled  one 
page  in  their  publications  simply  with  the  letter  "R."  On  day  two,  an  "E"  joined  the  "R."  And  so 
on,  until  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  United  Drug  Company,  alias  Rexall,  had  assured  that  it  would 
never  suffer  from  a  lack  of  name  recognition. 

The  United  Drug  Company  launched  its  operations  in  rented  quarters  at 
43  Leon  Street  (now  Meserve  Hall)  in  January  1903.  Around  1911,  a  company  publication 
illustrated  the  early  stages  of  the  binlding  that  now  includes  Holmes,  Lake,  Meserve,  and 
Nightingale  Halls.  By  the  late  1920s,  all  but  the  original  four-story  building  had  been  elevated  to 
five.  By  the  1930s,  the  company's  six  buildings  covered  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Forsyth, 
Greenleaf  and  Leon  Stieets  and  the  MBTA  and  Amtrak  lines.  The  three  buildings  in  the  middle 
of  the  block  were  six  stories  high. 

Proximity  to  the  railroad  was  essential.  Spur  lines,  for  the  ease  of  off- 
loading raw  materials  and  sending  out  finished  goods,  were  directed  to  each  building.  The 
present  Ryder  Hall,  at  the  far  end  of  the  property,  housed  research  and  development  labora- 
tories. Pharmaceutical  products  and  perfume  were  manufactiired  at  the  site  as  were  packaging 
materials,  also  imprinted  there.  Other  desirable  products  bearing  the  signature  of  the  neighbor- 
hood included  Symphony  Lawn  stationery  and  Fenway  chocolates.  In  addition  to  the  research  and 
production  facilities,  the  complex  contained  the  company's  headquarters.  A  former  employee 
recalled  that  a  "model  drug  store"  displayed  company  products  and  included  a  soda  fountain 
pationized  by  workers  and  visitors. 

By  1929,  United  Drug  boasted  21  manufacturing  plants,  employed 
about  25,000  workers,  and  supplied  over  10,000  independent  Rexall  Drug  Stores  in  small- 
and  medium-sized  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  the  same  time,  it  operated  a  chain 
of  more  than  500  Liggett  Drug  Stores  in  America's  large  cities.  Brief  ownership  of  England's 
Boot's  drugstore  chain  ended  with  the  stock  market  crash,  but  United  Drug  remained  solvent  after 
Boot's  was  sold  at  a  large  profit. 

In  1944,  Louis  K.  Liggett  turned  the  United  Drug  Company  over  to 
"younger  men."  After  he  died  in  1946,  the  company's  new  president,  Justin  Dart,  changed  its 
name  to  the  Rexall  Drug  Company  and  moved  its  headquarters  to  Los  Angeles.  The  Boston 
complex  was  bought  from  United  Realty  by  Northeastern  University  in  1961.  Three  buildings  in 
the  middle  of  the  block  were  evenhially  demoHshed. 

Evidence  of  the  United  Drug  Company  survives  today.  Fired  terracotta 
shields  at  the  tops  of  the  beveled  corners  at  Greenleaf  Street  carry  the  lettering  "UD  Co."  On  the 
fifth  floor  of  Lake  Hall,  the  Math  Department  enjoys  the  dark  wood  paneling  and  marble  fireplace 
of  United  Drug's  president's  office.  Every  floor  in  the  building  carries  a  large,  walk-in  safe,  per- 
haps for  protecting  secret  product  formulas.  And  over  the  door  on  the  Leon  Stieet  end  of  today's 
Ryder  Building  is  a  carved  sign:  United  Drug  Company  Department  of  Research  and  Technology. 
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Space  to  Learn,  Space  to  Heal 

Besides  the  impressive  panorama  of  American  history  it  offers,  Boston  is  best  known  for  its  hos- 
pitals and  its  educational  institutions.  In  1882,  Children's  Hospital  built  a  large  brick  structure  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  next  to  the  future  site  of  Symphony  Hall.  Today,  within  a  mile  radius  of 
Northeastern  can  be  found  such  medical  estabhshments  as  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital, 
Children's,  the  VA  Hospital,  New  England  Baptist,  Deaconess,  Boston  Medical  Center,  Beth  Israel, 
Dana  Farber,  and  Joslin.  Educational  institutions  within  the  same  vicinity  include  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  Wentworth,  Simmons,  Emmanuel,  Berklee  School  of 
Music,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Boston  Conservatory,  New  England  Conservatory, 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  Wheelock.  Many  found  their  way  into  the  area,  just  like 
Northeastern,  round  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Tufts  University  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  brought  higher  education 
to  the  future  site  of  Northeastern  University  in  the  1890s.  Tufts's  main,  four-story  brick  facility 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Huntington  and  Rogers  Avenue,  where  the  Northeastern  Law  School  is  now 
located.  A  smaller  building  was  tucked  behind  it,  on  Greenleaf  Street.  The  Greenleaf  Building 
remained  long  after  Northeastern  bought  the  property  in  1949.  Into  the  1970s,  when  ROTC  and 
the  Departments  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Earth  Sciences  had  their  offices  in  the  facility, 
occupants  would  report  that  on  hot  summer  days  the  odor  of  formaldehyde  would  rise  from  the 
basement,  where  cadavers  had  once  been  stored.  Kariotis  Hall  replaced  this  old  structure  in  1982. 

Northeastern  Takes  Its  Place 

In  January  1910,  the  YMCA's  stone  building  at  Boylston  and  Berkeley  Streets  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Before  that  date,  the  directors  had  planned  to  move  the  organization  to  the  comer  of  Arlington  and 
Newbury  Streets,  and  a  building  fund  had  been  established  for  that  purpose.  After  the  fire,  as 
programs  continued  in  rented  and  borrowed  buildings  in  the  Back  Bay  and  on  Beacon  Hill,  the 
directors  searched  for  a  more  economical  alternative.  Following  the  lead  of  other  institutions, 
they  settled  on  Huntington  Avenue,  just  west  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

First,  the  YMCA  built  a  small,  brick  Vocational  Building  (now  about  half  of 
the  Cullinane  Building)  at  the  rear  of  the  site,  near  the  railroad.  It  was  completed  just  before  the 
November  1911  groundbreaking  for  the  main  building.  Classes  and  laboratories  for  the  Electrical 
School  (later  Electrical  Engineering)  and  for  the  Automobile  School  were  held  in  the  small  struc- 
ture, which  was  expanded  in  1936.  Northeastern  has  occupied  it  ever  since  it  was  opened. 

When  the  main  YMCA  building  opened  in  1913,  it  accommodated  the  pro- 
grams that  had  been  scattered  in  temporary  locations  for  three  years.  Rudolph  Morris,  in  Where? 
On  Huntington  Avenue,  detected  some  tricky  advertising  in  the  University's  catalogues  of  the  day. 
Photos  of  the  impressive  edifice  captioned  "Entrance  to  the  Main  Building"  make  no  mention  that 
the  facility  was  not  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Northeastem's  students.  Apparendy  they  didn't  mind. 
In  photos  from  early  yearbooks,  the  Y's  lobby  is  clearly  a  center  of  spirited  student  activity. 
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From  that  locus,  the  enthusiasm  would  spread.  In  the  1930s,  Northeastern 
began  to  build  its  own  campus.  It  took  its  place  among  other  institutions  of  note:  Symphony  Hall, 
Horticultural  Hall,  the  Opera  House,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Tufts  University  Medical  and 
Dental  Schools,  Wentworth  Institute,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  to  name  a  few. 
But  the  neighborhood  was  not  completely  dominated  by  high  culture  and  intellectual  endeavor. 
Huntington  Avenue  was  still  a  working  community,  and  a  fun  place  to  be.  Northeastern  would 
take  its  place  in  that  world  as  well.  As  it  grew  over  time,  it  rented  space  in  odier  buildings  along 
Huntington  Avenue — above  a  Rexall  Drug  Store,  and  in  the  Huntington  Building  next  to 
Symphony  Hall — above  two  dance  halls,  and  over  a  large  bowling  alley. 

Combining  recycled  older  buildings  with  modem  structures  designed  for 
specific  purposes.  Northeastern  has  evolved  within  a  wonderfully  diverse  cityscape.  Never  walling 
itself  off  from  its  environment,  it  has  played  a  key  role  in  defining  and  developing  the  Huntington 
Avenue-Fenway  area  into  a  thriving  section  of  Boston.  Indeed,  the  story  of  Northeastem's 
response  to  its  surroundings  parallels  its  modem  mission:  combining  scholarship,  teaching,  and 
learning;  work,  culture,  technology,  and  business;  sports,  recreation,  and  community  service. 
In  other  words,  Northeastern  has  remained  dedicated  to  pursuing  nothing  less  than  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds. 


Gray  Brick,  Red  Brick: 
Building  a  University 

by  Peter  Serenyi 


Write  on  your  doors  the  saying  wise  and  old, 
"Be  bold!  Be  bold!  and  everywhere — Be  hold!" 
— Longfellow 


I 


Coolidge  Shepley  Bulfmch  and  Abbot's 
winning  competition  design  for  the 
campus  of  Northeastern  University, 
1934.  (Courtesy  of  Shepley  Bulfnch 
Richardson  and  Abbot) 


n  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression,  only  the  bold  looked  beyond  the  present.  And  so 
Longfellow's  self-confident  words,  composed  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  were  chosen  to  introduce 
"Northeastern  and  the  Future,"  an  essay  in  the  University's  fund-raising  brochure  Blazing  a  New 
Trail  in  Higher  Education.  On  June  14,  1934,  just  months  before  the  brochure  was  circulated, 
President  Frank  Palmer  Speare  had  announced  that  Northeastern  University  would  build  a  new 
campus.  The  design  proposals  were  in  hand;  the  money  was  not.  The  time  was  ripe  for 
Northeastern  to  articulate  its  mission,  both  verbally  and  visually. 

Blazing  a  New  Trail  defines  Northeastern' s  special  role  in  American  higher 
education:  "to  afford  students  a  direct  approach  to  the  practical  problems  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  are  faced"  and  "to  provide  a  flexible  program  of  educational  opportunities  at 
costs  within  the  reach  of  the  student  of  limited  means."'  The  University  would  remain,  its  leaders 
pledged  in  1934,  uninhibited  by  tradition,  responsive  to  human  needs,  focused  on  teaching  and 
on  offering  students  a  chance  to  earn  while  learning.  In  the  lean  years  of  the  Great  Depression, 
this  seemed  a  recipe  for  success. 

In  fact,  success  had  already  been  achieved.  By  1934,  the  University  had 
grown  to  over  4,600  students.  There  was  a  dire  need  for  new  facilities.  Robert  Gray  Dodge,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  a  Committee  on  Housing  in  June  1933  and  charged  it  with 
preparing  a  Program  for  the  Competition,  outiining  the  University's  requirements  in  conceptuahz- 
ing  a  campus  for  Northeastern."  Functionality  was  the  uppermost  concern.  "Due  attention  must  be 
given  to  three  elements  in  the  development  of  the  University  plant,"  the  program  stipulated:  "archi- 
tectural appropriateness,  utility  and  economy."  However,  no  "preferences  as  to  style"  were  set  forth.' 

"The  Owner  does  not  desire  that  the  exterior  design,  bulk  and  materials 
of  the  adjacent  Y.M.C.A.  building,  in  which  it  now  has  and  will  continue  to  have  certain  quarters, 
nor  the  Opera  House  across  the  avenue,  nor  the  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  shall  influence 
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the  architects  in  presenting  their  own  designs  for  the  new  University,"  the  program  noted."* 
The  University  would  define  itself  through  its  goals,  not  in  response  to  its  neighbors.  A  year  to 
the  month  after  the  invitational  design  competition  had  been  called  for,  President  Speare 
announced  that  it  had  been  won  by  the  nationally  renowned,  Boston-based  architectural  firm  of 
Coolidge  Shepley  Bulfinch  and  Abbot  (see  p.  22).' 

The  principal  designer  for  the  winning  entry  was  Herman  J.  Voss,  later 
assisted  by  chief  collaborator  James  Ford  Clapp  Jr.  Born  in  Boston's  South  End,  the  son  of 
German  immigrants,  Voss  had  been  educated  at  Brimmer  Street  Grammar  School,  where  Louis 
Sullivan,  the  famous  architect,  '"learned  his  letters'  some  thirty  years  before."  When  his  father 
died,  Voss's  formal  education  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Not  until  he  had  already  begim  to  work  for 
Coolidge  Shepley  Bulfinch  and  Abbot  did  he  enter  the  Boston  Architectural  Club  (now  Center). 
Following  a  year  of  outstanding  performance  there,  he  was  accepted  as  a  special  student  by 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design,  where  he  studied  another  year  Before  entering  the 
Northeastern  competition,  he  had  been  principal  designer  for  the  Boston  Lying-in-Hospital  (igzif 
and  Harvard's  Fogg  Art  Museum  (1926)  and  Memorial  Chapel  (1931).  In  1937,  when  construction 
on  his  plans  began  at  Northeastern,  'Voss  designed  the  B.  B.  Chemical  (now  Polaroid)  Building  on 
Memorial  Drive.  This  modernistic  structure  also  incorporates  "Northeastern  gray  brick." 

Fate  herself  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  designer  for 
Northeastern's  first  campus.  Endowed  with  "enormous  native  intelligence  .  .  .  and  an  amazing 
sense  of  design,"'  Herman  Voss,  like  so  many  students  who  would  attend  Northeastern 
University,  had  had  his  education  cut  short  by  financial  reversals  and  family  obligations.  Still, 
driven  to  succeed  in  his  chosen  field,  he  had  secured  a  key  position  in  one  of  the  city's  foremost 
architectural  firms.  Armed  with  the  experience  of  designing  such  important  buildings  as 
a  museum  and  a  chapel  and  utilitarian  buildings  such  as  a  hospital,  in  1934  he  had  been  ready  to 
tackle  a  campus  design  that  required  appropriateness,  economy,  and  utility. 


In  1936,  an  academic  crisis  sent  administrators  and  designers  scurrying 
back  to  their  plans,  plans  that  had  yet  to  be  realized  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  The  College 
of  Engineering,  central  to  Northeastern's  viability,  had  failed  to  receive  accreditation.  The  inspec- 
tion team  from  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  had  particularly  noted 
Northeastern's  cramped  classrooms  and  inadequate  laboratory  facilities.'"  There  could  be  no 
further  delay  in  breaking  ground. 

With  this  first  opportunity  to  translate  its  mission  into  built  form,  the 
University  wanted  to  make  a  bold  statement  about  its  aspirations.  The  designer's  task  was  to 
prove  that  architectural  appropriateness,  utility,  and  economy  could  work  together  to  produce 
a  memorable  form.  Richards  Hall  (originally  called  the  West  Building)  was  the  proof  of  Voss's 
success.  It  was  to  house  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  administrative  offices. 
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William  Welles  Bosworth's  campus  for 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
campus,  1913.  (Courtesy  of  the  MIT  Museum) 


Richards  Hall  by  Coolidge  Shepley  Bulfinch 
and  Abbot,  1937-1938.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
ar\d  Special  Collections  Department) 


Herman  Voss's  1934  winning  design  for  Northeastern  had  been  aptly 
described  by  a  headline  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (June  14,  1934):  "The  New  Northeastern: 
Modernistic  Classical  in  Design."  It  is  characterized  by  Beaux-Arts  classicism:  axial,  symmetrical, 
its  whole  taking  precedence  over  its  constituent  parts. '^  As  such,  it  is  reminiscent  of  Welles 
Bosworth's  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  campus  of  1913  (see  left,  top).  In  the  design 
of  Richards  Hall,  however  those  very  aspects  of  the  original  concept  that  most  resembled 
MIT's — monumentality  and  weight — were  chiseled  off  to  arrive  at  a  scheme  more  spartan 
and  utilitarian,  yet  still  dignified. 

In  1937,  construction  began  on  Richards  Hall  (see  left,  bottom).  The  archi- 
tects' solution  was  to  create  a  steel  skeletal  frame  structure  with  a  classically  ordered  yet  flexible 
interior  and  a  crisp  exterior  The  external  envelope  consists  of  speckled,  light  gray,  glazed  brick 
walls  punctured  by  vertical  strips  of  windows,  their  steel  frames  painted  "battleship  gray.""'  The 
essential  characteristics  of  the  facade  are  defined  by  alternating  the  vertical  windows  (voids)  with 
vertical  walls  (solids)  that  rest  on  a  plinth  (the  basement  level);  the  whole  is  then  crowned  by 
a  discreetly  projecting  cornice.''*  The  quietly  monumental,  central  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  a  set 
of  three  classically  framed  and  hierarchically  arranged  doors  gives  the  building  an  understated 
significance  as  well  as  a  functional  space  for  gathering  and  rest.  The  central  lobby  extends  the 
entryway's  classical  theme  in  its  spatial  organization  and  paneled  surface  treatment.  The  rest  of 
the  building's  interior,  however,  is  modern  and  unabashedly  utilitarian. 

On  October  3,  1938,  during  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Northeastem's 
founding,  Richards  Hall  was  dedicated.  In  accepting  the  keys  to  the  building.  President  Speare 
praised  its  design  and  construction,  for  it  had  been  "planned  for  the  most  effective  use  and  the 
maximum  economy  and  efficiency  in  operation."  The  significance  of  tlie  building  ranged  beyond  the 
utilitarian,  however  Speare  continued:  "The  dedication  of  this  building  marks  a  new  era  in  the  life  of 
the  University,  an  era  in  which  what  has  been  created  will  be  rendered  permanent  and  enduring."^'' 

In  refusing  to  express  a  stylistic  preference  for  its  new  campus  and  in 
releasing  its  future  architects  from  any  need  to  look  to  the  neighborhood  for  design  models, 
Northeastem's  leaders  must  have  expected  something  untraditional,  something  new.  In  Richards 
Hall,  Coolidge  Shepley  Bulfinch  and  Abbot  demonstrated  that  it  could  live  up  to  the  University's 
expectations  by  creating  the  first  of  a  group  of  buildings  whose  totality  would  differ  not  only 
from  anything  found  in  the  neighborhood  or  the  city  but  also  from  anything  found  at  college 
campuses  throughout  the  country. 


Ijy  1944,  planning  for  the  main  quad  was  essentially  complete  (see  p.  26, 
top)."^  According  to  Everett  Marston's  1961  history  of  the  University,  the  notion  of  connecting 
buildings  at  grade  level  had  been  abandoned  that  year  in  favor  of  creating  an  underground 
tunnel  sytem.'^  Another  plan,  from  the  early  1940s,  separates  the  buildings  but  still  links 
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Coolidge  Shepley  Bulfinch  and  Abbot's 
master  plan  for  Northeastern's  campus, 
1944.  (Courtesy  of  Shepley  Buljinch  Richardson 
and  Abbot) 


Walter  Gropius's  Bauhaus  (School  of 
Design)  buildings  in  Dessau,  Germany,  1926. 
(Courtesy  of  the  Busch-Reisinger  Museum, 
Han/ard  University  Art  Museums,  gift  of 
Walter  Cropius) 


them  with  covered  corridors.  During  the  first  ten  years,  then,  the  campus  plan  shed  many  of 
its  Beaux-Arts  characteristics  as  exemphfied  by  interconnected,  U-shaped,  classical  buildings 
forming  a  series  of  semi-enclosed  courtyards. 

Significant  Beaux-Arts  elements  remained,  however:  axial  symmetry,  a 
sense  of  dignified  yet  understated  formahty,  and,  above  all,  the  courtyards,  no  longer  self-contained 
but  present  nonetheless.  The  concept  of  creating  a  campus  with  a  series  of  courtyards  is  one  of  the 
most  compelling  aspects  of  the  plan.  These  courtyards  define  gathering  spaces,  tie  one  part  of  the 
campus  to  the  next,  and  open  it  up  to  its  surroundings.  One  need  only  turn  to  Cram  and  Ferguson's 
1935  design  for  Boston  University — an  uninviting,  stripped  down,  neo-Gothic  wall  separating 
Commonwealth  Avenue  from  the  Charles  River — to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  spaces. 

Ultimately,  then,  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript's  use  of  the  term  "mod- 
ernistic" applies  less  to  Voss's  original,  winning  design  for  the  campus  than  to  the  1944  plan. 
Although  the  1944  campus  plan  as  foreshadowed  in  Richards  Hall  betrays  a  vestigial  Beaux-Arts 
design  methodology — in  its  symmetry,  centrality,  and  verticality — it  also  draws  its  spirit  from 
a  Bauhaus,  matter-of-fact  functionalism.'  The  Beaux-Arts  bulk  and  ornamentation — like  that  evi- 
dent not  only  at  MIT,  but  also  at  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge's  campus  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  of  1906 — had  been  chipped  away  and  replaced  by  the  flat,  planar  Bauhaus  surface  effect 
and  choice  of  color,  which  evoked  the  white  structures  of  European  modernism.  Beaux-Arts  com- 
position had  succumbed  to  a  truly  modernistic,  Bauhaus  surface  treatment  (see  left,  bottom). 


ihe  singularity  and  suitability  of  Northeastern's  architectural  plan  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  in  context.  In  1929,  Charles  Z.  Klauder  and  Herbert  C.  Wise's  influential 
College  Architecture  in  America  had  appeared.  In  planning  colleges,  "the  individuality  of  each  insti- 
tution should  be  sought,"  the  authors  argued,  "to  afford  each  college  its  own  footing  in  its  own 
locale,  to  create  its  own  surroundings  and  plant  in  its  own  way  and  to  suit  its  own  ends."''  The 
architects  at  Coolidge  Shepley  Bulfinch  and  Abbot  clearly  shared  that  view.  For  Harvard's  residen- 
tial college  campus  on  the  Charles  (1924-1930),  they  had  chosen  a  neo-Georgian  treatment. 
Beaux-Arts  Bauhaus  defined  Northeastern.  With  its  red  brick  and  white  steeples.  Harvard  evokes 
America's  patrician,  English  tradition.  With  its  stripped-down  classicism  and  open  courtyards. 
Northeastern  celebrates  an  egalitarian  order.  It  is,  in  short,  a  democratic  university. 

The  democratic  university  emerged  not  only  from  the  well-known  land 
grant  movement  but  also  from  the  so-called  working  man's  schools.  As  Paul  Turner  points  out  in 
Campus:  An  American  Planning  Tradition,  by  the  mid-nineteenth  century  many  educators,  politi- 
cians, and  writers  were  attacking  the  traditional  college  as  irrelevant  to  society's  needs.  In  Walden, 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  for  example,  ridiculed  his  own  Harvard  education  and  advised  youth  to 
forgo  formal  learning  in  favor  of  "the  experiment  of  living."  It  was  in  this  climate  that  in  1857 
Horace  Greeley  founded  his  People's  College  in  Elmira,  New  York.^°  Equally  significant  was  the 
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Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe's  final  plan 
for  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
campus  in  Chicago,  1939-1940. 


evolution  of  scientific  schools,  of  which  an  important  local  example  was  Harvard's  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  Cambridge.^'  The  style  of  architecture  chosen  for  the  working  man's  schools 
was,  by  necessity,  plain  and  simple.  In  scientific  schools,  stylistic  simplicity  was  often  a  reflec- 
tion of  scientists'  and  engineers'  preference  for  utilitarian  design  solutions.  It  is  within  this 
tradition  that  Northeastern  took  its  place. 

Still,  it  must  be  emphasized,  the  University's  original  plans  have  no  peer  in 
built  form.  After  shedding  its  resemblance  to  MIT's  campus,  Northeastem's  1944  plan  made  its 
mark  as  the  most  modem  American  campus  conceived  in  the  Beaux-Arts  tradition.  The  more  rev- 
olutionary campus  designs  to  come  in  this  country  broke  vidth  tiadition  altogether:  They  were 
designed  by  newly  arrived  emigres  from  Germany,  particularly  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Mies's 
campus  plan  for  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago  (1939-1940)  is  more  radical  than 
Northeastem's  (see  left).  Nonetheless,  to  be  ranked  as  the  campus  most  nearly  approaching  Mies's 
fully  developed  modernism  is  no  minor  accomplishment. 


In  1936,  the  year  the  accreditation  crisis  propelled  Northeastem's  building 
plan  forward,  the  University  became  an  entity  in  its  own  right,  formally  independent  from  the 
YMCA"  That  pride  of  ownership  was  obvious  in  the  siting  of  Richards  Hall.  Disregarding  the  orig- 
inal campus  plan,  the  University  had  placed  Richards  (Engineering)  not  next  to  but  opposite  the 
Y,  which  still  provided  library  and  classroom  facilities.  In  so  doing.  Northeastern  took  possession 
of  its  land  and  instantly  created  a  campus.  This  pattern  was  followed  in  1941  when  the  Science 
Building  (west  wing  of  Mugar)  was  placed  opposite  the  Botolph  Building  (now  Cullinane  Hall)  to 
suggest  yet  another  "college  quad"  effect.  An  aerial  photograph  of  1940,  in  the  Northeastern 
University  Archives,  captures  the  complex  and  ambivalent  relationship  between  "parent"  and 
"child."  With  its  sheer  bulk,  the  YMCA  building  dominates  the  block,  but  the  adolescent  "off- 
spring" boldly  declares  its  youthful  independence  by  removing  to  a  distance  and  carving  into  the 
landscape  V-shaped  pathways  projecting  directly  from  its  doors. 

When  Frank  Palmer  Speare  handed  over  the  presidency  to  Carl  S.  Ell  in 
1940,  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  campus  were  clearly  defined.  During  his  administia- 
tion.  Ell  completed  all  the  buildings  remaining  in  the  1934-1944  plans  for  the  campus.  He  then 
went  on  to  extend  Speare's  vision  with  the  construction  of  the  Cabot  Physical  Education  Center  of 
1954-1955  and  the  Graduate  Center  (Churchill  Hall),  completed  in  1959.  In  1956,  the  Classroom- 
Laboratory  Building  (Hayden  Hall)  was  dedicated,  an  occasion  broadly  conceived  to 
celebrate  twenty  years  of  progress.^'  Progress,  in  architectural  terms,  had  followed  a  linear  course; 
it  was  left  to  President  Asa  S.  Knowles  to  chart  a  new  one. 

Knowles  set  high  standards  for  his  administration.  In  his  inaugural  speech 
of  September  8,  1959,  he  proclaimed,  "It  is  our  task  to  equal  and  even  surpass  our  predecessors 
in  the  implementation  of  these  visions  ...  [so  that]  .  .  .  this  University  will  achieve  'that  greatness 
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The  interior  of  the  addition  to  the  Carl  S.  Ell 
Student  Center,  1964-1966.  (Reprinted  with 
permission  from  Ralph  Hutchins,  photographer) 


The  United  Drug  Company  complex  in 
1961.  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Physical  Plant) 


Shepley  Bulfinch  Richardson  and 
Abbot's  proposed  development  plan  for 
Northeastern's  campus,  1961.  (Courtesy 
of  Shepley  Bulfinch  Richardson  and  Abbot) 


which  is  her  destiny."'^"*  Knowles's  expansive  goals  extended  to  the  University's  physical  plant. 
Within  the  context  of  the  Diamond  Anniversary  Development  Program,  initiated  in  ig6i  and  com- 
pleted by  1974,  Knowles  added  eight  new  academic  buildings  to  the  seven  already  in  existence.  He 
also  built  the  addition  to  the  Ell  Student  Center,  the  Barletta  Natatorium,  and  three  dormitories.  He 
bought  up  buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for  housing,  classrooms,  and  offices  for  faculty  and 
administration.  By  the  time  he  retired  as  president  of  Northeastern  in  1975,  Knowles  had  increased 
the  Boston  campus  from  15  to  50  acres  and — including  the  various  suburban  campuses,  of  which 
the  largest  is  Burlington — the  total  real  estate  holdings  of  the  University  from  28  to  337  acres. ^' 

The  most  significant  building  constructed  on  the  Boston  campus  during 
the  Knowles  presidency  was  the  addition  (1964-1966)  to  the  Carl  S.  Ell  Student  Center  (see  left, 
top).^  With  usable  floor  space  of  over  102,000  square  feet,  the  building  included  a  1,200-seat  cafe- 
teria, a  10,000-square-foot  central  atrium/lounge,  a  ballroom  for  300,  a  large  game  room,  and 
twenty-five  meeting  rooms.  Designed  by  Jean  Paul  Carlhian  of  Shepley  Bulfinch  Richardson  and 
Abbot,  the  structure  exemplified  two  entirely  different  approaches  to  design.  With  its  gray  brick 
and  vertical  windows,  the  exterior  largely  adopted  the  Beaux-Arts-Bauhaus  style  of  the  original 
campus.  Its  interior,  however,  characterized  by  a  dramatic  use  of  concrete  forms  and  multileveled 
interlocking  spaces,  followed  the  so-called  Bnitalist  style  of  the  1960s. ^'' 

The  building's  split  personahty  emerged  from  Knowles's  concern  for 
uniformity  and  economics.  When  Carlhian  suggested  that  the  University  abandon  its  1930s 
modernism  in  favor  of  a  contemporary  style,  he  recalls  Knowles's  response,  "Give  me  your  white 
brick  and  vertical  windows  for  the  exteriors  and  do  anything  you  want  with  the  interiors."^ 
Carlhian  obliged.  Hidden  behind  the  University's  no-nonsense  signature  exterior  unfolded  a  space 
of  dramatic  breadth  and  concept.^' 

In  addition  to  the  University's  architects,  some  students  began  to  voice 
their  own  opinions  about  the  campus.  In  the  winter  of  1963,  about  three  hundred  students  were 
polled,  with  the  majority  describing  the  campus  as  "business-like,"  "lacking  variety,"  or  "very  dis- 
appointing."'" Disaster  loomed  on  the  horizon.  The  Diamond  Anniversary  Development 
Program's  greatly  expanded  campus  plan  simply  replicated  gray  brick  buildings  across  the  land- 
scape, swept  clean  of  nonconforming,  old  occupants  (see  opposite  page). 

Bob  Minichiello,  BEd  1964  .  the  student  responsible  for  the  survey,  pressed 
his  agenda  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Northeastern  News.  Casting  off  the  undergraduate's  typical  dif- 
fidence, he  boldly  proposed  a  five-point  program  aimed  at  "repairing  Northeastern's  architectural 
reputation."  He  recommended  that  architects  address  the  issue  in  a  University-sponsored  sympo- 
sium; that  the  administration  reconsider  its  future  plans  for  the  campus;  that  the  interiors  of  exist- 
ing buildings  be  repainted  in  bright  red,  blue,  and  yellow  on  a  white  background;  that  a  course  on 
modern  architecture  or  a  full  degree  program  in  architecture  be  offered;  and  that  a  permanent 
committee  on  architecture — including  students,  faculty,  and  administrators — be  established.'" 
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The  Lake  Hall  entry,  formerly  the  United 
Drug  Company  Administration  Building, 
built  around  ign.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Piiotography) 


Knowles  was  unmoved.  He  defended  the  campus  as  "functional,  modem, 
simple  and  attractive."  "This  basic  style  will  not  be  altered  drastically  in  the  present  development 
program,"  he  categorically  declared.'^  In  addition  to  his  much-heralded  conservatism,  Knowles 
was  motivated  by  economic  considerations.  Oddly  enough,  these  economic  considerations  even- 
tually relieved  the  University  of  its  almost  military  precision. 

In  1961,  Northeastern  purchased  a  seven-acre  parcel  of  land  from  the 
United  Realty  Company.  The  entire,  red-brick  industrial  complex  occupying  the  site,  once 
owned  by  the  United  Drug  Company,  was  to  be  razed  to  make  way  for  a  sports  facility.  After 
reducing  three  blocks  of  buildings  facing  Forsyth  Street  to  rubble,  however,  the  demolition  crew 
was  ordered  to  stop.  The  University  had  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  old  buildings  now  had  to  be 
salvaged  for  offices  and  laboratories  (see  p.  29,  bottom)." 

The  high  point  of  the  complex — designed  by  the  Boston  firm  of  Gay  and 
Proctor  and  later  modified  by  Wheelwright,  Haven  &  Hoyt,  the  firm  that  designed  the  old  Opera 
House  on  Huntington  Avenue — is  the  grand  comer  structure  facing  Leon  and  Greenleaf  Streets 
(Lake  Hall,  see  left).  Originally  designed  to  house  administrative  offices  for  the  United  Drug 
Company,  the  building  exerts  a  stiong  presence  through  its  form,  siting,  and  surface  treatment, 
which  ranges  from  extensive  use  of  quoins  to  a  highly  elaborate  parapet.  The  choice  of 
buff-colored,  terracotta  ornamentation  to  relieve  the  red-brick  exterior  lends  the  building  scale,  pro- 
portion, and  a  heightened  sense  of  significance.  Yet,  it  is  the  gently  curved  facade  of  Nightingale 
Hall  that  would  most  dramatically  influence  architectural  developments  at  the  University.''' 

Knowles  undoubtedly  never  suspected  that  the  reclaimed  United  Drug 
buildings  he  had  meant  to  destroy  would  emerge  as  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  architecture 
of  the  campus.  It  was  left  to  his  successor  to  understand  the  unintended  legacy  of  the  Diamond 
Anniversary  Development  Program.  When  Kenneth  G.  Ryder  accepted  the  presidency  in  May 
1975,  he  declared,  "we  look  forward  to  establishing  a  climate  of  harmony  and  unity."'^  The  final 
years  of  Knowles's  administration  had  been  characterized  by  confrontation — with  students, 
faculty,  and  neighbors.'    Healing  wounds  was  thus  a  first  priority  for  the  new  president. 

A  more  welcoming  aspect  for  the  campus  would  advance  that  goal.  The 
United  Drug  complex,  a  notable  example  of  tum-of-the-century  industrial  architecture,  provided 
a  means  of  introducing  a  more  flexible  design.  From  it  would  emerge  the  University's  "red-brick 
campus,"  characterized  by  softer  forms  and  warm  surfaces. 


JXnowles's  building  plan  had  been  frenetic;  Ryder's,  the  pace  as  well  as  the 
plan,  was  selective  and  judicious.  At  the  outset,  two  buildings  were  brought  to  completion.  The 
Stearns  Cooperative  Education  Building,  constructed  in  1 975-1 976,  was  the  last  structure  to  be 
designed  by  Shepley  Bulfinch  Richardson  and  Abbot.  Willis,  an  apartment-style  residential  hall 
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opened  in  1979,  also  turned  its  face  to  the  past.  Designed  by  Keyes  Associates  of  Waltham,  the 
undistinguished  slab  remains  the  most  inappropriately  conceived  building  on  campus.  It  is 
a  high-rise  in  a  low-rise  campus,  sheathed  in  gray  brick  in  a  red-brick  environment.  In  its  color, 
texture,  and  materials,  it  stands  oblivious  to  the  United  Drug  complex  just  beyond  its  front  door. 
In  Uiming  on  a  diagonal,  it  spurns  neighboring  Lake  and  Holmes  Halls  to  ahgn  itself  with  the  gray 
campus  some  distance  away.''  With  the  construction  of  Willis  Hall,  loyalty  to  the  original  campus 
design  was  carried  to  an  absurd  conclusion. 

Cargill  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  announced  that  the  University  was 
turning  a  comer.  When  Michael  Meltsner  was  appointed  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  in  1979,  one 
of  his  most  urgent  tasks  was  to  enlarge  its  facilities  to  ensure  that  it  would  meet  accreditation  stan- 
dards established  by  the  American  Bar  Association.'*  He  proposed  that  the  University  choose  a 
design  through  the  mechanism  of  an  invitational  competition,  and  he  recommended  that  among 
those  invited  be  Herbert  S.  Newman  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  At  the  conclusion  of  its  process, 
the  Building  Committee  settled  on  Newman,  an  "artist-architect"  who  served  on  die  faculty  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Architecture.  Against  all  odds,  but  with  the  continuous  support  of  President  Ryder, 
Newman  effected  a  radical  departure  from  the  design  tradition  of  Northeastern  University. 

In  designing  Cargill  Hall  (1981-1982),  Newman  was  intrigued  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  place  making  (see  p.  32).  Instead  of  stacking  yet  another  box  into  the  limited  area  defined 
by  the  Knowles  Center  and  Stearns  on  the  north  and  Dockser  on  the  south,  he  opened  up  space  by 
partially  sinking  the  building.  Within  its  cavities  and  topping  its  roof  were  created  two  courtyards, 
filled  with  trees  and  grass,  and  a  plaza,  dominated  by  a  clock  tower.  With  such  an  imaginative 
rethinking  of  spatial  concepts,  Nortiieastem's  "quad  tradition"  had  been  given  new  meaning.  The 
purplish  gray  slate  sheathing  of  Cargill  Hall  was  yet  another  link  between  die  gray-brick  campus  of 
the  foimders  and  the  newly  emerging  red-brick  campus.  Even  tiiough  many  would  view  Cargill  Hall 
as  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  die  University,  Newman  had  in  fact  designed  a  bridge  between  the  past, 
which  deserved  respect  but  not  mindless  replication,  and  the  future,  which  remained  to  be  realized. 

At  the  same  time,  Newman  had  an  opportunity  to  shape  that  future  witii  his 
design  for  Kariotis  Hall  (see  p.  32).  Situated  on  the  southwest  end  of  the  Law  School  Plaza,  Kariotis 
is  the  University's  most  radical  building.  Here  utihty,  economy,  and  functionaUty — the  University's 
basic  design  principles — were  thrown  over  in  favor  of  an  artistic  statement.  As  realized,  Kariotis  is 
the  most  evocative  piece  of  sculpture  on  campus.  Robert  Campbell,  tiie  architectural  critic  of  The 
Boston  Globe,  captured  its  effect  within  the  whole.  "In  relation  to  the  rest  of  Northeastern,  his 
[Newman's]  buUdings  look  as  whimsical  as  flower  children  on  die  steps  of  the  Pentagon."'' 

The  red-brick-and-concrete,  semicircular  body  of  Kariotis  Hall,  connected 
to  Dockser  by  a  multileveled,  glazed  bridge,  pays  visual  tribute  to  its  older  neighbor  across  the 
sti-eet,  whose  red  brickwork,  buff-colored  trim,  and  discreetiy  curved  walls  it  incorporates  in  a  bold 
and  dramatic  fashion.  While  its  street  facade  enters  a  dialogue  with  the  United  Drug  complex,  the 
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Cargill  Hall  and  Kariotis  Hall,  designed 
by  Herbert  S.  Newman,  1981-1982. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Photography) 


building  also  reaches  toward  Huntington  Avenue  through  a  boldly  conceived  glass  stair  tower.  In 
Herbert  Newman's  words,  "Kariotis  Hall . .  .  represents  an  attempt  to  create  a  contemporary,  func- 
tionally responsive  building  that  meets  its  obligations  to  its  urban  context,  and  also  acts  as  a  free 
sculptural  object  to  vitalize  and  dramatize  the  new  open  space  of  the  Law  School  Plaza. '"*° 

As  President  Ryder  well  understood,  at  the  heart  of  any  major  research 
university  is  a  first-rate  library.  Northeastem's  reputation  was  growing  nationally,  but  this  key  facil- 
ity had  not.  Never  intended  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a  research  university  with  an  increasing 
number  of  colleges  and  graduate  schools.  Dodge  Library  had  become  a  glaringly  inadequate  facil- 
ity a  mere  decade  after  it  opened  in  1952.  Pressure  from  students  and  the  University's  accrediting 
agency  during  the  late  1960s  prompted  the  trustees  to  accept  a  proposal  for  a  sixteen-story  library 
building  in  1970;  the  design  was  later  abandoned  for  reasons  of  cost.  An  annex  to  Dodge  to  be 
constructed  under  the  quad  met  a  similar  fate. 

Ryder  was  adamant:  A  new  library  absolutely  had  to  be  buOt.'*'  Although  no 
funding  was  in  sight,  a  two-phase  invitational  design  competition  was  launched  in  1981.  Three  firms 
were  selected  to  prepare  schematic  designs:  Shepley  Bulfinch  Richardson  and  Abbot;  the  Architects 
Collaborative  of  Cambridge;  and  Sasaki  and  Associates  of  Watertown.  In  January  1983,  the  Architects 
Collaborative  was  awarded  the  commission  for  a  five-story,  240,000-square-foot  library. 

Not  until  September  1986,  after  three  years  of  intensive  work,  was  sufficient 
funding  secured — $13.5  million  from  the  Department  of  Defense — to  inspire  hope  that  the  project 
would  take  concrete  form.  Another  year  elapsed  before  groundbreaking  and  another  three  years 
before  the  library  finally  opened  in  the  fall  of  1990.  Although  President  Ryder  retired  in  1989,  the 
dedication  of  the  Ubrary  a  year  later  must  be  seen  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  presidency. 

The  library  designed  by  the  Architects  Collaborative  was  well  constructed, 
intelligently  planned,  and  "user-friendly";  it  has  met  the  test  of  time  successfully  (see  p.  34).  In 
form,  scale,  exterior  cladding,  and  detailing,  it  sits  proudly  in  the  midst  of  the  older  gray  campus 
without  trying  to  conform  to  its  design  characteristics.  The  library's  gray,  precast  concrete  panels, 
for  example,  relate  well  to  the  glazed  brick  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  its  ribbon  windows 
are  effective  links  to  those  of  the  Snell  Engineering  Building.''^ 

It  is  in  its  siting,  however,  that  the  hbrary  makes  its  most  dramatic  contri- 
bution to  the  campus  as  a  whole.  With  its  deeply  recessed  portico  and  projecting  stair  tower,  the 
building's  north  facade  offers  a  welcoming  backdrop  to  the  quadrangle.  As  it  raps  behind  the  stair 
tower,  the  portico  also  faces  west,  providing  a  striking  vista  toward  the  red-brick  campus.  Opening 
up  to  the  north  and  west,  the  Snell  Library  gathers  the  campus  around  itself  thus  becoming  not 
only  the  inteUectual  center  of  the  University  but  its  physical  center  as  well. 

An  additional  element  unifying  the  campus  was  the  greenery  introduced 
during  Ryder's  presidency.  Before  his  beautification  campaign  was  kicked  off  Northeastem's 
campus  was  well  known  not  only  for  its  gray  brick  but  also  for  its  black  tar.  The  greening  of 
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Northeastern  began  modestly  and  proceeded  incrementally.  In  1976,  the  University  received  its 
first  park,  complete  with  picnic  tables,  named  for  Walter  Le  Beau.  In  1985,  ground  was  broken  to 
landscape  the  main  (later  named  the  Krentzman)  quadrangle.  William  Pressley  of  Cambridge  was 
hired  for  the  task,  and  later  his  firm  was  employed  as  the  University's  landscape  architect. 


Snell  Library,  a  project  by  the  Architects 
Collaborative,  1987-1990.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Photography) 


J.he  desire  to  create  a  more  welcoming  environment  along  with  the  need 
to  fulfill  certain  requirements  imposed  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  prompted  the 
University  to  commission  Sasaki  Associates  to  develop  a  new  master  plan  for  the  campus. 
Completed  in  1987,  the  document  outlined  a  set  of  recommendations  that  informed  the  mission 
to  transform  the  campus  from  that  befitting  a  commuter  school  to  that  of  a  residential  university. 
The  main  objective  of  the  master  plan  was  "to  create  a  distinctive,  inviting  campus  setting 
that  reinforces  the  quality  of  place  at  Northeastern  University."  The  principal  concept  advanced 
for  accomplishing  that  goal  was  to  construct  "an  open  space  mall  that  will  link  existing  campus 
development  with  proposed  new  buildings  and  facilities.  This  will  be  the  major  organizing 
element  for  the  whole  campus  and  will  run  from  the  Resource  Center  [Snell  Library]  located  at 
the  heart  of  the  campus  across  Forsyth  Street  to  the  Parker  Stieet  campus  edge."  The  mall  would 
be  defined  by  "a  system  of  connected  pedestrian  open  spaces"  adorned  with  plantings  and  outdoor 
furniture  and  flanked  by  new  and  existing  buildings.'*'  Up  to  the  edge  of  Leon  Stieet,  most  of  these 
recommendations  have  since  been  realized. 

The  master  plan  offered  two  other  notable  recommendations:  Variety 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  design  of  new  buildings,  and  clear  boundaries  and  entry  gateways 
should  be  created  throughout  the  campus.  To  counter  the  uniformity  of  the  campus,  "selective 
new  buildings  should  exhibit  functional  and  symbolic  design  features  .  .  .  that  bring  distinction 
and  variety  to  the  campus  at  stiategic  locations."'''*  The  New  Classroom  Building  and  the  Egan  and 
Marino  Centers  dramatically  fill  both  roles,  as  they  create  additional  sites  of  interest  and  entry 
along  Huntington  Avenue  and  across  from  the  recently  built  Ruggles  MBTA  station,  another  loca- 
tion from  which  pedestrians  stream  onto  campus. 

During  President  Ryder's  administration,  the  renovation  of  older  buildings 
was  also  taken  as  an  important  opportunity  to  strive  for  design  excellence.  The  erstwhile  conver- 
sion of  the  United  Drug  complex  into  an  academic  office  building,  a  project  begun  in  1961,  went 
forward  without  the  thoughtfulness  and  financial  resources  it  deserved.  While  the  distinguished 
historical  shell  was  preserved,  it  simply  masked  a  nondescript  interior  volume  within.  Such  would 
not  be  the  case  with  the  Ruggles  Building,  the  least  distinguished  member  of  the  United  Drug 
complex,  renovated  in  1985-1986  and  renamed  Ryder  Hall  in  1989.  Built  in  1913  as  the  research 
and  development  center  of  the  United  Drug  Company,  Ryder  Hall  was  redesigned  by  Sasaki 
Associates  as  a  multipurpose  building,  with  considerable  space  devoted  to  the  three  arts 
departments:  Art  and  Architecture,  Music,  and  Theatie.  The  building's  focal  point  is  its  three-story 
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The  Ryder  Hall  lobby  by  Sasaki 
Associates,  1985-1986.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Pl^otography) 


atrium-lobby,  a  light-filled  space  defined  by  exposed  brick  walls  and  dominated  by  a  circular  metal 
staircase  that  also  functions  as  a  central,  abstract  sculpture  (see  left).'*' 

With  Kariotis  Hall,  the  Snell  Library,  the  first  campus  beautificarion  efforts, 
the  new  master  plan,  and  Ryder  Hall,  the  presidency  of  Kenneth  G.  Ryder  set  a  promising  course 
for  the  future.  It  was  left  to  John  A.  Curry,  inaugurated  in  July  1989,  to  pursue  it.  The  path  was 
straight  and  clear,  but  it  was  strewn  with  obstacles.  In  the  fall  of  1990,  enrollments  began  to  drop 
precipitously.  Forced  to  act  quickly  and  decisively.  President  Curry  restructured  the  University:  He 
drastically  cut  budgets  over  five  years,  froze  faculty  positions,  and  pruned  the  staff  Still,  efforts  to 
beautify  the  campus  moved  forward  with  unprecedented  speed:  landscaping;  construction  of  three 
new  buildings  (New  Classroom  Building,  the  Egan  and  the  Marino  Centers);  major  renovations  of 
Dodge  Hall,  the  Ell  Student  Center  (renamed  the  Curry  Student  Center  in  1996),  and  Columbus 
Place;  and  remodeling  of  Ryder  Hall.  It  was  as  if  someone  had  waved  a  magic  wand. 

That  someone  was  Robert  L.  Culver,  in  1990  appointed  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  by  President  Curry.'*  Culver  and  Curry  were  determined  to  improve  not 
only  the  University's  financial  standing  but  also  its  physical  plant,  which  they  rightly  valued  for 
investment  as  well  as  aesthetic  ends.  With  a  deeply  felt  interest  in  architecture  complementing 
his  expertise  in  matters  financial,  Culver  articulated  a  vision  of  how  architecture,  planning,  and 
interior  design  could  work  together  to  express  Northeastern's  mission.  Not  since  Frank  Palmer 
Spear  had  such  a  clear  and  conscious  effort  been  made  to  convey  institutional  aspirations  through 
built  form.  As  President  Curry  redefined  the  University's  future  as  a  smaller  but  better  institution 
of  higher  learning,  the  treasurer  translated  that  goal  into  a  more  open,  flexible,  and  visually 
satisfying  campus  environment.  The  key  recommendations  of  the  1987  long-range  master  plan 
were  realized  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Indeed,  openness  and  flexibility  characterize  all  the  latest  additions  to 
the  campus.  Designed  by  Cannon  of  Boston,  the  Classroom  Building  of  1994-1995,  for  example, 
reinterprets  the  curved,  red-brick  wall  and  the  cornice  line  of  its  neighbor.  Nightingale  Hall, 
and  its  glazed  facade  makes  the  building  interact  with  its  surroundings  (see  p.  38,  bottom). 
Likewise  in  the  Marino  Recreation  Center  (designed  by  HNTB  of  Boston  and  built  in  1995-1996), 
a  slanted,  curved,  curtain  wall  of  glass  engages  the  campus  beyond  and  Huntington  Avenue  below. 
While  a  multileveled  atrium  dramatically  pulls  together  the  building's  diverse  activities,  its 
boldest  feature  are  the  aerobics  areas  lined  along  the  external  glass  wall.  For  those  exercising, 
the  streetscape  becomes  a  welcome  substitute  for  a  TV  screen,  and  for  those  looking  into  the 
building,  especially  at  night,  the  exercisers,  stacked  on  two  upper  stories,  appear  like  actors  on 
a  huge  movie  screen  (see  p.  38,  top). 

Landscape  design  presented  another  means  for  softening  Frank  Palmer 
Speare's  hard,  angular,  and  utilitarian  commuters'  campus.  In  1990,  William  Pressley,  the 
University's  landscape  architect,  completed  the  library  quadrangle,  a  masterpiece  that  has  received 
two  awards,  one  from  the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  and  the  other  from  the  American 
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Pressley  Associates  designed  the 
Centennial  Path,  shown  here  with  the 
Egan  Center  and  the  Dana  and  Snell  build- 
ings, 1996.  (Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Steve  Rosentlial  Photography) 


Association  of  Nurserymen,  both  in  1992.'*''  Here  geometry,  color,  and  nature  work  together  to  create 
a  dramatic  new  focal  point  for  the  campus.  The  space  was  further  animated  by  the  new  food  court 
added  to  the  Curry  Student  Center.  Built  by  CMC  Architects  of  Boston  in  1993,  the  concrete  frame 
structure  serves  as  a  fitting  link  between  the  1960s  Brutalist  modernism  of  the  center's  original 
interior  and  the  softer  space  of  the  quad.  What  Jean  Paul  Carlhian  was  unable  to  do  under  President 
Knowles  was  made  possible  under  President  Curry:  to  relate  the  building's  interior  to  its  exterior. 

In  1996,  the  most  open  and  engaging  connection  between  the  gray-  and  the 
red-brick  campuses  was  achieved  with  the  Centennial  Path  leading  from  SneU  Library  to  Forsyth 
Street  (see  left).  Flanked  by  the  science  and  engineering  buildings,  the  space  opens  up  toward  the 
west,  thanks  to  the  ingenious  siting  of  the  Egan  Center. "*  The  edges  of  the  landscape  are  defined  on 
one  side  by  a  cluster  of  trees  that  partially  shield  the  Dana  and  SneU  Buildings,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  "picture-perfect"  grouping  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  that  are  reflected  in  the  dark  glass  wall 
of  Egan.  The  path  itself  is  composed  of  gently  curving  brick  and  asphalt  surfaces,  interspersed  by 
softly  sculpted  mounds  of  grass  and  flanked  by  carefully  placed  outdoor  furniture.  In  the  path's  vista 
is  Centennial  Common,  which  presently  concludes  the  spatial  continuum,  beginning  with  the 
Krentzman  quadrangle.  In  the  best  tradition  of  New  England  greens,  the  common  serves  not  only 
as  a  place  of  rest  and  relaxation  but  also  as  a  magnet  for  the  buildings  that  face  it  (see  p.  38,  bottom). 

Given  the  highly  defined  personality  of  the  original  campus,  composed  of 
cool,  abstract,  and  rather  cerebral  buildings  expressing  a  functional  approach  to  learning  and  a 
puritanical  way  of  life,  landscaping  offered  the  most  economical  and  persuasive  means  of  altering 
that  effect  quickly  and  decisively.  A  more  "life  affirming"  environment — to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Vice  President  Culver — emerged  in  which  greater  connectedness,  openness,  flexibility,  choice,  and 
freedom  prevailed.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  softening  of  Frank  Palmer 
Speare's  campus  was  possible  precisely  because  courtyards  were  the  central  element  of  the  origi- 
nal campus  design,  even  though  the  automobile,  rather  than  nature,  was  too  long  allowed  to 
occupy  them.  In  recent  years,  that  concept  has  been  carried  throughout  the  campus,  from  outdoor 
gathering  areas  like  quadrangles  and  commons  to  interiors  incorporating  inviting  places  for 
eating,  conversation,  study,  and  rest. 


/Architecture  is  born  out  of  a  dialogue  between  client  and  designer.  When 
the  partners  are  a  good  match  and  the  owner's  institutional  identity  is  captured  in  built  form, 
the  result  is  a  triumph  for  authenticity.  Northeastem's  founding  generation  clearly  articulated 
its  goals  of  order,  utility,  and  economy;  the  architects  responded  with  a  design  that  combined 
the  dignified  formality  of  the  Beaux-Arts  tradition  with  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  Bauhaus  modernism. 
Thus  did  Northeastem's  founding  generation  and  its  architects  give  us  a  remarkable  historic 
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HNTB  created  the  Roger  M.  and 
Michelle  S.  Marino  Recreation  Center, 
1995-1996.  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern 
University  Photograpl^y) 


Pressley  Associates'  Centennial 
Common,  shown  here  with  the  New 
Classroom  Building,  1995-1996,  and 
the  Maureen  and  Richard  J.  Egan 
Engineering/Science  Research  Center, 
1996-1997,  both  by  Cannon.  (Courtesy 
of  Northeastern  University  Photography) 


document  in  the  original  campus,  a  document  that  speaks  well  to  the  University's  vision  of 
its  unique  role  within  the  city  and  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  It  is  important  that 
that  authentic  form,  created  to  be  "permanent  and  enduring,"  in  the  words  of  Frank  Palmer 
Speare,  be  preserved  in  its  integrity. 

The  engineer's  predilection  for  economic  design  solutions  was  reaffirmed 
by  President  Knowles  in  the  1960s.  By  the  early  1980s,  however,  a  new  spirit  was  making  its 
presence  felt  on  campus.  Kariotis  Hall,  conceived  as  an  artistic  statement,  heralded  a  new  era  in 
Northeastem's  design  philosophy.  In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  and  aesthetic  of  postmodernism, 
Kariotis  also  stressed  the  importance  of  history  and  contextuality  through  its  reference  to  the  red- 
brick United  Drug  complex  across  from  it.  Thus  was  the  engineer's  vision  of  economy  and  utility, 
as  exempHfied  in  the  gray-brick  campus  just  beyond  Kariotis  Hall,  brought  into  a  dialogue  with  the 
vision  of  openness,  flexibility,  and  respect  for  history  characteristic  of  the  liberal  arts,  then  emerging — 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Ryder — as  a  central  force  in  the  academic  life  of  the  University. 

If  Richards  defines  Northeastem's  first  phase,  Kariotis  is  the  path  giver  for 
the  second.  Its  warm,  expressive  curvilinearity  softens  the  cool  and  hard  angularity  of  the  original 
buildings.  While  lacking  the  dramatic  effects  of  the  Marino  Center,  the  most  enduring  architec- 
tural statement  of  the  Curry  years  is  the  New  Classroom  Building,  for  it  combines  a  respect  for  the 
past  with  a  view  toward  the  future  in  its  high-tech  facilities. 

The  gray-brick  campus  and  the  red-brick  campus  both  define  Northeastern 
University  as  it  moves  into  its  second  century.  That  those  two  parts  of  the  whole  campus  converse 
vidth  one  another,  play  off  of  one  another,  represents  the  rich  diversity  and  complexity  of 
Northeastern  today.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  careful  planning  of  a  century  of  leadership,  the 
University's  mission  as  it  was  and  as  it  has  evolved  has  been  translated  into  authentic  architectural 
forms  and  welcoming  campus  spaces. 
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Back  to  the  Future:  Co-op  and  Northeastern's 
Twice-Born  Law  School 

by  Brook  K.  Baker 


I 


Northeastern  School  of  Law  class  of 
1977  with  President  Ryder  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


n  early  September  1973,  I  dropped  my  forty-five  cent  token  in  the  turnstile  at  Lechmere  Station 
and  boarded  the  Green  Line  E-train  for  Northeastern  University.  I  was  about  to  take  my  first  class 
at  the  new  School  of  Law.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  I  was  following  in  my  father's  footsteps, 
although  after  a  forty-five-minute  commuter  train  ride  to  North  Station,  he  had  walked  the  extra 
forty-five-minute  distance  to  Huntington  Avenue  and  back  again  to  save  twenty  cents.  Bradford 
Baker  had  entered  Northeastern  as  an  undergraduate  in  the  fall  of  1938,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Great 
Depression,  and  graduated  in  1946,  after  serving  three  years  overseas  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Like  many  Northeastern  students  of  his  generation,  my  father  was  the  first  in  his  family  to 
attend  college,  and  it  was  a  stretch.  Those  two  dimes  really  mattered,  and  so  did  his  paying  co-op  job. 

Co-op  was  essential:  Without  it,  Bradford  Baker  would  not  have  been  able 
to  attend  college.  And  yet  co-op  was  more  than  a  means  to  an  end.  Out  of  his  co-op  jobs  in  the 
financial  district  and  at  a  milk  factory,  my  father  spun  fascinating  stories  of  college  life  for  his  twin 
sons.  Later,  I  would  learn  that  those  co-op  experiences  influenced  the  progress  of  his  career 
as  much  as  his  business  courses  with  Dean  Hamilton  had.  Srill,  these  were  reminiscences  from 
a  different  time,  and,  like  big  band  music,  I  didn't  see  what  they  had  to  do  with  me. 

Four  years  after  graduating  from  an  elite  college,  I  decided  to  go  to  law 
school.  Northeastern's  recently  reopened  School  of  Law,  I  heard,  had  a  progressive,  student- 
centered  philosophy:  no  grades;  no  class  rank;  a  public-interest  focus;  and — most  intriguing  of 
all — co-op,  a  term  I  had  come  to  associate  with  delivering  bearer  bonds  and  heaving  milk  cans. 
Fulfilling  my  expectations  in  every  way.  Northeastern  provided  me  an  excellent  legal  education.  My 
teachers,  most  of  whom  are  now  my  colleagues,  were  gifted,  and  the  environment  was  vibrant, 
diverse,  and  socially  committed.  Still,  my  most  intense,  enduring  educational  experiences  had 
occurred  not  in  the  classroom  but  in  my  co-ops,  all  of  which  I  spent  in  progressive  law  offices  and 
legal  services  back-up  centers.  What  had  been  a  mystery  was  now  revealed.  To  be  sure,  co-op  helps 
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The  class  of  1902  graduated  from  the 
Evening  Law  School  of  the  Boston  YMCA. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University  Libraries 
Archives  and  Special  Collections  Department) 


Students  pay  for  their  schooling  and  offers  them  a  taste  of  possible  careers.  It  is  also — more  fun- 
damentally and  more  importantly,  I  had  discovered — a  remarkable  engine  for  learning  the  values, 
disposition,  and  competencies  of  a  profession. 

ihe  old  evening  program  introduced  one  hundred  years  ago  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Central  Branch  YMCA  (the  seed  from  which  Northeastern  University  would  grow)  was 
one  of  a  new  breed  of  non-elite  law  schools,  directed  toward  a  working-class  population  headed  for 
a  new  kind  of  urban  practice.  The  student  who  attended  the  program  often  worked  a  menial  job 
during  the  day  and  cracked  his  books  at  night.  Attending  a  prestigious  university  full  time  or  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship  with  an  establishment  lawyer  were  both  out  of  the  question — wrong  bank 
balance,  wrong  pedigree,  wrong  religion,  wrong  address.  Although  the  setting  in  which 
Northeastern  students  received  their  schooling  and  where  they  would  land  their  first  jobs  once 
they  matriculated  would  differ  from  those  experienced  by  their  well-heeled  fellows.  Northeastern 
law  students  nonetheless  studied  and  learned  in  the  traditional  way — in  classrooms,  with  teach- 
ers, out  of  case  books.  Experience  doing  legal  work  was  gained  after  law  school,  not  during  it. 

The  educational  tradition  under  which  Northeastern's  law  students  studied 
was,  however,  one  of  fairly  recent  making.  Except  for  those  privileged  enough  to  attend  one  of 
the  very  few  liberal  arts  law  schools  in  America  or  those  wealthy  enough  to  travel  to  England  to 
receive  formal  instruction  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  most  novices  from  colonial  times  on  into  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  trained  for  their  careers  by  shadowing  lawyers  willing  to  offer  them  apprentice- 
ships.' In  such  a  way  had  Thomas  Jefferson  prepared  himself  for  public  life,  as  had  Daniel  Webster 
and  scores  of  other  country  lawyers  who  would  rise  to  local,  national,  or  historic  prominence.^ 

By  1870,  however,  there  were  already  twenty-eight  university  and  pro- 
prietary law  schools  graduating  one-fourth  of  the  lawyers  who  would  be  admitted  to  the 
bar.'  Universities  were  eager  to  extend  their  reach  into  an  increasing  number  of  profes- 
sions, and  an  elite  bar  was  determined  to  rationalize  the  study  of  law  and  to  impose  strict 
standards  for  admittance.  Together  they  would  wrest  responsibility  for  educating  lawyers  from 
the  offices  of  practicing  professionals. 

Leading  the  charge  were  theorists  like  Christopher  LangdeU  at  Harvard  who 
would  reconceptualize  the  law  as  a  science — a  science  whose  data  were  captured  in  case  law  deci- 
sions. The  rules  of  this  science  were  to  be  derived  inductively  through  close  reading  and  Socratic 
dialogue.  Thus  rewritten  as  a  discipline  to  be  mediated  by  professors,  experts  in  scientific  method- 
ology, the  study  of  law  was  drawn  within  the  orbit  of  the  academy,  the  self-proclaimed  temple  of 
science.  There,  in  large  classrooms,  students  were  occasionally  lectiired  to  but  more  commonly 
grilled  about  the  appellate  cases  they  were  reading.  It  was  just  such  a  grilling  that  Northeastern 
students  endured  in  their  first  property  law  classes  with  Professor  Robert  Gray  Dodge. 
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Elite,  full-time  law  schools,  which  catered  to  upper-class,  college-educated, 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestants,  remained  the  most  promising  route  to  desirable  practices.  By  1910,  there 
were  seventy-nine  full-time  law  schools,  but  they  were  increasingly  challenged  by  part-time,  pro- 
prietary schools  (that  year  numbering  forty-five),  which,  like  Northeastern,  tended  to  serve  a  lower- 
class,  immigrant,  urban  clientele.'*  By  the  1920s,  two-thirds  of  the  new  bar  had  matriculated  at 
proprietary  or  part-time  law  schools  or  had  apprenticed  themselves  to  preceptors.-  Despite  their 
attempts  to  rationalize,  and  thus  circumscribe,  education  for  the  law,  the  elite  bar  and  elite  law 
schools  were  losing  their  grip  on  the  profession. 

The  organized  bar  sprung  into  action.  Through  its  professional  associa- 
tions, the  American  Bar  Association  (ABA)  and  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  (AALS), 
it  worked  with  the  academy  to  impose  even  stiffer  educational  standards.  In  this  crusade,  "profes- 
sionalism and  xenophobia  were  mutually  reinforcing";  the  ABA  and  the  AALS  "stood  arm-in-arm 
against  their  common  enemy:  night  law  schools  and  the  immigrants  [especially  Jews]  who  crowded 
into  them."''  By  1938,  they  had  convinced  almost  every  state  legislature  that  attendance  at  college 
and  at  a  three-year  law  school  was  the  necessary  entie  to  the  profession.  At  the  same  time,  using 
their  authority  over  accreditation,  the  ABA  and  AALS  cracked  down  on  proprietary  and  part-time 
law  schools.  Through  their  regulatory  powers,  the  associations  thoroughly  dismantled  education  by 
apprenticeship  while  simultaneously  discrediting  proprietary  and  part-time  legal  studies.' 

While  their  motives  were  decidedly  not  pure,  the  ABA  and  AALS  did  raise 
some  valid  objections  to  traditional  apprenticeships.  No  matter  how  devoted  the  preceptor,  his  abil- 
ity to  deliver  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  law  was,  of  course,  limited.  And  in  all  too  many  situa- 
tions, apprenticeships  fostered  mastery  of  "mundane  information,"  like  which  form  to  use,  rather 
than  the  fundamentals  of  the  law.  In  the  worst  cases,  students  were  not  trained  at  all;  instead,  they 
were  used  as  secretaries  or  neglected  altogether.  University-based  law  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
derived  credibility  from  an  emerging  theoretical  approach  to  legal  studies;  they  could  offer  depth, 
breadth,  and  a  scholarly  patina. 

There  was  little  room  left  for  rebuttal.  Nonetheless,  even  though  most  edu- 
cators agreed  that  the  apprenticeship  system  had  to  go,  a  few  lamented  the  effects  of  its  demise. 
Roscoe  Pound,  who  taught  at  a  number  of  prestigious  law  schools  before  becoming  dean 
of  Harvard's  (1916-1936),  bemoaned  "a  loss  that .  .  .  has  broken  the  continuity  of  the  professional 
tradition,  the  tradition  of  what  is  done  and  what  is  not  done  by  the  good  lawyer.""  At  Yale,  Jerome 
Frank,  a  leading  legal  realist,'"^  framed  his  concern  as  a  rhetorical  question:  "Is  it  not  plain  that .  .  . 
the  law  schools  should  once  more  get  in  intimate  contact  with  what  clients  need  and  with  what 
courts  and  lawyers  actually  do?"''  More  recently,  Mike  Meltsner,  former  dean  of  Northeastem's 
School  of  Law,  summarized  the  dilemma:  "When  the  legal  academy  split  from  legal  practice, 
we  lost  the  context  in  which  the  process  of  working  out  the  relationship  between  getting  the  job 
done,  learning  the  trade,  training  for  the  profession  and  mentoring  took  place."'"* 
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Roy  L.  Wooldridge,  dean  and  vice  president 
of  Cooperative  Education.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


Theorists  like  Pound  and  Frank,  who  recognized  that  certain  essential 
elements  in  legal  education  had  been  sacrificed  when  the  apprenticeship  model  had  been  tossed 
aside,  kept  the  issue  before  the  academy.  Then,  in  the  1960s,  the  issue  was  roused  from  its  dor- 
mancy as  a  new  generation  of  students,  committed  to  public  service,  demanded  opportunities  to 
use  their  developing  skills  in  the  service  of  the  poor.  With  an  infusion  of  funds  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  clinical  law  movement  was  born  not  long  before  I  took  a  seat  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
Northeastern  University's  new  School  of  Law."' 

In  April  1953,  Northeastern  President  Carl  Ell  had  announced  that  the 
University's  original  Law  school,  established  in  1898  as  the  first  Evening  School  of  Law  in  New 
England,  would  cease  to  exist.  Law  schools  had  sprung  up  elsewhere  in  the  city,  and  enroUments  at 
Northeastern  had  plummeted,  from  1,328  in  1937-1938  ^  196  in  the  year  of  its  closing.  Selling  the 
Uw  school's  library  and  its  building  on  Beacon  HiD's  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  the  university  committed 
its  resources  to  its  other  schools:  liberal  arts,  education,  business  administration,  and  engineering." 

The  Law  school's  alumni— a  distinguished  group  boasting  one-fourth  of 
the  Commonwealth's  Superior  Court  judges  as  well  as  many  District  Court  judges— were 
disgruntled.  For  ten  years,  they  grumbled,  many  withholding  their  interest  and  contribu- 
tions from  the  University.  But  others  held  on  to  the  idea  of  reopening  the  Law  school,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1963  they  took  their  dream  to  President  Asa  Knowles.  Working  closely  together,  the 
University's  administration,  its  board  of  trustees,  and  Law  school  alumni  "conducted  carefld 
studies  as  to  the  need  for  such  a  school,  the  characteristics  it  should  have  if  established,  the  costs 
that  would  be  involved,  the  probable  fiiture  usefulness  to  the  community,  state,  and  nation,  and 
the  potential  sources  of  necessary  funds." 

A  number  of  alumni  were  keen  to  reestabHsh  the  Law  school  on  a  cooper- 
ative model.  Knowles  agreed,  launching  an  investigation  into  a  radicaUy  new  model  of  legal  edu- 
cation. Roy  L.  Wooldridge,  dean  of  Co-operative  Education,  initially  encountered  skepticism  from 
the  Boston  Bar.  Several  attorneys  polled  noted  that  "there  are  no  jobs  that  faU  in  between  the 
professional  and  the  clerical  worker,  such  as  exist  in  engineering  for  the  draftsman  or  the  techni- 
cian, and  in  accounting  for  the  bookkeeper.  In  law,  the  total  educational  training  must  precede 
useful  employment  in  the  field." 

This  skepticism  was  not  universal,  however.  Although  "cautious  in  his  esti- 
tnate  of  the  amount  of  actual  legal  work  which  would  or  should  be  done  by  the  student— certainly 
not  until  well  along  in  his  education  and  on  the  verge  of  seeking  admission,"— one  alumnus  out- 
lined the  inevitable  benefits  of  immersion  in  the  culture  of  tlie  profession.  "The  opportunities 
afforded  a  sUident  for  discussions  with  practising  attorneys  were  practically  boundless,  could  not  be 
afforded  in  any  law  school,  and  were  invaluable."  In  a  position  even  as  lowly  as  that  of  "office  boy," 
duties  extended  beyond  "simply  the  filing  of  papers,  duplicating,  and  similar  work  in  the  office,  but 
comprise  a  substantial  amount  of  work  outside,  e.g.,  visits  to  court  houses,  sheriffs'  offices.  State 
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House,  etc."  This  "whole  scope  of  activities"  would  be  "highly  educational  in  the  life  of  a  young 
stiident,"  the  respondent  declared.  "He  cited  the  instances  of  two  young  men  employed  in  his  office 
some  years  ago  to  perform  similar  duties,  who  subsequently  were  admitted  and  are  now  in  prac- 
tice." and  he  "compared  their  ready  acceptance  and  performance  of  duties  with  two  other  young 
men  who  came  to  them  fresh  from  law  school.  He  said  the  difference  was  noticeable."'^ 

By  the  fall  of  1964,  Dean  Wooldridge  had  succeeded  in  securing  thirty-six 
paying,  cooperative  job  assignments,  which  would  accommodate  seventy-two  students.^"  Other 
investigations  having  proved  favorable  as  well,  on  January  8,  1965,  the  hoistees  acted  on  the  pro- 
posal presented  by  the  Law  school  alumni.  They  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  "the  School 
should  be  reopened  only  as  one  having  a  superior  faculty  and  high  academic  standards,  and  as  a 
graduate  professional  college  operated  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  of  Education,  tiiereby  including 
an  internship  program;  and  that  the  curriculum  of  the  School  should  incorporate  innovations  in 
legal  education  as  suggested  by  the  Adviser  to  the  Section  of  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to 
the  Bar  of  the  American  Bar  Association."  The  alumni  were  challenged  to  raise  $1,000,000  within 
five  years,  and  the  announcement  of  final  authorization  would  be  made  once  a  sustaining  fund  of 
$500,000  was  secured.^'  The  announcement  was  not  long  in  coming.  On  May  16,  1966,  the 
school  was  formally  reestablished."  The  University's  architects  had  been  engaged,  federal  grants 
had  been  applied  for,  and  the  search  for  a  library  was  under  way.  The  school  was  to  concenti-ate  in 
the  fields  of  criminal  law  and  patent  law,  but  its  singular  characteristic  was  that  it  would  adopt 
Northeastern's  distinctive  trademark:  co-op. ^' 

■   •   • 

Ihe  timing  was  perfect.  Tlie  bold  experiment  launched  at  Northeastern 
University  in  the  fall  of  1968  could  tap  into  the  same  social  and  educational  forces  driving  the  clin- 
ical law  movement.  Northeastern's  plan  was  more  rational,  though,  and  Thomas  J.  O'Toole,  the 
new  Law  school's  first  dean,  struggled  to  give  it  philosophical  form: 

In  co-operative  education  the  school  admits  its  inability  to  establish  in  the  classroom  a  teach- 
ing situation  that  matches  actual  professional  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  does 
not  yield  in  its  basic  insistence  that  the  lawyer's  fundamental  need  is  academic  training  in 
legal  analysis.  Each  of  these  two  types  of  educational  activity  is  carried  on  as  a  full-time 
enterprise  in  which  the  student  does  not  dilute  his  preparation  for  classes  by  part-time 
employment  or  use  his  working  time  in  a  law  office  to  pursue  his  academic  assignments. 

Well  before  the  opening  day  of  school,  tiiat  philosophy  had  been  shaped 
Thomas  |.  OToole  was  appointed  dean  .^^^  ^  coherent  program,  one  largely  unmodified  to  this  day.  First-year  sUidents  spend  their  initial 

of  the  School  of  Law  in  1967.  (CoMrtesy  0/  '^     "  °  ,       ,    ,  ■  j  r      ^u 

Northeastern  Ur,i.ersity  Libraries  ArM.es  nine  months  in  the  classroom.  Thereafter,  the  class  is  divided  mto  two  sections,  and  for  the 
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remaining  twenty-four  months  of  the  second  and  third  years  they  alternate  three-month  co-op 
quarters  and  academic  quarters.  This  pairings  plan  theoretically  provides  continuous  placement 
for  employers  who  want  it.  Each  student  is  encouraged,  in  her  four  placements,  to  sample  a  vari- 
ety of  options,  including  large  and  small  private  firins,  public  defender  and  legal  assistance  orga- 
nizations, federal  and  state  judges  and  governmental  agencies,  corporate  legal  departments, 
consumer  and  special  interest  advocacy  groups,  and  labor  unions.  The  Law  school  prepares 
students  for  their  co-op  experiences  with  a  full-year  orientation  program  and  a  rigorous  first-year 
skills  program,  combined  with  traditional  first-year  subject  matter  courses.  The  Co-op  department 
offers  a  strong  support  network  and  helps  match  employers  and  students,  but  the  final  placement 
decisions  are  theirs  alone.  Likewise,  the  on-the-job  education  is  a  shared  responsibility  negotiated 
between  the  student  and  the  supervisor — the  student  seeks  out  work  she  would  like  to  do  and  the 
employer  assigns  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  At  the  end  of  the  co-op  placement,  the  supervisor 
completes  a  written  evaluation,  which  is  filed  with  the  student's  permanent  record.^^ 

The  University's  original  survey  had  located  a  number  of  potential  employ- 
ers eager  for  "office  boys,"  but  as  implemented,  co-op  required  much  more  of  its  students  and 
involved  many  fewer  boys."  Northeastern's  unique  brand  of  activist,  public-spirited  law  students 
rose  to  the  occasion.  In  my  class,  students  worked  on  Native  American  land  claims  in  rural  Maine 
and  on  union  drives  in  the  Appalachian  foothills  of  my  home  state.  They  worked  with  migrant 
farm  laborers  in  east  Texas  and  in  countless  legal  services  offices  around  the  country.  In  the  1990s, 
forty-two  students  have  taken  co-ops  abroad,  some  in  areas  as  distant  as  the  Moscow  office  of 
Baker  &  McKenzie  and  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees  in  New  Delhi. 

Most  students  break  away  from  the  easy  path  to  challenge  themselves  by 
varying  their  co-op  experiences.  Take,  for  instance,  my  classmate  Wayne  Frigard,  '76.  His  co-op 
assignments  included  two  large  Boston  law  firms,  tiie  criminal  division  of  the  Massachusetts 
Attorney  General's  Office,  and  the  legal  department  of  Shawmut  Bank.  During  his  work  with  the 
Attorney  General's  Office,  he  noted,  "I  sat  in  on  the  cases  where  the  briefs  I'd  worked  on  were 
argued."  Another  brief  carrying  his  name  was  argued  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Frigard  never 
felt  like  an  office  boy.  Instead,  he  was  "treated  just  like  a  young  associate.  I  was  respected,  and 
I  felt  like  I  contiibuted.  It's  been  really  worthwhile.""^ 

No  doubt  about  it.  This  new  Law  school  was  progressive.  It  was  not 
only  innovative  in  delivering  education  in  the  practical  aspects  of  the  law,  though;  imaginative 
professors  also  found  ways  to  render  theory  more  relevant.  In  1968,  Dean  O'Toole  explained 
to  a  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe  that  "law  schools  are  still  teaching  lawyers  as  if  they  were 
all  going  out  to  be  corporation  lawyers  on  Wall  Stieet."  But  "the  big  demand  for  lawyers  today 
is  in  the  field  of  public  affairs  in  government,  and  in  dealing  with  basic  human  problems,  and 
no  law  school  today  seems  to  be  tiaining  lawyers  for  those  jobs.""  The  Northeastern  School 
of  Law  would.  Even  today,  in  an  era  of  dwindling  public  interest  job  opportunities  and  rising 
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Associate  Professor  of  Law  Fred  Brown  chats 
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Student  indebtedness,  Northeastern  continues  to  place  five  times  as  many  of  its  graduates  in 
public  interest  practices  as  the  national  average. 

Casebook  decisions,  statutes,  and  public  policy  debates  remain  at  the  center 
of  legal  education  at  Nortlieastern  University,  and  no  student  will  pass  the  bar  without  a  thorough 
grasp  of  their  particulars.  Abstract  statements  of  law,  however,  are  mere  nuggets  of  information; 
they  only  yield  their  wealth  if  applied  to  contemporary  conditions.  In  his  initial  constitutional  law 
classes,  O'Toole  covered  the  crucial  historical  opinions;  grounded  in  his  own  historic  reality  as  well, 
he  also  distributed  copies  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  materials  on  conscientious  objection  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict.  "Those  are  problems  that  lawyers  today  are  having  to  face  and  students 
might  as  well  begin  with  them,"  he  argued.^'  My  most  important  class  in  Law  school  involved  a 
simulated  legal  challenge  to  city-  and  bank-sponsored  red-hning  in  Boston.  Currendy,  first-year  stu- 
dents take  a  required  course — "Law,  Culture,  and  Difference" — that  explores  how  culture  and  law 
interact  to  create  both  the  conditions  of  discrimination  and  the  tools  for  its  demise. 

As  Northeastern  students  leave  their  classrooms  for  their  workplace  assign- 
ments, then,  they  are  already  thinking  about  the  intersections  between  law  and  social  policy.  But 
it's  not  a  one-way  street:  Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  theory  to  practice,  but  practice  is  also 
brought  to  bear  on  dieory.  In  1988,  Arhe  Scott  reflected  on  her  co-op  work  on  behalf  of  cancer  vic- 
tims suing  cigarette  manufacturers  with  a  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter;  "You  see  the  suits  as  poten- 
tially effective  tools  to  change  social  policy,"  she  noted.  "But  also  you  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  one 
plaintiff  to  win  a  suit"  against  a  corporate  defendant.  Back  in  school,  Scott  carried  her  experiences 
into  a  course  on  product  liability.  There,  classmates  discussed  "how  to  deal  with  such  legal  road- 
blocks as  'preemption,'  which  suggests  that  the  surgeon  general's  warnings  on  cigarette  packs  may 
absolve  tobacco  companies  of  responsibility  for  dieir  products."'"  When  students  like  Arlie  Scott 
bring  their  co-ops  back  into  the  classroom,  they  can,  in  effect,  become  the  experts.'"  And  as  each 
and  every  student  shares  his  or  her  unique  experiences,  they  help  their  peers  avoid  the  tunnel 
vision  that  is  one  of  the  less  positive  aspects  of  intense  involvement  in  a  specialty.  Professors  who 
are  open  to  the  creative  interplay  of  theory  and  practice  will  find  themselves  challenged  by  lively, 
sophisticated  students  anxious  to  thematize,  and  thus  enrich,  their  experiences.'^ 

For  example,  in  the  spring  of  1996,  I  taught  a  course  in  negotiation  to 
upper-level  students.  One  of  my  simulations  for  dispute  resolution  theory  involved  a  special  edu- 
cation disability  claim.  I  was  pleased  to  discover  (because  I  asked)  that  five  out  of  fourteen  students 
had  direct  experience  with  special  needs  education — as  a  principal,  as  a  program  evaluator,  as  a 
special  needs  and  disability  advocate,  and  as  co-op  interns  with  the  Department  of  Education 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association.  These  varied  experiences, 
before  and  during  law  school,  intensified  my  students'  appreciation  of  the  differing  perspectives 
among  an  accused  classroom  teacher;  a  defensive,  cost-conscious  school  principal;  a  distraught 
parent;  and  a  mediator  from  the  Department  of  Education.  Theories  revisited  and  revised  in 
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the  classroom  are  then,  in  the  next  three  months,  subjected  in  turn  to  the  rigors  of  real-world 
dilemmas."  Tliis  dynamic  synergy  is,  I  beUeve,  unique  to  Northeastern,  centered  as  it  is  on  the 
complementarity  of  theory  and  practice-based  learning. 

•  •  • 

\Ar  hile  other  law  schools  offer  various  types  of  practicums  of  various 
intensities,  Northeastern's  cooperative  program  remains  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Its 
most  significant  feature  is  that  for  a  full  twelve  months,  three  months  at  a  time,  students  are  totally 
immersed  in  the  culture  and  norms  of  the  workplace  they  have  chosen.  Those  who  leave  town, 
especially,  find  their  lives  wrapped  up  in  their  jobs,  where  they  find  new  friends  and  mentors  and 
explore  a  novel  legal  setting.  Their  experience  is  much  different  from  that  of  their  colleagues 
in  other  schools,  who  run  to  and  fro  between  part-time  internships  and  their  law  classes. 

Northeastern  students  understand  the  value  of  the  work  they  are  perform- 
ing not  only  because  they  are  so  involved  in  it  but  because  it  is  recognized  (in  most  cases)  with 
a  salary,  even  up  to  a  first-year  associate's  rate  of  pay.  Getting  paid  and  having  one's  work  appreci- 
ated builds  self-esteem,  enhances  commitment  to  excellent  performance,  and  increases  account- 
ability. Quantitative  measures  apply  as  well.  As  most  law  is  conducted  against  the  revolution  of  the 
clock  and  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living,  in  the  practice  setting,  students  learn  to  calibrate  their 
efforts  to  the  economies  of  the  case. 

As  students  wend  their  way  through  their  four  practice  settings,  all  of 
which  may  differ,  they  develop  an  important  cognitive  skill:  how  to  transfer  information  and  apti- 
tudes from  one  situation  to  another.  Because  the  rigors  of  a  specialty  have  yet  to  confine  their 
imaginations,  they  are  open  to  creative  opportunities  to  build  bridges  between  subdisciplines. 
Their  fancies  are  also  engaged  in  deciding  which  placement  offers  the  most  promise  for  a  future 
career.^'*  Northeastern's  co-op  program  boasts  other  significant  achievements  as  well:  a  laudable 
record  of  expanding  opportunities  for  students  of  color  and,  with  a  full  84  percent  of  students  per- 
forming at  least  one  public-interest  job,  for  donating  thousands  of  hours  a  year  to  the  twin  con- 
cerns of  access  to  justice  and  the  pursuit  of  social  justice." 

Around  Northeastern  the  advantages  of  co-op  are  so  well  understood  that  we 
can  fall  into  a  ttap:  We  assume  that  the  educational  value  of  work  is  a  concept  universally  embraced; 
that  it  is  even  a  truism.  In  the  last  few  years,  I  have  found  myself  in  the  somewhat  odd  position, 
along  with  a  few  of  my  colleagues,  of  defending  that  truism  to  the  skeptical  legal  establishment. 

ABA  rules  not  only  prohibit  law  schools  from  giving  credit  for  paid  work 
but  they  set  strict  residency  requirements  and  recommend  that  students  work  no  more  than 
twenty  hours  per  week  lest  outside  employment  interfere  with  their  studies.  In  1992,  the 
American  Bar  Association  MacCrate  Report  lamented  the  troublesome  gap  between  legal  educa- 
tion and  the  practice  of  law.  Many  of  those  newly  admitted  to  the  Bar,  the  report  noted,  were 
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unprepared  to  represent  clients,  and  so  it  strongly  recommended  a  wholesale  increase  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  skills  training  to  law  students,  a  recommendation  recently  acted  upon  by  the  Section  on 
Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Still,  the  report  nonetheless  dismissed  the  edu- 
cational value  of  all  kinds  of  legal  work  and  externships,  save  those  narrowly  supervised  by  a  legal 
educator.'^  With  a  remarkable  absence  of  empirical  support,  the  report  ran  through  the  usual  com- 
plaints about  practice:  that  tlie  work  assigned  students  is  trivial  and  repetitive;  that  supervision  is 
inadequate;  and  that  real  learning  does  not  take  place.' 

Our  students  and  our  faculty  think  otherwise — that  the  laboratory  of  prac- 
tice is  a  powerful  site  of  learning.  By  its  twenty-fifth  year  of  operating  on  a  cooperative  model,  the 
Northeastern  School  of  Law  had  watched  its  sUidents  parade  through  no  fewer  than  10,000  work 
placements.  We  have  data  and  we  have  conviction.  In  the  AALS's  Journol  of  Legal  Education,  my 
colleague  Dan  Givelber  and  I  set  out  to  "present  both  theoretical  and  empirical  support  for  a 
proposition  that  is  as  intuitively  obvious  as  it  is  officially  ignored;  People  in  general  learn  by  doing, 
and  law  students  in  particular  learn  legal  artistry  by  doing  legal  work."''  Dan  Givelber  and  I  under- 
stand that  we  have  committed  heresy:  We  have  suggested  that  a  quality  co-op  at  Northeastern  (and 
inferentially  part-time  legal  work  elsewhere)  can  offer  as  much  durable  educational  value  as  the 
best  seminar  with  the  most  gifted  teacher.  In  a  sense,  tiien,  we  are  attacking  tiie  ascendancy  of  the 
academy:  specifically  its  claim  to  be  the  only  place  where  the  skills  and  dispositions  of  a  profession 
can  be  developed.  We  also  take  exception  with  the  corollary  claim:  that  real  learning  occurs  only 
in  the  presence  and  only  under  the  direction  of  an  educator.  Instead,  we  offer  tire  metaphor  of 
complementarity — of  the  synergy  between  theory  and  experience  and  between  the  classroom  and 
practice — as  the  superior  model  for  legal  education. 

In  support  of  our  heretical  proposition,  we  derived  data  from  532  question- 
naires completed  between  1989  and  1991  by  161  members  of  the  Northeastern  class  of  1991. 
Evaluating  their  co-ops  as  educational  experiences  on  a  scale  of  i  to  10,  71.8  percent  rated  them  as 
an  8,  9,  or  10.  Those  thinking  their  skills  had  improved  stood  at  94.3  percent;  85  percent  had  been 
asked  to  perform  work  commensurate  with  their  skills;  73.4  percent  would  recommend  their  co- 
op without  reservation."*"  Upon  further  analysis,  we  were  surprised  to  discover  that  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  work  rather  than  the  quahty  of  inshaiction  or  supervision  that  produced  a  successfiil 
co-op.  Out  of  twenty-five  factors  we  tested  for— including  demographics,  type  of  practice,  level  of 
compensation,  and  adequacy  of  supervision — only  four  were  statistically  significant  to  the  value  of 
co-op  as  a  learning  experience:  being  kept  busy,  working  within  one's  competency,  having  duties 
readily  clarified,  and  having  promises  honored.'' 

Behind  the  scholarly  disinterestedness  of  the  study  I  conducted  with  Dan 
Givelber,  though,  lies  personal  conviction.  My  own  educational  experience,  in  a  sense,  stands  as 
an  example  of  the  life-changing  power  of  Northeastern's  co-op  program.  As  an  undergraduate, 
I  went  to  Harvard  CoOege  and  was  exposed,  at  a  distance,  to  tire  grand  ideas  and  great  minds  of 
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Cryzmish  Hall  would  become  the  School  of 
Law  complex,  which  was  dedicated  in  1983. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University  Libraries 
Archives  and  Special  Collections  Department) 


our  nation's  oldest  and  most  prestigious  university.  Given  the  prevailing  theory  of  university  and 
of  legal  education,  it  is  in  this  exalted  setting  that  I  was  trained  to  be  the  professional  I  am;  my 
only  mistake,  of  course,  the  theory  would  hold,  was  in  not  attending  Harvard  Law  School.  How  can 
I  explain,  then,  that  my  return  to  my  father's  commuter  school  and  my  co-op  work  at  the  National 
Consumer  Law  Center  and  at  the  Prisoners'  Rights  Project,  near  the  financial  district  where  my 
father  co-oped,  taught  me  so  much  more  than  I  ever  learned  at  Harvard?  Why  did  my  father's  foot- 
steps echo  so  loudly?  Why  do  I  remember  virtually  every  one  of  my  co-op  assignments  twenty 
years  after  the  fact  and  none  of  my  college  lectures?  Why  was  I  so  passive  in  college  and  yet  so 
comfortable  challenging  my  professors  at  Northeastern  based  on  what  I  had  seen  and  done  on 
co-op?  Why  was  I  so  eager  to  have  my  academic  quarters  end  and  my  work  quarters  begin? 

Co-op  works  because  students  can  learn  by  working.  A  modern  stand-in  for 
the  much  maligned  apprenticeships  of  earlier  times,  Northeastern's  co-op  Law  school  has  taken 
legal  educational  theory  back  to  the  future.  With  its  working-class  roots  and  mission  for  access, 
Northeastern  places  its  students  at  the  cutting  edge  where  theory  and  practice  reinforce  each  other, 
where  new  skills  are  learned  and  applied  to  pressing  concerns  of  social  justice,  and  where  incipi- 
ent professional  identities  and  commitments  are  forged.  A  subway  token  costs  eighty-five  cents 
now.  but  the  ride  to  Northeastern  is  still  well  worth  it.  One  hundred  years  after  tired  workers  took 
their  seats  for  tiiat  very  first  lecture  at  the  Evening  Law  program,  there  is  no  more  exciting  inno- 
vation in  legal  education  than  that  found  at  the  Northeastern  University  School  of  Law. 
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A  Son^  oAhe  Motor  Car 

Words  and  Music  b^ 

Clifford  Berkeley 


The  Automobile  School 

by  Joan  Krizack 


Over  the  hills  and  far  a-way  like  birds  we  skim  a-long — 
The  hum  of  the  gear  is  music  to  hear  and  life  is  a  joyous  song. 

You  do  not  need  a  million — to  like  a  Croesus  feel 

One  owns  the  whole  creation  with  an  au-to-mo-hil-lie-heel. 


c. 


The  back  cover  of  this  six-page  song 
advertises  Speare's  Automobile  School. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University  Libraries 
Archives  and  Special  Collections  Department) 


iommissioned  by  Frank  Palmer  Speare,  and  copyrighted  by  him  in  1905,  "The  Auto-mo-billie- 
beel:  A  Song  of  the  Motor  Car"  was  a  unique  advertising  gimmick  for  an  innovative  educational 
program.  The  spirited  song,  with  words  and  music  composed  by  Clifford  Berkeley  celebrates  the 
democratic  pleasures  of  motoring  through  the  countryside,  "where  the  sparkling  air,  like  nectar 
rare,  sweeps  cobwebs  from  the  mind."  As  carefree  gentry  speed  by,  however,  and  we  are  left  with 
Willie  Muttonhead  and  his  girl,  the  ditty  turns  cautionary.  Poor  Willie  hadn't  learned  how  to  fix 
his  car,  and  so,  in  a  driving  rain  as  they  slog  through  mud,  his  ladylove  throws  him  over."  If  only 
he'd  known,  Willie  could  have  avoided  his  fate  by  signing  up  for  classes  at  the  Automobile  School, 
inaugurated  in  1903  (the  same  year  Ford  Motor  Company  was  established)  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Evening  Institute  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Educational  director  of  the  Boston  Y— and  in  1917  named  first  president 
of  its  spin-off  Northeastern  University— Speare  had  remarkable  foresight.  Although  historian 
John  B.  Rae  tells  us  that  the  automobile  age  was  launched  in  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1893, 
"when  a  motor  carriage  .  .  .  chugged  noisily  along  the  streets  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,"'  the 
era  was  not  under  full  swing  until  1908.  That  year.  Ford  began  mass-producing  his  Model  X  and 
General  Motors  entered  the  market  as  a  competitor. 

Perhaps  in  1903  Speare  was  more  anticipating  than,  as  he  declared  in  that 
year's  Catalog  for  the  Evening  Institute,  meeting  "the  great  demand  for  competent  draughtsmen 
and  operators  of  steam,  electric  and  gasolene  carriages"  with  his  new  educational  ventiare,'  but  he 
well  understood  how  quickly  and  broadly  his  market  would  expand.  By  1923,  when  it  appears  tiiat 
a  new  impression  of  "Auto-mo-billie-beel"  was  released,  the  catalog's  back  page  outlined  a  ratio- 
nale for  attending  Northeastern  Automotive  School. 
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Auto  repair  work  such  as  this  was  closely 
supervfsed  in  the  Automobile  School. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University  Libraries 
Archives  and  Special  Collections  Departnnent) 


"Do  you  know,"  the  advertisement  asked,  that 

1.  In  3899  there  were  only  jyoo  Automobiles  in  America. 

2.  In  1922  there  were  12,000,000  Automobiles  in  America. 

J.  There  are  nearly  2,000,000  manufactured  each  year  at  a  cost  of  approximately 

$2,000,000,000.00. 
4.  These  12,000,000  cars  burn  4,^16,000  gallons  of  gasolene  and  wear  out  2y,ooo,ooo 

tires  each  year. 

"To  take  care  of  all  this  business,"  the  questionnaire  concluded,  "there  are  only  13,452  dealers, 
43,582  garages,  57,397  repair  shops,  4,248  battery  stations/"* 

Surely  the  statistics  spoke  for  themselves:  Abundant  opportunities  awaited 
the  enterprising  young  man  once  he  availed  himself  of  an  education  at  "the  oldest  automobile 
school  in  America  .  .  .  backed  by  20  years  of  successful  experience  and  over  20,000  graduates."' 
The  boast  could  have  been  extended:  by  1921,  the  Boston  experience  had  spawned  about  seventy- 
five  additional  YMCA-affiliated  auto  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Revving  Up  the  Bandwagon 

The  car  that  had  sputtered  through  Springfield  in  1893  was  the  creation  of  two  brothers, 
Charles  E.  and  J.  Frank  Duryea.  In  the  Boston  area,  the  Duryeas  encountered  competition  in  1896 
from  George  E.  Whitney  and  in  1898  from  the  Stanley  twins,  Francis  and  Freelan,  who  manufac- 
tured the  Stanley  Steamer  (one  of  which  was  purchased  by  the  Boston  Police  Department  in  1902). 
Boston  was  also  home  of  the  Glidden  reliability  tours,  held  annually  from  1905  through  1913  and 
sponsored  by  Boston  millionaire  Charles  J.  Glidden  to  promote  the  private  use  of  automobiles.  In 
1900,  the  Commonwealth's  Automobile  Club  was  chartered  in  Boston,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  in 
1902,  it  opened  the  nation's  first  automobile  association  clubhouse  on  Boylston  Street.'' 

The  first  lectures  for  the  nation's  first  Automobile  School  also  took  place 
on  Boylston  Street,  at  Association  Hall,  the  YMCA  building  at  Number  458.  In  a  1926  report 
to  the  Y's  Board  of  Directors,  Speare  revealed  just  how  premature  the  school's  initial  efforts 
were.  The  lecturer  appeared  before  his  pupils  "in  evening  clothes  and  without  a  particle  of 
apparatus.  He  did,  however,  show  lantern  slides  which  were  interesting  and  he  presented  the 
technique  of  the  electric,  steam  and  gasoline  automobile  and  at  that  time  it  was  sort  of  [a]  toss  up 
as  to  which  would  be  the  coming  power." 

Even  in  its  first  year,  however,  the  school  attracted  three  hundred 
students  to  its  course  in  automobile  engineering.'  From  thence  it  grew  rapidly.  According  to 
the  "Report  of  the  Educational  Committee  for  the  Month  of  November,  1910,"  the  Automobile 
School  enrolled  so  many  students  that  the  lecture  room  partitions  had  to  be  torn  out  to  make 
more  room  for  them.'° 
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Cover  from  the  1914-1915  school  catalog 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Libraries  Archives  and  Special  Collections 
Department) 


Harnessing  the  Machine 

Classes  were  taught  by  appointment  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening,  and  over  the  first  few 
years  the  curriculum  was  constantly  revised  to  accommodate  technical  shifts  and  emerging 
consumer  needs.  In  1903.  the  program  was  divided  into  three  sections:  a  lecture  series,  a 
shop  course,  and  a  drafting  course. 

In  its  second  year,  the  school's  offerings  were  "strengthened  and  broadened" 
to  include  driving  lessons,  and  drafting  was  replaced  with  automobile  engineering.  By  the  third  year, 
the  curriculum  was  expanded  to  address  "a  great  demand  for  experience  in  making  repairs."" 

Automobile  engineering  was  "a  special  course"  directed  toward  "foremen, 
superintendents  and  leading  draghtsmen"  who  had  demonstrated  a  prior  understanding  of 
mechanical  engineering.  Handed  a  set  of  specifications,  they  worked  in  teams  of  three  to 
design  their  own  automobiles.'" 

Although  it  is  unlikely  that  Willie  Muttonhead  knew  anything  about 
mechanical  engineering,  he  would  certainly  have  been  saved  embarrassment — and  kept  his  girl — 
if  he'd  enrolled  in  the  Automobile  School's  repair  course.  In  a  flash  he  would  have  been  able  to  dis- 
assemble, repair,  and  reassemble  his  engine,  whether  steam-  or  gasoline-powered.  Depending  on 
when  he  studied  and  what  he  needed  to  know,  he  would  have  worked  on  a  Stanley  or  a  lo-horse- 
power  White  Steam  Car;  or  he  might  have  tinkered  with  the  gasoline-powered  Runabout  and  16- 
horsepower,  2-cylinder  Peerless.  By  1907,  he  could  have  taken  tools  to  an  even  more  impressive 
array  of  vehicles,  including:  3  White  touring  cars;  a  2-cylinder  Rambler  touring  car;  a  4-cylinder,  40- 
horsepower  Columbia  touring  car;  a  4-cylinder  Autocar;  and  a  2,500-pound  commercial  truck."' 

While  lecture  and  shop  courses  provided  a  general  knowledge  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  road  course  helped  drivers  avoid  accidents.  From  the  outset,  the  design  was  to  improve 
on  the  European  method — more  like  an  arcade  show — in  which  the  neophyte  driver  was  expected 
to  swerve  around  dummies  and  dodge  barrels  rolled  across  his  path. 

Northeastern's  road  course,  intended  to  fulfill  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Commission's  requirement  for  one  hundred  hours  of  driving,  began  in  "the  beautiful  parkways 
and  country  roads  near  the  city"  and  concluded  on  some  of  the  busiest  streets  within  it.  "The  last 
lesson  takes  the  student  down  Tremont  Street  to  Scollay  Square,  up  Washington  Street,  around 
Dover  Street  and  back  to  the  garage  [at  541  Tremont  Street]."''' 

By  1908,  the  Automobile  School  had  reduced  its  offerings  to  three  core 
courses:  lecture,  shop,  and  road.  Together  they  provided  an  overview  of  the  automobile,  hands-on 
training  in  up-keep  and  repair,  and  driving  experience.  The  plan,  with  a  few  experimental  forays 
now  and  then,  would  remain  relatively  intact  until  World  War  I. 


Drumming  Up  Business 

Tuition  payments  must  have  danced  like  sugar  plums  in  the  mind  of  Frank  Palmer  Speare  when 
he  thought  up  the  Automobile  School.  Rarely  is  an  educational  administrator  presented  with  such 
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The  auto  painting  class  (above)  demonstrates 
the  fourteen-step  process.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


A  group  portrait  taken  in  front  of  Botolph 
Building  (now  Cullinane  Hall),  circa  1911. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University  Libraries 
Archives  and  Special  Collections  Department) 
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"The  'Why'  of  the  Carburetor"  class  closely 
examines  the  subject  matter.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  Urjiversity  Libraries  Archives  ar)d 
Special  Collections  Department) 


a  diverse  and  wide-ranging  clientele  as  he  envisioned  for  his  new  venture.  Anyone  who  had  any 
expectation  whatsoever  of  coming  anywhere  near  a  car  could  benefit  firom  the  training  Northeastern 
offered.  Each  and  every  individual  enrolled  would  surely  find  that  the  $30  for  the  combined  lecture 
and  shop  courses  or  the  $23  for  the  road  course  (both  fees  including  a  $5  educational  membership 
in  the  Y)  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  future  on  wheels.'' 

The  1914-1915  bulletin  stressed  how  much  value  the  student  was  receiving 
for  his  modest  expenditure.  "There  is  no  occupation  in  which  a  small  investment  is  capable  of 
yielding  so  great  a  return.  To  the  owner  or  prospective  purchaser  it  means  the  saving  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  repairs  and  up-keep.  To  the  chauffeur  it  means  a  well-paying  and  responsible  posi- 
tion at  wages  much  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  most  lines  of  work.  To  the  truck  driver  it  means 
bright  prospects  in  a  new  and  growing  industry  with  unlimited  opportunities.  To  the  repair  man 
and  garage  keeper  it  means  admission  to  a  broad  field  of  activity  and  a  well-paid  employment."' 

In  appealing  to  both  those  who  owned  and  those  who  drove  or  serviced 
cars,  the  Automobile  School  drew  its  clientele  from  both  the  upper  and  the  working  classes. 
Perhaps  more  surprising  for  a  program  originating  in  a  polytechnic  school,  though,  is  that — from 
the  Automobile  School's  first  days — certain  courses  were  advertised  as  being  "open  to  ladies." 

In  those  early  years,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  WiDie  Muttonhead's 
girlfriend  would  have  enrolled  in  classes;  instead,  female  students  were  generally  interested 
in  "studying  the  mechanism  of  their  own  cars."  By  1907,  the  school  boasted  that  "Many  of 
the  most  accomplished  lady  automobilists  in  New  England  are  graduates  of  this  school.  We 
number  among  our  patrons  members  of  the  leading  families  of  the  Commonwealth."'''  And,  in 
1917,  the  Cauldron  declared  the  Automobile  School  "the  only  School  of  its  kind  in  this  city 
fitted  for  the  instruction  of  ladies."'' 

During  the  1916-1917  academic  year,  enrollment  in  the  Automobile 
School  increased  significantly  from  743  students  in  the  previous  year  to  1.025.  ~^^  explosion  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  an  influx  of  380  women  from  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
who  were  preparing  for  service  in  World  War  I.  Recognizing  its  obligations  to  the  national  effort, 
the  Automobile  School  expanded  its  offerings  "to  train  both  men  and  women  for  war  service." 
Future  specialists  learned  to  master  the  complexities  of  "ignition,  motors,  rear  axle  repairs  and 
field  and  machine  shop  practice,  [and]  .  .  .  acetylene  welding."'' 

While  a  number  of  courses  developed  in  the  war  years  survived  into  the 
next  decade,  women's  interest  in  them  did  not.  As  men  returned  home  and  recaptured  their  hold 
on  the  trade,  most  women  wiped  the  grime  from  their  hands  and  retreated  to  the  passenger's  seat. 
Some,  though,  still  preferred  the  driver's  seat.  In  1923,  131  determined  women  enrolled  in  the 
Automotive  School.  Although  the  1922-1923  Automotive  School  Catalog  displays  a  photograph  in 
which  a  woman  is  examining  the  intricacies  of  a  carburetor  among  a  group  of  male  colleagues,  in 
fact  only  8  of  the  131  women  at  the  school  that  year  were  taking  courses  in  auto  repair;  the  rest 
were  devoting  their  energies  to  the  road  course.^" 
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Winding  Down 

Before  winding  down,  the  Automobile  School  heated  up.  By  1921,  the  three  basic  courses- 
lecture,  shop,  and  road— had  been  doubled  to  six:  owner's  course,  operator's,  road,  repair, 
welding,  and  a  course  on  auto  painting  and  finishing.  Within  two  years  ignition,  battery,  and 
auto  upholstery  courses  joined  the  list. 

As  offerings  multiplied,  though,  enrollments  shrank.  The  1,098  students 
attending  the  Automobile  School  in  1923-1924  dropped  to  527  in  1924-1925.  By  1926,  the  school 
served  only  270  students,  fewer  than  the  number  who  had  attended  in  its  first  year.^'  On  June  30, 
Northeastern  Automotive  School  closed  its  doors.  Like  the  Model  T  Ford  that  would  be  discontin- 
ued the  next  year,  the  school  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  school's  demise  was  reported  in  the  Northeastern  News.  The  space  the 
Automotive  School  had  occupied  would  be  devoted  to  other  purposes,  and  so  it  was  characterized 
as  a  "beneficent  parent."  The  needs  of  his  "young  and  ambitious  son"  were  now  paramount,  and 
so  the  father  had  willed  "the  old  homestead  with  its  loving  memories  and  associations,  in  order 
that  the  children  may  be  comfortably  housed  and  gain  an  opportimity  to  live  usefiil  and  construc- 
tive lives.""  The  sentimental  language  merely  dressed,  it  did  not  alter,  the  tough-minded  agenda. 

Like  a  mechanic  tinkering  with  an  engine,  Speare  had  constandy  tuned  and 
adjusted  the  Automotive  School's  program  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  its  students.  Once 
repairs  would  no  longer  suffice,  however,  he  quickly  saw  the  need  to  retool.  Other  opportunities 
now  presented  themselves.  Under  his  expert  guidance,  die  University  characteristically  prepared  to 
move  on,  to  provide  "those  types  of  instruction  which  die  young  men  of  today  seem  to  demand." 
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Building  Character  from  Diversity: 
Neighbors,  Northeastern,  and  Boston  School 
Desegregation 

by  Kathleen  FitzGerald,  James  Fraser,  and  Ellen  Jackson 


No 


(ortheastern  University  is  not  just  in  Boston;  it  is  self-consciously  of  it  Perhaps  the  University 
was  never  so  open  to  the  life  of  the  city,  however,  than  it  was  in  the  1970s. 

Boston  was  in  crisis.  Court-ordered  school  desegregation  had  ignited  the 
passions  of  the  city.  Parents  everywhere  cried  out  for  the  rights  of  their  children.  As  buses  rolled 
across  Boston,  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity  gathered  together  the  resources  of  the  city — business,  cul- 
tural, and  academic — to  emphasize  that  desegregation  was  about  quality  education,  not  shuffling 
and  dealing  children's  school  assignments  like  a  deck  of  cards.' 

Phase  II  of  Judge  Garrity's  plan  involved,  in  part,  pairing  a  college  or  uni- 
versity with  a  specifically  designated  public  school  district.  Although  Northeastern  was  among 
twenty-one  academic  institutions  participating  in  the  pairings  plan,  many  community  activists 
have  called  its  contribution  particularly  energetic,  even  unique. 

Northeastern's  relationship  with  the  Roxbury  community  had  not  always 
been  characterized  by  sensitivity  and  understanding.  At  times,  institutional  imperatives  and 
individuals'  class  and  racial  biases  had  stymied  weO-meaning  initiatives,  or  prevented  them  from 
coming  to  the  table  at  all.  In  the  Phase  II  planning  and  implementation,  though.  Northeastern 
was  guided  by  a  few  visionary  individuals.  Some  worked  on  campus;  some  lived  in  the  diverse 
neighborhoods  to  the  west  and  south.  The  story  of  Northeastern's  evolution  into  a  truly  urban 
institution  that  moved  beyond  a  position  of  compromise  and  obligation  toward  one  of  creative, 
respectful  collaboration  demonstrates  how  personal  commitment  can  enlighten  and  energize  an 
entire  organization,  from  its  soul  out  to  the  farthest  reach  of  its  arms.^ 
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In  1950,  Ruth  Batson,  Roxbury  housewife  and  mother  of  three,  attended  her  first  neighborhood 
meeting  on  education.  There,  she  heard  the  words  de  facto  segregation  used  to  describe  the 
predominantly  black  schools  her  children  attended.  The  organizers  of  the  meeting  spoke  of  sub- 
standard buildings,  a  lack  of  supplies,  and  underqualified  teachers.  Batson,  who  had  never  been 
involved  in  community  action  before,  considers  this  meeting  a  turning  point  in  her  life. 
Astonished  to  learn  that  her  children  were  being  cheated  out  of  a  fundamental  right,  Batson  joined 
the  Boston  branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
and  began  working  with  its  Public  School  Committee.  Batson's  commitment,  like  that  of  other 
black  parents  and  activists,  drove  toward  one  fundamental  goal:  delivering  a  quality  public  school 
education  to  the  black  children  of  Boston,  an  education  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  well-placed  white 
children.  Altering  patterns  of  students'  school  assignments  was,  and  would  remain,  simply  one  of 
a  variety  of  means  intended  to  achieve  that  end. 

In  1967,  Jonathan  Kozol  wrote  a  passionate,  frightening  account  of  his 
experience  teaching  in  a  Roxbury  elementary  school.  Death  at  an  Early  Age:  The  Destruction  of  the 
Hearts  and  Minds  of  Negro  Children  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  was  a  story  of  degradation  and 
humiliation,  destruction  and  despair.  There  were  "graphic  and  measurable  dangers,"  like  the 
absence  of  crossing-guards  at  major  intersections,  as  well  as  inhumane  conditions,  a  classroom 
"in  a  dark  and  dusty  and  urine-smeUing  cellar."' 

Even  acceptable  facilities  could  not  cure  the  malaise.  Eager  to  find  even 
a  few  glimmers  of  hope,  Kozol  surveyed  other  schools. 

Of  all  the  schools  I  saw,  the  one  that  seemed  most  cheerful  and  hopeful  and  well  kept-up,  as 
well  as  having  the  liveliest  teachers  was  an  integrated  elementary  school  not  far  from  the 
ocean  in  South  Boston.  .  .  .  The  most  miserable  schools  I  saw  during  this  period — most 
poorly  staffed,  most  grim  and  unhappy — were  those  that  were  most  heavily  imbalanced. .  . . 
In  ...  a  segregated  elementary  school  in  one  of  the  most  rundown  Negro  districts,  I  received 
confirmation  of  the  belief  that  even  a  modem  structure  and  new  equipment  could  not  do 
away  with  the  problems  inherent  in  a  segregated  school .  .  .  the  slave-master  and  black  child 
feeling  was  prevalent  here  .  .  .  children  seethed  and  classes  were  too  crowded.* 

While  white  America  was  shocked  by  Kozol's  harrowing  tale,  black 
America  was  not.  The  African-American  community  was  fighting  civil  rights  battles  on  a  number 
of  fronts — economic  development,  housing,  politics — and  it  knew  what  it  was  up  against. 
Participation  in  their  shared  struggles  had  increased  among  black  Bostonians  throughout  the  six- 
ties, but  concern  for  the  fate  of  their  children  was  a  particularly  compelling  reason  to  become 
involved.  As  the  education  crisis  grew  more  dire,  previously  unpoliticized  citizens  went  knocking 
on  the  doors  of  already  active  civil  rights  organizations  such  as  the  NAACP,  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC),  and  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE). 
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Grass-roots  movements  were  springing  up  too.  In  i960  Barbara  Elam  and 
Marianne  Freeman  called  together  a  group  of  mothers  from  the  Ellis  School  in  Roxbury's 
Higginson  District.  By  April  1963,  the  "Concerned  Higginson  Parents"  had  grown  from  its  origi- 
nal eight  members  to  more  than  one  hundred.  They  gathered  at  Saint  Mark's  Social  Center  in 
Roxbury  to  learn  more  about  school  conditions  and  to  develop  strategies  for  petitioning  principals 
and  school  boards.  In  all  of  these  forums,  the  focus  of  concern  was  not  black-white  ratios  in  the 
classroom  but  the  quality  of  education  delivered  there.' 

The  hallmark  of  an  informed  citizenry  is  a  first-rate  public  school  system, 
but  in  the  1960s,  most  Bostonians  were  woefully  ignorant  about  theirs.  The  majority  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee  wanted  to  keep  it  that  way  The  less  informed  the  citizenry,  the  greater  the 
committee's  latitude  for  corruption.  In  the  1940s  and  1950s,  a  popular  saying  went:  "If  you  want 
a  salary,  run  for  Boston  City  Council;  if  you  want  to  make  real  money,  run  for  [the  unpaid]  Boston 
School  Committee."  In  1944,  the  report  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission  concluded,  "Politics 
has  dealt  a  paralyzing  blow  to  progress  in  Boston  schools.  Politics  is  given  as  the  cause  of  relatively 
incompetent  persons  holding  responsible  positions,  of  decisions  being  made  that  are  contrary 
to  [educators']  best  judgment.  The  result  is  deadly  to  honest  thinking,  professional  initiative, 
courageous  leadership,  and  progress  on  all  portions  of  the  school  system." 

Nothing  had  changed  by  the  1960s.  As  J.  Anthony  Lukas  described. 

Although  members  were  unpaid,  they  raised  thousands  of  dollars  through  $2ya-plate  "testi- 
monial dinners"  to  which  administrators,  teachers  and  businessmen  seeking  contracts  with 
the  system  were  "invited."  ("Dear  Friend,"  read  a  typical  invitation,  "Friends  of  Boston 
School  Committeeman  John  J.  Kerrigan  are  planning  to  honor  him  with  a  reception  and 

cocktail  party.  .  .  .  Gentlemen:  please  reserve tables  at  $2^0  each.  Please  reserve 

tables  at  $^00  each.")  Failure  to  attend  such  dinners  often  resulted  in  the  employee's  demo- 
tion or  dismissal  or  the  loss  of  a  contract.  The  funds  raised  went  straight  into  the  member's 
pocket  for  purely  personal  use  or  toward  the  escalating  cost  of  incessant  campaigns.^ 

Community  activists  like  Mel  King  understood  that  educating  the  public 
was  essential  to  improving  public  education.  "It  was  painfully  clear,"  King  recalls,  that  in  the  early 
sixties  "Bostonians  generally  were  not  aware  that  the  entire  school  system  operated  on  an  elitist 
basis  which  worked  against  the  vast  majority  of  students."  He  and  other  leaders  in  the  black  com- 
munity joined  forces  with  the  like-minded  Citizens  for  Boston  Public  Schools  (CBPS),  a  strong 
advocate  for  school  reform.  In  1963,  the  organization  focused  its  efforts  on  endorsing  and  sup- 
porting a  new,  four-person,  multiracial  slate  of  candidates  for  the  Boston  School  Committee. 
No  one  really  expected  to  oust  the  sitting  board,  but  as  candidate  King  observed,  the  goal  was  to 
use  "the  election  for  the  education  of  the  voters  and  to  dramatize  the  issues  facing  all  Bostonians 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  education  available  to  tlieir  children." 
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Bus  monitor  training  booklets  are 
distributed  on  a  bus  outside  Dorchester 
High  School.  (Reprinted  with  permission 
of  tine  Boston  Heraldj 


Long  before  anyone  in  the  black  community  thought  about  busing,  certain 
school  committee  members  waved  the  red  flag  of  racism.  To  protect  their  own  narrow  interests, 
Louise  Day  Hicks — notorious  for  her  insidious  dlogan  on  integration,  "You  know  where  I  stand" — 
and  John  Kerrigan  put  the  word  out  in  white,  working-class  communities  that  to  vote  for  school 
reform  was  to  vote  for  forced  busing. 

But  the  push  for  school  reform  was  on.  In  June  1963,  the  NAACP 
Education  Committee  requested  an  open  meeting  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  where 
they  might  formally  air  their  complaints.  Represented  by  Ruth  Batson,  Mel  King,  and  Paul 
Parks,  the  NAACP  offered  a  list  of  fourteen  demands,  including  an  immediate,  public 
acknowledgment  of  de  facto  segregation. 

A  coahtion  of  more  than  forty  civil  rights,  labor  and  religious  organizations 
supported  the  demands,  but  the  school  committee  refused  to  budge.  Louise  Day  Hicks  had  her 
own  thoughts  on  the  matter:  "There  is  no  guarantee  that  racially  balancing  the  schools  will 
improve  the  Negroes'  learning  ability.  Often,  the  Negro  child  and  parent  are  not  doing  their  job."' 

During  the  summer  of  1965,  yet  another  parents'  group,  led  by  Ellen 
Jackson  and  Betty  Johnson,  began  to  meet  regularly,  sometimes  even  nightly.  The  work  of 
the  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  Parents  Association  grew  so  compelling  that,  one  evening,  loud- 
speakers had  to  be  set  up  outside  the  building  to  reach  the  overflow  crowd  of  concerned  parents 
who  had  refused  to  go  home  even  though  there  were  no  seats  for  them.  As  Jackson  describes  it, 
the  mood  was  electrifying:  "There  was  a  movement,  the  feeling  was  there,  it  was  like  a  sense  of 
urgency,  a  sense  of  participation." 

Jackson  recalls,  too,  the  night  someone  "got  a  hold"  of  census  documents 
specifying  the  racial  composition  of  each  school  in  Boston.  The  Association  could  now  locate 
each  and  every  available  desk  throughout  the  entire  city.  The  mimeograph  machine  buzzed 
that  night.  Signs  were  posted  all  over  Boston.  The  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  Parents  Association 
had  developed  a  strategy.  It  would  form  a  motorcade  to  carry  children  to  those  better  schools 
with  space  to  accommodate  them. 

School  officials  often  boasted  of  the  city's  open  enrollment  policy,  which 
allowed  students  to  transfer  to  classrooms  with  extra  seats  as  long  as  parents  provided  their  trans- 
portation. Theory  was  not  so  easily  translated  into  practice.  Many  African-American  parents 
shared  stories  of  the  resistance  they  encountered  when  following  through  with  the  process. 
Sometimes  they  were  told  there  was  no  space  after  all.  More  often,  they  were  scorned  for  neglect- 
ing proper  bureaucratic  channels,  even  though  the  necessary  forms  were  nowhere  to  be  had. 

The  night  before  the  1965  school  year  was  to  open,  the  Roxbury-North 
Dorchester  Parents  Association  held  a  community  rally  at  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  School.  More  than 
250  students  were  signed  up  to  be  driven  to  schools  across  the  city.  Overnight,  organizers  arranged 
for  buses  from  the  privately  owned  Arnold  Bus  Company  and  sorted  through  school  assignments 
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Protestors  make  their  way  up  East  Broadway 
at  a  South  Boston  anti-busing  rally  (Reprinted 
with  permission  of  the  Boston  Heraldj 


for  the  hundreds  of  children  who  would  greet  them  the  next  morning.  Each  bus  would  also  carry 
a  parent  monitor  as  well  as  a  monitor  from  one  of  the  estabhshed  civil  rights  organizations. 

EUen  Jackson  remembers  "opening  up"  thirteen  schools  that  day.  The 
Roxbury-North  Dorchester  Parents  Association  had  been  transformed  overnight  into  Operation 
Exodus.  Despite  intense  resistance,  Operation  Exodus  continued  to  transport  students  until  1970.'° 

The  year  1965  was  notable  for  another  breakthrough:  passage  of  the 
Massachusetts  Racial  Imbalance  Act,  the  nation's  first  state  law  against  de  facto  segregation.  The 
act  required  that  each  year  school  committees  throughout  the  Commonwealth  file  statistics  detail- 
ing the  racial  composition  of  schools  in  their  district  with  the  State  Board  of  Education.  If  the  state 
board  found  a  school  to  be  racially  imbalanced,  the  responsible  school  committee  was  obligated  to 
devise  a  plan  to  remedy  the  unlawful  situation.  For  leverage,  the  law  granted  the  state  board  the 
power  to  withhold  state  fimds  from  the  offending  school  system  until  its  corrective  plan  was  in  effect. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  no  one  that  the  Boston  School  Committee  tried 
unsuccessfiiUy  to  have  the  law  deemed  unconstitutional.  Certain  of  Boston's  schools  having  been 
ruled  out  of  compliance  with  racial  balance  guidelines,  the  committee  submitted  a  plan. 
Outrageously  tided,  "A  Plan  to  End  the  Monopoly  of  Un-light-colored  Pupils  in  Many  Boston 
Schools"  outlined  an  intention  to  "Notify  at  least  11,958  Chinese  and  Negro  pupils  not  to  come  back 
to  Boston's  schools.""  The  state  board  refiised  even  to  acknowledge  the  proposal.  Subsequent  plans 
submitted  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  were  inadequate,  so  in  April  1966  die  state  board  voted 
to  hold  $16,500,000  of  funds  earmarked  for  Boston  in  escrow  until  the  committee  demonstrated 
a  serious  intent  to  come  into  compliance.  For  the  next  five  years,  it  offered  numerous,  ill-conceived, 
even  preposterous  plans.  Then,  in  1972,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  the  Boston  School 
Committee.  The  NAACP  filed  a  class  action  suit  charging  the  committee  with  violating  the  civil 
rights  of  Boston's  black  school  children  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  June  1974,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity  decided  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  Tallulah  Morgan  et  al.  v.  James  Hennigan  et  al.  Judge  Garrity  wrote  in  his  opin- 
ion, "evidence  [has]  established  that  the  school  authorities  had  knowingly  carried  out  a  systematic 
program  of  segregation  affecting  all  of  the  city's  students,  teachers,  and  school  facilities."  Two 
months  earlier,  the  State  Supreme  Judicial  Court  had  ordered  the  Boston  School  Committee  to 
devise  safety  and  transportation  plans  for  students  and  to  reassign  staff  to  bring  the  school  system 
into  compliance  with  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act.'^  Judge  Garrity's  decision  supported  and  gave  the 
weight  of  federal  authority  to  the  state  order 

Thus  were  the  buses  ordered  to  roll  in  September  1974.  Mandatory  school 
busing  was  never  considered  to  be  more  than  a  very  partial  solution  to  a  well-defined  legal  situa- 
tion. But  few  people  could  fathom  the  complexity  of  that  situation.  As  black  students  were  bused 
to  white  schools  in  Charlestown  and  South  Boston  and  white  students  to  schools  in  Roxbury, 
they  were,  all  too  often,  greeted  with  violence,  a  violence  born  of  fears  fanned  by  the  historic 
parochialism  of  Boston's  neighborhoods. 
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Derogatory  graffiti  is  cleaned  at  Hyde 
Park  High  during  the  sixth  full  week  of 
busing.  (Reprinted  with  permission  from 
the  Associated  Press) 


Many  characterize  that  first  year  of  school  desegregation  in  Boston  as  an 
ugly  expression  of  unwillingness  to  compromise.  The  highly  publicized  incidents  of  violent  oppo- 
sition and  organized  resistance  hardly  represented  the  city  as  a  whole,  however.  Regardless  of  race, 
parents  throughout  Boston  were  expressing  a  desire  for  better,  safer  education. 

Ivespite  its  long-held  and  well-articulated  mission  as  an  urban  university, 
Northeastern  had  recognized  its  neighbors  only  selectively.  In  the  1960s,  Northeastern  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  As  enrollments  doubled,  the  campus  spread  away  from  Huntington  Avenue 
and  into  the  residential  areas  of  the  Fenway.  Neighbors  to  the  north  were  growing  increasingly 
alienated  from  an  institution  that  continued  to  buy  up  land  near  their  homes,  thereby  raising  their 
property  costs  and  unleashing  active  and  occasionally  unruly  students  into  their  communities.  At 
the  same  time,  to  protect  its  students — and  its  interests — the  University  enlarged  its  armed  police 
force.  Neighbors  in  Mission  Hill  and  Lower  Roxbury  suspected  that  they  were  implicated  in  what 
Northeastern  was  protecting  its  campus  against. 

The  impact  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  however,  was  being  felt  on  college 
campuses  nationwide.  Northeastern  was  no  exception.  In  1964,  the  University  launched  a  highly 
publicized  scholarship  program  specifically  geared  toward  local  African-American  students. 
Through  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
Northeastern  offered  seventy-five  scholarships  and  co-ops  to  black  high  school  students  who  had 
demonstrated  academic  potential  but  lacked  the  financial  resources  to  attend  college. 

The  Boston  Herald  reported,  "Greater  Boston  Negro  youth  have  been  given 
a  chance  by  Northeastern  University  to  crash  two  of  the  three  barriers  separating  them  from  equal 
status  as  American  citizens.  These  three  barriers  are  employment  discrimination,  housing  dis- 
crimination, and  inadequate,  if  not  unequal  educational  opportunities.  NU  can't  do  much  about  the 
housing  problem.  But  it  can  and  will  do  something  about  educating  deserving  youth."''  Antoinette 
Frederick  describes  the  University's  "first  step  toward  accommodating  its  neighbors"  as  "without 
incident,"  but  a  close  examination  of  the  grant  progress  report  (an  anonymous  record,  where  arbi- 
trary numbers  stand  in  for  names)  reveals  that  the  program  lacked  more  than  incident.'"* 

Out  of  seventy-nine  students  enrolled  in  the  program,  only  forty-three  were 
considered  successful.  The  other  thirty-six  were  either  dismissed  for  poor  grades  or  withdrew  of 
their  own  accord.  The  University  attributed  the  high  failure  rate  to  the  students'  "lack  of  motiva- 
tion." No  mention  is  made  of  the  culttire  shock  most  must  have  experienced  when  they  attended 
a  largely  all-white  institution.  Indeed,  the  language  of  the  reports  is  occasionally  alarming.  One 
student  is  described  as  "defensive  about  being  a  Negro";  another  shows  more  promise,  for  he  is 
an  "unassuming,  fine  young  man  who  makes  a  good  appearance."'' 
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African-American  students,  however,  were  not  standing  idly  by.  With  faculty 
support,  they  created  a  forum — the  Committee  on  Black  Community  Concerns — to  air  matters  of 
importance  to  them.  In  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  they  achieved  some 
crucial  victories:  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  African-American  students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
trators; a  more  diverse  curriculum;  and,  in  1969,  the  creation  of  the  Afro-American  Institute. 

The  Afro-American  Institute  was  designed  to  provide  support  and  com- 
munity for  black  students  on  campus  who  might  otherwise  feel  alienated  at  the  predominantly 
white  school.  Academic  assistance  was  offered  to  students  enrolled  at  Northeastern,  as  well  as  to 
high  school  students  washing  to  enter.  Thus  were  planted  the  seeds  of  a  true  partnership  between 
the  community  and  the  University. 


Gregory  Ricks,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Community  Development.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  Ur^iversity  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department] 


In  1972,  the  institute  took  on  a  new  life  when  Greg  Ricks  crossed  its 
threshold.  Fresh  out  of  graduate  school,  with  a  master's  degree  in  educational  planning.  Ricks  was 
hoping  to  land  a  job  as  a  tutor;  instead,  the  young,  energetic  African  American  was  appointed 
director  of  the  institute.  Ricks  focused  on  sharpening  the  academic  requirements  of  the  institute's 
Martin  Luther  King  Scholarship  program,  and  he  worked  tirelessly  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
Northeastem's  community  outreach.  His  plan  was  to  offer  use  of  the  campus  for  community  orga- 
nizing and  recreation  and  to  put  the  University's  clout  behind  important  initiatives  that  would 
affect  the  neighborhood.  For  assistance.  Ricks  turned  to  then- Vice- President  Kenneth  Ryder. 

Savvy  men,  both  Ricks  and  Ryder  understood  that  the  fate  of  Northeastern 
was  tied  to  the  fate  of  the  communities  surrounding  it.  Ricks  remembers  a  study  that  projected 
the  University's  growth  market  as  largely  among  people  of  color.  While  President  Knowles,  an 
astute  businessman,  surely  appreciated  the  inevitability  of  change,  his  efforts  were  limited  to 
accommodation,  at  least  in  this  arena.  Quite  simply,  sharing  the  perspective  of  many  white  busi- 
nessmen of  his  era,  he  lacked  the  sincere  respect  needed  to  form  successful  relations  with  com- 
munities to  the  west  and  soutii  of  campus.  The  difference,  says  Ricks,  was  that  "Ryder  got  it." 
"Ryder  believed  in  young  people.  He  was  excited  about  and  committed  to  the  Boston  Public  School 
System.  He  understood  Northeastem's  role  as  a  university.  He  knew  it  was  a  truly  urban  institu- 
tion, not  just  for  research,  but  a  real  partner  for  the  neighborhood." 

An  issue  of  pressing  concern  at  the  time  was  the  Southwest  Corridor 
Project,  including  construction  of  the  Orange  Line.  Both  the  community-at-large  and  Northeastern 
stood  to  feel  a  massive  impact  from  the  city's  major  development  project.  Ricks  recalls  early 
planning  meetings  with  great  excitement.  The  Afro-American  Institute  became  a  "hotbed  of 
activity"  with  "meetings  that  went  late  into  the  night."  "The  Institute  was  considered  the  front 
door  for  communities  of  color,"  says  Ricks,  "a  well-known  haven  for  Roxbury  and  South  End 
community  activists"  like   Mel   King  and   John  O'Bryant.   By  the  time  Garrity  ordered  the 
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desegregation  of  Boston's  public  schools,  many  within  the  African-American  community  consid- 
ered Northeastern  an  ally. 


Greg  Coffin,  Phase  II  Desegregation  adviser, 
speaks  at  the  Timilty  Middle  School's 
graduation.  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern 
Urtiversity  Libraries  Archives  and  Special 
Collections  Department) 


The  African-American  Master  Artists-in- 
Residence  Program  provided  a  link  to 
the  University's  neighbors.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


ihroughout  Lower  Roxbury  and  the  South  End,  coalitions  and  committees 
dedicated  to  bettering  their  communities  were  springing  up  everywhere.  Long  at  the  forefront  of 
such  efforts  was  Freedom  House,  founded  by  Muriel  and  Otto  Snowden  and  incorporated  in  1949. 
Its  mission  was  twofold:  to  halt  the  physical  degeneration  of  Roxbury,  and  to  promote  interracial 
harmony  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  February  1974,  Freedom  House  established  its  Institute  on  Schools  and 
Education,  "the  ongoing  watchdog,  advocate,  and  nerve  center  in  behalf  of  the  Black  community's 
interests  in  the  whole  process  of  desegregation  of  the  Boston  public  school  system."''^  EUen 
Jackson,  the  former  co-leader  of  Operation  Exodus,  was  appointed  director.  Jackson  and  the 
Snowdens  joined  with  Percy  Wilson,  of  the  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center,  and  Pat  Jones,  of  the 
Lena  Park  Community  Development  Corporation,  to  develop  the  Institute  into  a  "center  for  rumor 
control,  information  and  referral,  guidance  and  counseling."  Through  its  Freedom  House 
Coalition,  and  the  efforts  of  its  lawyer,  Rudolph  Pierce,  the  Institute  also  worked  with  the  NAACP 
during  its  suit  against  the  Boston  School  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Northeastern,  another  employee  was  laying  ground- 
work for  future  collaboration  with  the  community.  Professor  Gregory  CofEn,  a  seasoned  educator 
and  civil  rights  activist,  arrived  at  the  University  in  1970.  He  had  traveled  east  from  Evanston, 
Illinois,  where,  as  superintendent,  he  had  just  presided  over  the  successful,  voluntary  desegre- 
gation of  the  city's  public  school  system.  Quickly  entering  into  the  Boston  fray,  he  met  and 
formed  a  friendship  with  EUen  Jackson.  This  "incredible  parmership,"  as  Greg  Ricks  refers  to  it, 
continues  to  this  day.  It  proved  a  vital  link  between  town  and  gown. 

In  a  1970  feature  article  in  the  now  defunct  Boston  Traveler,  Coffin  took  a 
hard  look  at  the  University:  "Although  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Symphony  Hall,  together 
with  several  other  educational  and  cultural  institutions,  are  in  Northeastern's  front  yard,  its  back- 
yard is  Black;  it  has  few  institutions  of  its  own,  but  mostly  it  has  people,  105,000  of  them.  They 
represent  a  sizable  part  of  the  community  Northeastern  should  serve." 

Coffin  went  on  to  insist  that  the  College  of  Education  was  obligated  to  work 
in  this  community:  "there  is  a  drastic  shortage  of  teachers  trained  and  committed  to  teach  in  the 
inner-city  schools.  Moreover,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  teachers  from  minority  groups." 
Northeastern,  Coffin  declared,  must  be  alive  to  the  "opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  our  student 
body  and  to  our  neighbors  that  we  are  ready  and  anxious  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  seventies." 

Coffin  was  promptly  summoned  to  President  Knowles's  office,  where  he 
was  duly  reprimanded  for  overstepping  bounds.  According  to  Coffin,  it  was  Vice  President  Ryder 
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who  came  to  his  defense.  Thus  began  a  relationship  that  placed  Coffin  at  the  center  of 
Northeastem's  involvement  in  the  pairings  plan,  one  strategy  emerging  from  Phase  II  of  Judge 
Garrity's  1975  order  on  desegregation. 


^^iSlMk 


Meeting  of  the  Office  of  Phase  li.  (Courtesy 
of  Northeastern  Unifersity  Libraries  ArMves 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


President  Ryder  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Office  of  Community  Development.  (Courtesy 
of  Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


1  hase  II  was  a  long-term  plan  for  desegregation  that  extended  well 
beyond  busing.  It  included  guidelines  for  assigning  and  transporting  students  to  schools,  redrew 
district  hues  to  form  eight  "Community  School  Districts,"  detailed  changes  in  examination  and 
vocational  schools,  and  called  for  citizen  participation  in  decision  making.  The  plan  pairing  col- 
leges and  universities  with  school  districts  was  officially  recommended  but  broadly  conceived; 
details  of  implementation  remained  the  responsibility  of  participating  institutions. 

Initial  reaction  to  the  announcement  of  the  pairings  plan  was  ambivalent. 
Paternalism,  like  that  plaguing  Northeastem's  Ford  Foundation  Scholarship  program,  had  poi- 
soned relations  throughout  the  city.  Public  school  staff  felt  that  their  colleagues  in  higher  educa- 
tion were  condescending,  and  university  presidents  were  wary  that  their  campuses  might  be 
affected  by  the  turmoil  that  was  spreading  throughout  the  city. 

Recognizing  the  benefit  of  sharing  concerns  and  strategies  as  they  moved 
into  Phase  II  planning,  Knowles  took  leadership  in  forming  a  Steering  Committee  of  University 
Presidents,  which  he  chaired  until  he  retired  from  Northeastern  in  June  1975,  at  which  point  he 
was  succeeded  by  Kenneth  Ryder.  Some  members  of  the  black  community  felt  that  Knowles's  pos- 
ture was  defensive.  President  Ryder's,  on  the  contrary,  was  inclusive. 

Ryder  expanded  the  Steering  Committee  to  bring  all  partners  together: 
from  the  communities,  universities,  and  school  system.  In  1976,  he  established  the  Office  of 
Phase  II  at  Northeastern  and  appointed  Dean  Jack  Curry  as  coordinator  of  the  office  and  Gregory 
Coffin  its  director.  Greg  Ricks  was  appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  on  Community 
Affairs,  and  "the  two  Gregs,"  as  they  were  called,  moved  into  the  same  office  in  Richards  Hall  so 
that  they  could  better  coordinate  their  efforts. 

Those  directing  the  Office  of  Phase  II  quickly  understood  all  that  was  to  be 
gained  from  an  aUiance  with  the  Freedom  House  Coalition.  One  of  the  first  universities  to  align 
itself  with  the  black  community.  Northeastern  demonstrated  an  unusual  foresight,  sensitivity,  and 
spirit  of  cooperation,  according  to  Ellen  Jackson.  "It  was  a  collaborative  ...  we  came  to  the  table 
with  certain  resources  and  certainly  the  University  came  to  the  table  with  resources.  We  paired 
those  resources  together  for  the  betterment  of  the  broader  community.  I  think  NU,  through 
President  Ryder  and  Executive  Vice  President  Curry,  committed  itself  to  being  involved  in  this 
process  right  from  the  beginning."  There  was  "a  feeling  of  excitement,  interest,  and  commitment 
at  the  thought  of  coming  together." 

Laura  Morris,  a  social  worker  at  the  Lena  Park  Community  Corporation 
and  a  Freedom  House  Coahtion  member,  recalls,  "NU  respected  the  struggle  that  parents  and 
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Melvin  Goodridge,  Instructor  of  a 
desegregation  workshop,  speaks  with 
Boston  Public  School  teachers.  (Courtesy 
of  Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


Northeastern  organized  activities  at  the  South 
End's  Blackstone  Square  Community  School 
as  part  of  the  implementation  of  Phase  II. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University  Libraries 
Archives  and  Special  Collections  Department) 


community  leaders  had  been  involved  in  for  years,  not  just  desegregation,  but  all  community 
development  efforts.  Ryder  provided  leadership  with,  rather  than  at,  the  community." 

Northeastern  was  paired  with  Madison  Park  High  School  and  with  District  7, 
which  encompassed  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools  from  "Roxbury  to  the  South  End  to 
Beacon  Hill,  and  across  the  river  to  Charlestown."'^  Following  Judge  Garrity's  suggestion, 
Northeastern  made  Madison  Park  its  first  priority.  The  newly  created  magnet  school,  to  be  housed 
in  temporary  quarters  until  its  facilities  at  Tremont  and  New  Dudley  Streets  were  completed,  was 
scheduled  to  open  in  September  1975,  just  months  after  the  desegregation  order  was  released. 
University  and  Madison  Park  personnel  teamed  up  in  an  intensive,  aU-out  effort  to  pull  together  a 
curriculum,  programmatic  strategy,  and  a  teaching  staff — all  within  a  matter  of  weeks.  Greg  Coffin 
and  others  worked  to  secure  funding  from  the  state  through  desegregation  legislation,  specifically 
chapter  636,  and  from  the  Department  of  Education.' 

A  month  before  the  school  opened,  Northeastern  Education  Professor 
Melvin  Howards  coordinated  a  series  of  workshops  to  introduce  Madison  Park  teachers  to  one 
another  and  to  University  participants  and  to  discuss  the  school's  curriculum  and  philosophy  of 
education.  Late  that  November,  the  Boston  Globe  ran  an  article  entitled,  "Northeastern-Madison 
Park  pairing  'invaluable.'"  Emphasizing  hands-on  learning  through  internships,  Madison  Park 
could  call  upon  a  neighbor  with  years  of  devotion  to  experiential  learning  as  well  as  a  widespread 
network  throughout  the  city's  business  world. 

But  Madison  Park  was  only  one  of  eighteen  schools  in  District  7.  Projects 
with  universal  value  needed  to  jump  off  the  drawing  boards.  Many  teachers  had  neither  the  expe- 
rience nor  an  integrated  curriculum  to  support  their  work  in  suddenly  diverse  classrooms.  The 
need  having  been  recognized.  Northeastern  teamed  up  with  the  area's  minority  educators  to 
develop  curricula  and  run  training  workshops.  This  task,  which  Coffin  refers  to  as  one  of  the  most 
important  tackled  by  the  Office  of  Phase  II,  had  not  just  broad  value  but  broad  implications,  for 
here — we  can  see  in  hindsight — were  the  beginnings  of  multicultural  education. 

One  workshop  for  teachers  at  the  Hurley,  an  elementary  school  in  Boston's 
South  End,  confronted  issues  of  racial  and  gender  stereotyping  in  the  classroom.  Another,  hosted 
jointly  by  Northeastern  and  Madison  Park  High  School  and  entitled  "Cultural  Pluralism  and 
Crisis  Intervention,"  dealt  with  the  issue  head  on  and  offered  teachers  a  wealth  of  resources 
for  thinking  through  problems  they  might  encounter.  Kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers 
from  the  Blackstone  School  in  the  South  End  worked  with  Northeastern  personnel  to  develop 
early-intervention  programs  for  their  special  needs  students.  Teachers  from  the  Timilty  School 
in  Roxbury  attended  math  and  science  enrichment  workshops  that  stressed  innovative 
and  inclusive  teaching  methods. 

At  the  center  of  the  endeavor,  though,  were  programs  for  the  students. 
With  the  goal  of  enriching  their  educational  experience  and  expanding  their  opportunities. 
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Northeastern  opened  its  doors  and  shared  its  resources  with  the  children  of  District  7  and  Madison 
Park  High  School.  Coffin  is  convinced  that  the  University  as  a  whole  knew  that  President  Ryder 
considered  Phase  II  central  to  Northeastern's  mission.  Guided  by  the  vision  and  administrative 
expertise  of  Phase  II  Coordinator  Vice  President  John  Curry,  numerous  departments,  both 
academic  and  non-,  contributed  time,  energy,  and  resources  to  the  program. 

Skills  development  was  the  first  item  on  the  agenda.  Ron  Gwiazda  of 
Madison  Park's  English  Department  and  Melvin  Howards  of  the  Northeastern  Reading  Clinic 
pooled  staff  resources  and  expertise  to  develop  a  unique  instructional  program  for  ninth-grade 
English,  science,  and  social  studies.  Freedom  House  personnel  and  University  faculty  offered 
Saturday  tutoring  sessions  at  the  Afro-American  Institute  with  an  emphasis  of  Afro-centric  curric- 
ula. The  College  of  Engineering,  through  Dean  David  Blackman,  invited  Madison  Park  students  to 
enroll  in  its  Pre-NU  PRIME  Program,  which  was  intended  "to  identify  minority  high  school  students 
[and  to]  motivate  and  qualify  them  for  college  study  leading  to  careers  in  Engineering  and  Science."'' 

Students  from  the  College  of  Engineering  spent  three  afternoons  a  week  at 
Freedom  House  tutoring  over  350  youth.  Education  Professor  Thomas  Henstock  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  project,  while  Northeastern's  Public  Safefy  Division  Director,  Joseph  Griffin,  pro- 
vided transportation.  The  Public  Safety  Division  also  recruited  and  trained  security  guards  for  the 
high  school  and  led  workshops  with  Lee  Arbetman  of  the  Street  Law  Institute  on  re-conceptualiz- 
ing the  role  of  the  urban  police  officer  Patricia  Morse  of  Northeastern's  Biology  Department 
worked  with  Ann  Hamadeh  of  Madison  Park's  Science  Department  to  develop  high  school  science 
curricula  and  to  bring  the  students  into  the  biology  labs.  Northeastern  biology  majors  pitched  in 
as  well  by  acting  as  lab  assistants  to  the  students. 

Northeastern  students  from  nearly  every  department  played  an  integral 
role  in  Phase  II.  Through  the  Northeastern  Student  Federation,  volunteer  teaching  assistants  were 
placed  in  District  7  classrooms.  Federation  members  participated  in  a  number  of  other  activities, 
including  book  drives  for  the  high  school  library,  tutoring  programs,  and  support  for  "Flexible 
Campus"  students,  who  took  University  courses  for  high  school  or  college  credit.  In  1976,  nine 
courses  from  various  disciplines  were  offered  to  high  school  juniors  and  seniors. 

As  foot  traffic  from  the  south  and  west  increased  across  campus, 
Northeastern  grew  more  neighborly.  The  doors  of  athletic  facilities  swimg  open,  and  invitations  to 
cultural  events  were  mailed  out. 

In  June  1976,  a  racially  diverse  group  of  more  than  fifty  community 
activists  and  national  leaders  received  a  different  kind  of  invitation.  That  month,  Freedom  House 
sponsored  a  weekend-long  Ad  Hoc  Assembly  on  Desegregation  in  Boston.  The  purpose  of  the 
gathering,  according  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  written  by  Freedom  House's  Toye  Brown, 
was  in  part  to  examine  why  there  had  "been  very  little  leadership  asserted  toward  the  goal  of 
educational  equity,"  especially  in  the  white  community.  In  hosting  the  assembly,  Northeastern 
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signaled  its  commitment.  It  subscribed  to  the  assembly's  declaration:  "Blacks  and  Whites  who 
believe  in  the  merits  of  desegregation  can  no  longer  be  passive  on  this  issue.  Assertive  leadership 
for  desegregation  must  be  assumed  by  responsible  citizens.  .  .  .  We  can  no  longer  afford,  for  the 
good  of  the  City,  to  function  in  Boston  without  socially  and  morally  responsible  leadership." 

Northeastern  had  learned  that  the  right  kind  of  leadership  could  only  be 
accomplished  through  partnership.  Its  commitment  to  its  neighbors  would  live  on.  In  1978,  the 
Office  of  Phase  II  was  granted  longevity  and  renamed  the  Urban  Schools  Collaborative  Office. 
Ellen  Jackson  consented  to  join  the  University's  administration  as  dean  and  first  director  of  its 
Office  of  Affirmative  Action.  John  O'Bryant,  in  1978  the  first  African-American  to  be  elected  to  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  came  to  Northeastern  as  associate  dean  of  administration. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Urban  Schools  Collaborative  and  the  addition  of 
Jackson  and  O'Bryant  to  the  senior  staff  a  decade  of  change  was  institutionalized  at  Northeastern. 
In  respectfully  acknowledging  the  struggles  and  accomplishments  of  its  neighbors  and  in  allying 
with  them,  this  institution  of  higher  learning  opened  itself  to  the  lessons  society  has  to  deliver. 
At  one  crucial  moment  in  Boston's  history.  Northeastern  stood  for  justice  by  collaborating  with 
its  neighbors  to  improve  the  educational  prospects  of  all  citizens.  It's  a  story  that  bears  retelling, 
a  lesson  that  bears  rethinking,  as  Northeastern — and  the  city  of  which  it  is  a  part — face  the 
challenges  of  a  new  century. 
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n  the  spring  of  1990,  guests  had  assembled  in  Northeastem's  spanking-new,  best-in-the-nation 
boathouse  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  rowing  at  Northeastern.  I  had  just  finished 
speaking  when  a  large,  meaty  paw  grabbed  my  shoulder  and  turned  me  around.  "You  made  me 
cry,  Jack."  the  man  in  front  of  me  blubbered.  "You  made  me  cry  for  the  joy  of  it  all." 

The  man  standing  there,  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  was  Ernie  Arlett, 
our  first  crew  coach.  First  crew  coach  and  godfather  to  a  boatioad  of  Cinderellas.  It's  a  tale  to  match 
any  bedfime  story,  and,  like  the  best  fables,  it  bears  retelling. 


During  Its  first  season,  Northeastem's 
1965  record-breaking  varsity  crew  would 
amaze  the  sports  world. 


A  Little  Imagination  and  a  Proper  Boost 

The  first  two  heroes  in  this  tale  are  Harry  Paulsen,  '64,  and  Northeastern  itself  The  University 
had  been  expanding  year  by  year,  both  in  numbers  of  students  and  in  size  of  the  campus.  It  was 
suddenly  a  major  player  in  the  Boston  educational  community.  Yet  it  was  on  hold  athletically. 
Northeastern  participated  in  only  seven  sports,  and  of  those,  three — cross  counti7,  indoor  ti-ack, 
and  outdoor  tiack — were  realistically  only  one.  The  last  sport  added  had  been  football,  and  that 
happened  in  1933.  Northeastern  athletics  was  ripe  for  growth. 

In  1962,  Paulsen  was  a  junior.  He  hailed  from  East  Haven.  Connecticut, 
and  he  was  aware  that  an  institution  nearby,  Yale,  was  savvy  about  boats.  He  may  also  have  been 
aware  that  Northeastem's  three  closest  neighbors — Boston  University,  MIT,  and  Harvard— had 
been  patiolling  the  Charles  River  for  decades.  Harvard,  in  fact,  had  been  rowing  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  Its  naval  scrimmage  with  Yale  in  1852  was  die  first-ever  in  intercollegiate  competition. 
Harry's  roommate,  Jack  White,  was  class  president.  The  two  decided  tiiat  they  wanted  to  leave 
behind  a  legacy  for  the  class  of  1964.  That  legacy  was  to  be  the  sport  of  rowing. 

Paulsen  approached  Athletic  Director  Herb  Gallagher  Herb  was  polite  but 
needed  convincing.  Could  Paulsen  circulate  a  petition  for  some  tangible  evidence  of  student  support.^ 
Paulsen  retiimed  on  August  13,  1963,  with  1,666  signatures  out  of  a  sti^dent  population  of  7,200. 
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The  University's  new  crew  listens  to 
words  of  advice  from  Jack  Crinold. 


Herb  was  impressed  and  immediately  delivered  the  petition  to 
Northeastern  University  President  Asa  Knowles.  Now  we  all  know  that  just  about  any  endeavor,  no 
matter  how  meritorious,  can  weigh  heavy  until  it  takes  vnng  on  a  bit  of  good  luck.  Twice  blessed, 
Paulsen's  effort  soared.  Knowles  had  spent  a  number  of  years  at  Cornell.  He  was  knowledgeable 
about  rowing.  He  knew  that  all  the  Ivy  colleges  had  been  glorying  in  it  for  years,  and  he  was  not 
averse  to  seeing  Northeastern  rub  shoulders  with  Ivied  institutions.  Across  the  board  table  from 
Knowles  sat  an  old  Brahmin  named  Chandler  Hovey,  and  Hovey  loved  water  sports  of  all  kinds. 

"I  have  a  weakness  for  boats  that  probably  dates  back  to  my  great, 
great  grandfather  who  sailed  with  cargoes  of  tea  from  China  to  London  for  John  Jacob  Astor," 
Hovey  explained.  He  was  a  noted  investment  banker  who  owned  America's  Cup  challenger 
Easterner,  and  his  sons  had  rowed  at  Harvard.  Hovey  not  only  wanted  Northeastern  to  start  up 
crew,  he  was  ready  to  bankroll  it. 

The  decision  was  made.  Start  crew.  But  how?  Once  again  Hovey  stepped  to 
the  front  line.  "Don't  try  to  save  a  few  dollars  by  getting  a  part-time  coach,"  he  said.  "Get  a  good 
one."  Gallagher  had  his  orders. 

The  rowing  world  in  the  sixties  was  smallish.  In  the  Eastern  Association 
of  Rowing  Colleges  (that's  the  big  boys),  there  were  fourteen  heavyweight  crews,  and  in  Dad  Vail 
(that's  the  little  guys),  there  were  about  twenty  rowing  colleges.  Everybody  knew  everybody,  so 
when  a  major  university  announced  plans  to  embark  upon  the  waters,  there  was  great  interest. 
Herb  was  inundated  with  requests  for  interviews.  But,  one  resume  in  particular  piqued  his  inter- 
est. It  was  not  from  a  young,  hot-shot,  freshman  coach;  it  was  from  a  middle-aged  sculling  coach 
and  boathouse  supervisor.  And  it  was  from  Harvard. 

The  athletic  director  of  Harvard  was  Tom  Bolles.  He  had  rowed  at  the 
University  of  Washington  when  they  had  bested  the  Crimson.  The  Crimson  responded  by  hir- 
ing Bolles  as  their  coach,  and  he  quickly  restored  them  to  their  rightful  place  as  lords  of  the 
water.  Now,  Bolles  had  moved  up  to  the  athletic  director  job,  the  first  outsider  (that  means  not 
a  Harvard  grad)  ever  to  head  the  department.  In  the  sixties,  BoUes  was  to  crew  what  Vince 
Lombardi  was  to  football.  He  was  a  god. 

Herb  well  remembered  his  call  to  Bolles.  He  had  already  questioned  him 
a  number  of  times  about  the  feasibility  of  starting  a  program.  Bolles  had  been  positive  and 
supportive.  Herb  explained  that  he  had  received  a  resume  from  Ernie  Arlett,  a  sculling  coach 
and  supervisor  of  Harvard's  Weld  Boathouse.  BoUes's  reply  was  instantly  defensive,  "Oh  God,  not 
our  Ernie."  Herb  thanked  him,  hung  up  the  phone,  and  immediately  hired  G.  Ernest  Arlett.  Herb, 
a  former  hockey  and  baseball  coach,  had  scored  a  hat  trick  and  hit  a  home  run,  all  in  one  phone 
call — and  in  a  sport  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  about. 

It  was  only  then  that  I  officially  entered  the  picture,  although  office  chitchat 
had  left  me  pretty  well  informed.  Herb  told  me  about  Arlett  and  suggested  that  we  call  a  press 
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conference.  Then,  in  an  aside,  he  said,  "I  guess  you  will  have  to  learn  a  new  sport."  Trying  not  to 
be  too  puffed  up,  I  informed  Herb  that  I  was  probably  the  only  one  at  Northeastern  who  knew  any- 
thing about  the  sport.  I  had  gone  to  Browne  &  Nichols  School,  the  first  American  secondary  school 
ever  to  win  a  cup  at  Henley.  B  &  N's  main  sport  was  crew,  and  I  had  grown  up  watching  it.  My  best 
schoolboy  friends  had  been  oarsmen.  My  favorite  teacher  had  been  a  former  Harvard  coxswain.  I 
knew  crewspeak.  I  knew  a  deck  was  the  top  of  the  shell,  and  a  crab  was  not  a  shellfish  but  a  missed 
stroke  that  could  instantly  render  a  speeding,  eight-oared  crew  dead  in  die  water.  In  spring  1963, 
I  had  been  a  stowaway  on  several  Harvard  and  MIT  press  launches  at  Charles  River  regattas. 

On  Wednesday,  May  13,  1964,  with  President  Knowles  in  charge,  we 
announced  the  launching  of  the  sport  and  simultaneously  introduced  our  coach.  It  was  a  great 
success,  especially  Ernie.  "The  coach  is  an  EngHshman  who  has  been  around,"  stated  the  Boston 
Globe.  "His  name  is  Ernest  Arlett,  who  quotes  Graham  Greene  and  Will  Shakespeare  as  easily  as 
he  discusses  stroking  and  laybacks." 


Arlett  and  Knowles  present  a  plaque  to 
Chandler  Hovey  in  appreciation  for  his 
financial  support. 


The  Coach  of  Our  Dreams 

Ernie  was  the  find  of  a  hferime.  He  was  not  only  from  England,  he  was  from  Henley-on-Tliames, 
the  birthplace  of  rowing,  the  oarsman's  mecca,  die  river  where  the  sacred  waters  flow.  He  came 
from  the  age  of  the  professional  waterman.  His  grandfather  had  rowed  for  prize  money.  His  father 
had  been  one  of  England's  great  oarsmen,  second  only  to  Ernest  Barry,  die  World  Professional 
Single  Sculls  Champion,  1912-1920.  Ernie's  elder  brodier,  Harry,  had  succeeded  his  fadier  as  one 
of  England's  best,  and  Ernie  himself  had  won  a  pound  or  two  along  the  way.  Early  after  graduation 
from  Henley  Technical  Institute,  however,  he  learned  that  his  forte  was  coaching.  At  age  seven- 
teen, he  became  boathouse  supervisor  at  Henley's  Leander  Club.  Known  as  die  Pink  Palace,  it  is 
the  world's  most  aristocratic  boat  club.  As  snooty  as  Leander  is,  it  is  righdy  as  famous,  and  it 
annually  hosts  some  of  the  world's  greatest  scullers  and  fastest  shells.  It  was  a  superb  proving 
ground  for  an  aspiring  coach  and  Ernie  stayed  from  1930  until  1939,  when  all  die  shells  were 
permanently  stowed  away.  Then  there  was  shelling  of  another  kind  in  Europe — World  War  II  was 
under  way  and  the  British  were  fighting  it  single-handedly. 

In  late  May  1940,  the  Oxford  and  Bucks  light  infantry  regiment  found  itself 
in  a  living  hell  called  Dunkirk.  Hider's  armies  had  trapped  350,000  English  and  French  soldiers 
on  the  shores  of  Belgium  and  were  preparing  to  annihilate  them.  Among  those  350,000  trapped 
was  Ernie  Arlett.  Winston  Churchill  called  for  an  armada.  He  pleaded  for  all  sea-going  vessels  to 
traverse  the  channel  and  save  die  doomed  soldiers.  The  call  was  answered,  and  861  ships  of 
all  kinds  hurried  to  the  rescue.  Make  it  862,  for  Ernie  found  an  abandoned  dinghy  and  showed 
the  Germans  what  a  professional  English  waterman  could  do.  He  shuttled  boatioads  of  soldiers 
from  the  beach  to  waiting  destroyers  while  bombs  and  German  fighters  sank  one  diird  of  the 
armada.  The  evacuation  was  successful,  diough,  and  340,000  young  men  escaped  die  clutches 
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of  the  Nazis  and  lived  to  haunt  them  in  later  years.  It  was  truly  a  miracle,  and  the  only  Allied 
action  that  shone  brightly  in  those  dark  years  of  1939-1942.  Ernie  went  to  fight  in  India  and 
Burma  and  ended  the  war  as  a  sergeant. 

After  the  Allied  victory,  Ernie  returned  to  coaching,  both  on  the  club  and 
college  level.  In  1949  came  a  providential  meeting.  John  B.  Kelly  Jr.  was  a  contender  for  the 
Diamond  Sculls  at  the  Henley  Royal  Regatta,  and  he  chose  Ernie  Arlett  as  his  coach.  The  Henley 
Royal  Regatta,  founded  in  1839,  is  the  oldest  and  arguably  the  most  prestigious  in  the  world.  Up 
until  World  War  II,  it  was  also  the  snootiest.  Kel's  dad.  Jack,  was  denied  entry  to  the  Diamond 
Sculls  in  1920  because  he  was  a  bricklayer.  It  was  for  gendemen  only,  and  men  who  worked  with 
their  hands  were  not  gentlemen.  Later  that  year.  Jack  would  win  a  gold  medal  in  the  Olympics. 
Legend  has  it  that  afterwards  he  mailed  his  sweaty  cap  to  King  George  of  England.  He  would 
go  on  to  become  a  multimillionaire;  father  of  Grace,  a  movie  star  and  later  Princess  of  Monaco, 
and  John  B.,  an  Olympic  bronze  medalist;  and  president  of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 
In  1949,  Kel  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  avenge  his  father  at  Henley,  and  under  the  tutelage 
of  Ernie,  he  triumphed.  The  lifelong  friendship  that  developed  between  Ernie  and  Kel  would 
also  play  a  part  in  the  Northeastern  saga. 

In  1959,  Ernie  faced  a  crucial  decision.  He  loved  England  and  he  loved 
coaching.  "In  the  English  system,"  he  explained,  "coaching  opportunities  are  limited.  Profes- 
sionals serve  as  advisers  to  amateur  crews,  but  there  are  no  permanent,  full-time  appointments. 
If  a  professional  wants  a  good  sittiation,  he  has  to  go  abroad."  Ernie  sought  out  his  old  friend, 
John  B.  Kelly  Jr.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1959  he  was  coaching  at  a  high  school  outside  of  Philadelphia 
and  at  the  Bachelors  Barge  Club  on  the  Schuylkill  River. 

A  season  later,  he  was  freshman  coach  at  Rutgers,  where  his  1962  boat  took 
a  second  at  the  Eastern  Sprints.  His  reputation  having  reached  Tom  Bolles,  Ernie  was  soon  drawn 
into  the  coaching  empire  at  Harvard.  Two  years  later,  Gallagher  would  call  Holies. 

Tradition,  Pain,  and  the  Mystical  Boat 

Ernie  was  just  what  Northeastern  needed — probably  what  any  novice  crew  program  needed. 
Mike  McLaughlin,  who  rowed  on  the  Huskies'  freshman  crew  second  year  and  went  on  to  become 
the  MVP  of  the  1969  eight,  put  it  succinctly,  "When  we  hired  Ernie  we  not  only  hired  a  great 
coach,  we  hired  two  hundred  years  of  tradition." 

Ernie  was  everywhere  at  once.  Arrangements  were  made  to  row  out 
of  Union  Boat  Club.  Equipment  was  borrowed  from  Harvard,  MIT,  and  Boston  University. 
Students  were  solicited,  meetings  held,  and  120  able-bodied  students  signed  on  as  future 
oarsmen.  Things  were  going  too  smoothly. 

On  the  first  day  of  practice,  the  program  came  to  a  "flying  standstill."  The 
Metropolitan  District  Commissioner  informed  Northeastern  that  the  Charles  River  Harbormaster, 
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A  crew  member  proves  that  Coach  Artlett's 
makeshift  rowing  tank  holds  water. 


concerned  to  protect  sailboats  in  the  Basin,  would  not  allow  eight-oared  shells  to  enter  the  river 
from  Union,  except  in  the  early  morning  hours.  With  that  declaration,  the  Husky  oarsmen  were 
not  only  stuck  in  a  rowing  barge,  but  the  barge  was  tied  to  the  dock.  Tliere's  not  a  lot  of  romance 
or  excitement  in  a  stationary  barge,  and  Ernie  was  afraid  his  students  would  drift  away. 

He  decided  to  do  something  a  bit  daring.  He'd  spied  an  old  eight  called  the 
Hecht  belonging  to  Harvard's  Eliot  House.  It  was  sitting  and  the  oarsmen  itching.  Ernie  finally 
succumbed.  He  borrowed  a  Union  Boat  Club  launch,  gathered  his  eight  best  oars,  and  said  to 
hell  with  the  MDC.  When  he'd  started,  the  afternoon  was  beautiful,  Ernie  remembered,  but 
then  a  summer  squall  popped  up.  "I've  never  seen  the  river  like  it  was  that  day,"  Ernie  recalled. 
"The  waves  were  four  feet  high.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  get  off  the  water.  It  wasn't  just  a 
squall,  it  was  almost  a  hurricane."  They  headed  for  land  and  had  just  got  the  Hecht  ashore 
when  a  gust  of  wind  caught  it,  lifted  it,  and  smashed  it  to  the  ground.  Tlie  incident  was  immedi- 
ately termed  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hecht."  Ernie  was  shattered,  but  Vince  Gogha,  later  to  be  elected 
captain,  broke  the  silence:  "Don't  let  it  get  you  down  coach.  We  won't  let  it  get  us  down."  And 
they  didn't.  The  event  lives  on  in  the  Hecht  Award,  a  prize  received  for  committing  a  glaring 
error  and  awarded  when  it's  unfortunately  merited. 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Hecht"  was  the  low  watermark  for  those  first  momentous 
months.  Leaving  Union's  disadvantages  behind.  Northeastern  signed  a  new  agreement  with 
Riverside  Boat  Club,  upriver  by  Magazine  Beach.  Seeds  had  been  planted,  and  the  next  few  months 
proved  fruitful.  A  good  crop  of  freshmen  was  recruited  in  the  fall,  and  the  summer  novices  were 
growing  into  veterans.  In  late  October,  they  were  ready  for  a  taste  of  rowing,  and  Ernie  scheduled 
a  brush  with  two  MIT  shells  and  Ehot  House.  "We  beat  one  MIT  crew  and  Eliot  House,"  said  Ernie. 
"I  knew  that  day  if  all  went  well  in  the  winter,  we  might  do  a  pretty  good  job  in  the  spring." 

The  winter,  however,  posed  a  big  problem.  How  to  keep  the  oarsmen  inter- 
ested. How  to  keep  on  teaching  the  subtle  art  of  pulling  an  oar.  All  the  other  colleges  had  sophisti- 
cated tanks  tliat  could  simulate  an  eight-oared  shell  rowing  through  water.  Northeastern  had  nothing. 

Ernie  was  not  to  be  thwarted.  He  had  noticed  the  emergence  of  a  new  kind 
of  backyard  swimming  pool — not  the  sunken  cement  sort  but  a  freestanding,  cheaper  version.  The 
physics  was  simple:  like  a  bag  of  water  suspended  in  the  top  third  of  a  huge  barrel.  Ernie  bought 
one  of  those  twenty-foot  circular  pools  and  then  built  a  box  across  its  middle  that  could  seat  two 
oarsmen.  He  then  divided  the  pool  in  half  to  curtail  the  turbulence  caused  by  the  rowers.  It 
worked.  It  didn't  match  the  equipment  at  Harvard  or  MIT,  but  our  novices  didn't  know  any  better 
anyway.  The  odd  structure  was  housed  in  the  basement  of  the  Building  and  Grounds  workshop. 
Total  cost  of  Ernie's  solurion:  $250.  The  makeshift  tank  and  some  time-sharing  in  the  weight  room 
of  Cabot  were  enough  to  get  the  program  through  the  riverless  months  of  the  winter. 

That  first  fall  and  winter  taught  Ernie  a  lesson,  and  his  insight  turned  into 
a  blessing  for  the  entire  rowing  community  of  the  United  States.  Rowing  is  a  spring  sport.  That 
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Christening  one  of  Northeastern's 
first  shells. 


means  that  the  fall  and  winter  can  get  very  long  for  aspiring  oarsmen.  Why  not  make  the  fall  more 
competitive.^  Why  not  dangle  the  carrot  before  Johnny  in  the  fall  so  that  he'd  be  going  his  fastest 
when  the  bleak  days  of  winter  set  in.'  Why  not  a  head  of  the  river  race  on  the  Charles 
like  they  had  in  England  on  the  Cam  and  the  Isis.'  In  the  old,  old  days,  when  the  boats  were 
sturdier,  those  races  were  called  "bumps,"  and  you  actually  rammed  the  boat  ahead  of  you  to 
declare  your  superiority.  At  the  end,  the  survivor  was  called  the  Head  of  the  River,  like  the  King  of 
the  Hill.  Ernie's  idea  made  sense  to  the  area's  other  rowing  colleges  and  clubs,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1965,  the  first  Head  of  die  Charles  Regatta  was  held.  Now  the  single  largest  one-day  regatta  in 
the  world,  it  attracts  rowers  from  all  over  the  globe  and  250,000  viewers  annually.  It  is  also  mim- 
icked on  the  Merrimack,  die  Connecticut,  the  Schuylkill,  and  so  on.  It  was  Ernie's — and 
Northeastern's — first  gift  to  American  rowing. 

All  crew  coaches  suffer  from  the  same  disease  late  in  winter.  I  shall  call  it 
Tank  Fever.  They  can't  wait  to  get  out  of  their  claustrophobic  winter  quarters,  and  they  will  go  to 
the  most  ridiculous  measures  to  escape.  They  will  chop  ice,  use  small  launches  as  ice  breakers, 
even  put  stationary  rowing  barges  on  top  of  the  ice.  Anything  to  get  back  on  the  river.  Ernie  was 
no  exception.  He  tried  to  fool  Mother  Nature  after  a  few  abnormally  hot  days  had  freed  the  river. 
Mother  Nature  did  not  take  to  Ernie's  craftiness  and  greeted  him  with  the  worst  snowstorm  of  the 
season.  He  slumped  back  to  the  basement  of  Building  and  Grounds.  Finally,  Mother  Nature 
smiled,  and  Ernie  got  his  fledgling  oarsmen  back  on  the  water.  The  winter  months  had  allowed 
for  a  schedule  to  be  set,  new  boats  to  be  purchased,  and  uniforms  to  be  designed.  Now  came 
the  selection  process:  the  careful  construction  of  eight  people  in  the  right  seats  that  would 
make  the  boat  go  its  fastest.  Rowing  is  akin  to  a  three-legged  race — tying  the  two  fastest  runners 
together  does  not  generally  create  the  fastest  diree-legged  entry.  In  rowing,  the  sum  of  the  boat 
is  always  greater  than  its  parts.  The  piecing  together  of  the  best  eight  men  is  almost  a  mystical 
exercise  and  the  true  measure  of  a  great  coach. 

Ernie  selected  his  stem  pair  at  the  outset.  The  first  to  pull  the  oar  on  the 
port  and  starboard  sides,  they  set  the  pace.  Since  no  one  in  the  boat  could  go  faster,  they  had  to 
be  aggressive.  Ernie  settled  on  two  sophomores:  Tom  Waite,  the  lightest  man  in  the  boat  at 
167  pounds,  at  stroke,  and  Don  Moodie,  second  lightest  at  175,  at  the  7  seat.  For  the  6  and  5  seats, 
the  muscle  of  the  boat  (also  known  as  the  "Engine  Room"),  Ernie  was  fortunate  to  have  two  6'4", 
200-pound  recruits  available:  sophomore  Roger  Borggaard  and  senior  Bob  O'Loughlin.  Borggaard 
would  go  on  to  be  the  MVP  of  the  1966  boat,  the  captain  in  1967,  and  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Selection  Camp  in  1968.  Gary  Kilpatrick,  a  senior,  won  the  4  seat.  He  would  take  the 
MVP  honors  in  his  only  year  as  a  rower  and  would  go  on  to  become  a  successful  coach  at  Princeton 
for  more  than  two  decades.  Glen  Schumacher,  a  sophomore,  would  round  out  the  Engine  Room 
at  the  3  seat.  Two  sophomores  would  row  die  bow  pair.  They  had  to  produce  power  and  balance, 
because  a  tipsy  shell  does  not  move  swiftly.  Vince  Goglia  at  2  and  Dick  Linck  at  bow  were  equal  to 
the  task.  Coxswain  was  Frank  Baker,  an  oddity  of  sorts  at  5'io". 
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Never  one  to  tinker  with  success,  Ernie  would  stay  with  this  eight  for  the 
entire  year.  All  novices,  they  would  feel  the  warm  breath  of  the  equally  novice  sixteen  behind  them 
in  the  junior  varsity  and  third  varsity  shells  throughout  the  season. 

Ernie's  philosophy  that  first  year  was  to  row  at  a  moderate  rate  (from  30  to 
34  strokes  per  minute)  with  maximum  efficiency.  But  efficiency  was  bought  at  a  price:  no  pain,  no 
gain.  Roger  Borggaard  remembers  the  day  well:  "Ernie  took  us  way  up  river  where  we  would  be 
alone.  He  started  us  doing  500-meter  pieces  at  full  power,  one  right  after  another  for  a  full  hour. 
I  never  knew  I  could  hurt  so  much."  Ernie,  smiling,  simply  reflected  on  the  words  of  English  poet 
John  Dryden,  "Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain." 

A  Christening  of  Champagne  and  Tears 

The  big  day  arrived  sooner  than  a  lot  of  us  wished.  I  knew  that  Ernie  was  always  praying  for  that 
extra  hour  of  practice.  "So  little  time,  so  much  to  learn,"  he  would  always  quip. 

First,  we  had  a  little  pomp  and  circumstance  to  observe  as  we  christened 
our  new  shells  and  paid  tribute  to  our  benefactor.  Chandler  Hovey.  We  were  all  nervous  as  could 
be,  both  administrators  and  oarsmen.  Thanks  to  Ernie,  we  avoided  the  disaster  that  befell  MIT  the 
next  year,  when  an  uninitiated  athletic  director,  instead  of  pouring  champagne  over  the  bow,  chris- 
tened a  shell  as  if  it  were  a  destroyer.  It  spent  the  next  month  in  the  riggers  bay  with  a  smashed 
front  end.  Ernie  was  an  old  hat  at  christening,  and  he  made  sure  ours  was  proper.  The  varsity  shell 
was  baptized  the  Chandler  Hovey  and  the  junior  varsity  boat  the  Elizabeth  Morss  for  Chandler's 
daughter.  The  honorees  were  pleased.  The  oarsmen  fidgeted. 

The  Boston  Traveler  said  it  all  on  Friday,  April  16,  1965,  "Norfheastem's 
newly  formed  armada  hits  the  Charles  tomorrow  rowing  its  500th  mile  in  quest  of  an  opening  day 
victory.  The  odds  appear  longer  than  the  enthusiasm,  however.  Nonetheless,  at  4:30,  Red  and  Black 
shovel  blades  will  bite  into  the  oil  slick  water  of  the  Charles  Basin  and  history  will  be  made."  The 
odds  were  long  indeed.  Northeastern' s  opponents  were  Marietta,  Amherst,  and  the  Harvard  third 
varsity.  Marietta,  always  one  of  the  best  small  college  crews  in  the  nation,  had  opened  their  season 
the  week  before  with  a  defeat  of  the  reigning  Dad  Vail-champion  Georgetown  crew.  Amherst, 
more  than  respectable,  had  defeated  Clark  the  previous  week.  The  Harvard  third  varsity  was,  well, 
the  Harvard  third  varsity.  For  comparison,  think  of  fielding  your  start-up  football  team  against 
Notre  Dame  JVs  in  its  first  game.  We  had  borrowed  one  of  MIT's  large  inboard  launches  for  the 
day,  and  our  dignitaries  boarded,  then  proceeded  up  the  Basin  for  the  historic  race.  The  varsity,  in 
their  black  tank-top  jerseys  emblazoned  with  a  red  "Northeastern,"  launched  the  Chandler  Hovey 
and  rowed  slowly  down  river  into  the  choppy  Basin.  The  day  was  sunny,  but  a  brisk  headwind 
would  fire  the  oarsmen  over  the  1-5/16  mile  distance. 

The  traditional  start  boomed  forth:  "Ready,  ready  all,  row."  But  row 
Northeastern  did  not,  at  least  not  very  well.  After  40  strokes,  Northeastern  was  down  a  full  length. 
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Coach  Ernie  Arlett  would  lead  the  novice 
crew  to  a  stunning  victory  at  Dad  Vail. 


Steadily  maintaining  a  low  stroke  of  32,  however,  they  slowly  recovered.  Passing  Amherst,  then 
Harvard,  they  ran  down  Marietta  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Bridge,  approximately  halfway 
home.  The  Ohio  eight  had  not  come  all  the  way  to  Boston  for  nothing,  though.  They  responded 
with  a  power  20  (20  strokes  as  hard  as  you  can  pull)  and  regained  the  lead.  Refusing  to  panic, 
stroke  Tom  Waite  led  the  Huskies  to  the  finish  at  7:12.2,  a  full  length  and  a  half  over  Marietta  at 
7:18.5,  with  Harvard  at  7:20.2  and  Amherst  trailing  at  7:29.6.  The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  com- 
mented, "Books  are  filled  with  tales  of  a  rookie  hitting  a  home  run  his  first  time  at  bat  in  the 
majors,  a  brand  new  boy  running  for  a  touchdown  the  first  time  he  gets  his  mitts  on  a  football, 
and  a  tyro  shooting  a  hole  in  one  the  first  time  he  goes  on  a  golf  course.  Storybook  stuff  sure,  but 
all  those  gee-whizzers  were  bettered  Saturday  when  Northeastern  won  the  first  crew  race  it  ever 
tried."  Yet  the  Globe  crew  expert,  John  Ahem,  would  caution  in  that  story,  "Good  as  it  was,  it  is  not 
an  indication  that  Northeastern  is  ready  for  the  Eastern  Sprints,  the  IRA  and  Henley."  Mr.  Ahem 
would  regret  going  public  with  his  doubts. 

It  was  a  fantastic  beginning,  and  when  Ernie  came  ashore  at  the  finish  line, 
I  greeted  him  in  tears.  He  would  remind  me  of  that  moment  twenty-five  years  later,  when  he 
would  greet  me  in  tears.  Ernie  said  of  that  first  row,  "It's  the  biggest  thrill  I've  ever  had.  Nothing 
can  ever  approach  it."  Ernie  would  have  reason  to  qualify  that  statement  in  the  months  to  come. 

Was  the  opening  regatta  a  fluke.'  Next  week's  President's  Cup  race  at 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  would  tell.  "The  number  one  opponent  was  Drexel;  Fordham  also  posed 
a  problem.  lona,  St.  John's,  Trinity,  and  host  Marist  caused  no  concern.  It  was  the  Huskies'  first 
race  off  the  Charles,  and  Ernie  was  worried.  The  waters  were  rough,  so  Northeastern  had  to  drop 
its  stioke  to  30.  Still,  the  eight  managed  sufficient  power  to  defeat  Drexel  by  half  a  length  over  the 
2,000-meter  course;  the  other  five  tiailed  badly.  To  further  brighten  the  afternoon,  the  JV  won  their 
race,  and  the  freshmen  finished  second  yet  were  honored  as  the  heroes  of  the  day.  "The  freshmen 
were  well  on  their  way  to  victory  at  1,000  meters  when  an  oarsman  crabbed,  not  only  unseating 
himself  but  also  another  rower.  The  frosh  raced  the  next  500  meters  with  six  oars,  and  the  final  500 
with  seven,  and  still  finished  in  second  place.  "Those  oarsmen  just  would  not  quit.  Even  when 
everything  went  wrong  they  did  not  quit,"  stated  Ernie. 

The  next  week's  test  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  previous  two  weeks.  The 
novices  were  challenging  one  of  the  big  boys,  one  of  the  Eastern  Sprints  or  EARC  crews.  Brown 
University  was  not  Harvard,  but  they  were  one  of  the  best  of  the  East.  Ernie  also  had  to  worry  about 
bloated  egos.  The  fledgling  Huskies  were  emerging  as  media  celebrities.  Sports  Illustrated  would 
refer  to  their  spectacular  start  as  "One  of  the  heartwarming  stories  of  the  crew  season." 

The  race  on  the  Seekonk  River  with  Brown  was,  as  the  Providence  Journal 
would  describe  it,  "a  real  down-to-the-wire  battie."  The  Huskies,  going  out  at  a  higher  stroke  than 
normal,  34,  jumped  to  a  deck-length  lead  and  held  it  for  the  first  1,000  meters.  Brown  recovered 
from  what  their  coach  would  term  "a  bunch  of  wildcats"  and  took  a  half-length  lead.  With  300 
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meters  remaining,  the  Huskies  headed  into  their  sprint.  They  took  back  a  seat  every  50  meters 
until  for  the  final  20  strokes,  Brown  was  left  with  only  a  deck-length  margin,  which  they  held  for 
the  five-foot  victory.  Brown  was  clocked  at  5:41.8  to  Northeastern's  542.3.  Equally  surprising  was 
that  the  Huskies'  JV  and  freshmen  were  victorious.  The  Journal  would  stress,  "Northeastern  crews 
gave  the  Brown  rowing  fraternity  quite  a  jolt — proving  that  their  fine  showings  in  earlier  regattas 
this  spring  were  not  flukes."  Brown  would  go  on  that  year  to  finish  third  at  the  Sprints. 

All  Novices,  Three  Victories — and  a  Dad  Vail  Record 

The  following  week  was  the  big  one:  the  Dad  Vail  Regatta  for  the  small  college  championship  of 
the  nation,  to  be  rowed  for  the  twenty-seventh  year  over  the  i  5/16-mile  (Henley)  course  on  the 
Schuylkill  River  in  Philadelphia.  Twenty-one  colleges  would  compete  for  the  title.  The  prerace 
favorite  was  a  toss-up  among  Drexel,  with  the  home-river  advantage;  Marietta,  with  tradition; 
Georgetown,  with  the  '64  trophy;  Rollins,  with  the  '64  JV  title;  and  the  novices  from  Boston. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  the  races,  the  NU  News  quoted  Ernie:  "Everyone  has 
been  in  excellent  shape;  spirits  high;  and  there  have  been  no  health  problems."  On  Wednesday 
morning,  varsity  coxswain  Frank  Baker  fell  ill  and  was  ruled  out  for  the  Dad  Vail.  Ernie  con- 
sulted the  regatta  chairman,  John  Brotten.  Could  Northeastern  use  their  JV  cox  in  both  the  JV 
and  varsity  races?  The  answer:  yes. 

Tliat  afternoon,  a  happy  Dave  Hingston,  from  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
inherited  both  jobs.  At  5'5"  and  125  pounds,  Hingston  fit  the  traditional  image  of  a  coxswain  more 
so  than  the  5'io"  Baker.  Though  all  oarsmen  share  the  same  boathouse,  the  same  shower,  some- 
times even  the  same  shells,  there  is  a  pecking  order.  Hingston  was  terrified.  Not  one  oarsman  in 
that  varsity  boat  had  even  spoken  to  Hingston,  and  now  he  was  supposed  to  guide  them  to  victory. 
Captain  Tom  Waite  pulled  him  aside  and  calmed  him  down.  But  at  practice,  Ernie  screamed  at  him 
for  not  holding  a  straight  course. 

Thursday,  the  crew  loaded  their  shells  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia. 
That  night,  Hingston  roomed  with  two  of  the  varsity  oarsmen.  He  was  on  a  cot.  He  woke  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  a  strong  case  of  nerves  but  dared  not  move  lest  he  wake  one  of  the 
beasts  he  had  to  harness  next  day. 

On  Friday,  the  varsity  and  freshmen  had  to  row  ttial  heats  to  bring  the 
number  of  shells  down  to  twelve  for  Saturday  morning's  semifinal  heats  of  six  each,  which  would 
then  send  the  final  six  shells  to  Saturday  afternoon's  championship  races.  Since  there  were  only 
twelve  JV  boats,  the  JVs  had  Friday  off 

Ernie  had  two  things  to  say  to  his  oarsmen  before  Friday's  races.  Number 
one,  he  told  them,  "Boys,  in  England  we  have  a  saying — 'move  or  bust.'  If  you  had  thrown  caution 
to  the  winds  in  the  last  ten  strokes,  you  might  have  beaten  Brown."  Number  two,  "Do  not  waste 
strokes  in  the  trials.  Save  them  for  the  finals.  Race  to  place,  not  to  win." 
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That  Friday,  both  the  freshmen  and  the  varsity  finished  second  in  their 
heats  to  move  them  into  Saturday's  semifinals.  That  night,  Kingston  again  had  httle  sleep  as  he 
agonized  over  tlie  four  races  he  would  cox  the  next  day  if  all  went  well. 

Placing  second  in  their  semifinal,  the  freshmen  qualified  for  the  after- 
noon championships;  the  junior  varsity  ranked  second,  too,  as  did  the  varsity.  AD  Husky 
shells  advanced  to  the  six-boat  finals.  In  the  varsity  race,  the  opponents  to  beat  were  dreaded 
Marietta,  which  had  surprised  Rollins  of  Florida,  George  Washington,  St.  Joseph's,  and  Amherst. 
Ernie  was,  as  usual,  everywhere  at  once,  making  sure  the  boats  were  in  tip-top  shape, 
oarsmen  were  ready,  and  the  dispatch  times  were  adhered  to.  In  rowing,  to  be  late  to  the  starting 
line  is  to  be  gone  from  the  race. 

The  freshman  crew  brightened  the  day  by  coming  from  behind  to  defeat 
Marietta  by  half  a  length.  A  half-hour  later,  Dave  Kingston  steered  his  junior  varsity  past  Rollins 
to  inch  them  out  by  five-tenths  of  a  second.  Kingston  had  no  time  to  celebrate.  A  referees'  launch 
was  waiting  at  the  finish  line  to  pluck  him  out  of  the  JV  shell,  speed  him  back  up  the  course  to  the 
starting  hne,  and  deposit  him  in  the  varsity  shell.  Secluded,  the  varsity  had  heard  no  news,  so 
Kingston  informed  tiiem  that  the  freshmen  and  JVs  had  done  their  jobs.  Now  it  was  their  turn. 

The  day  was  overcast,  but  a  crowd  of  ten  thousand  was  lining  the  race 
course  for  what  had  become  a  highlight  of  the  rich  Philadelphia  sports  scene.  Marietta,  still 
rankling  over  their  earlier  defeat  by  the  Red  and  Black,  got  off  to  a  good  start;  after  a  half  mile,  they 
had  a  one-length  lead  on  the  other  five  shells.  By  tiie  mile  mark,  they  had  a  length-and-a-half  lead 
on  Northeastern,  with  the  other  four  boats  out  of  the  hunt  for  first.  Marietta  was  rowing  as  high 
as  38;  the  Kuskies  were  not  to  exceed  34  in  the  body  of  the  race.  With  less  than  a  quarter  mile  to 
go.  Northeastern  started  to  close  the  gap  while  still  understroking  its  opponent.  By  two  hundred 
yards,  the  advantage  was  cut  to  a  length.  "Then  \he  crowd  of  about  ten  thousand  suddenly  seemed 
to  be  cheering  for  us,"  said  Ernie.  "And  all  of  the  gray  beards  of  rowing  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
were  amazed."  Once  again.  Northeastern  was  gobbling  up  seats  with  every  otiier  stroke.  Marietta 
had  paid  heavily  for  rowing  high  early  in  the  race.  With  twenty  meters  left.  Northeastern  pulled 
even  and,  by  the  finish  line,  surged  forward  to  win  by  a  deck  length.  Gary  Kilpatrick  told  Ernie, 
"Coach,  all  any  of  us  could  think  about  in  those  last  strokes  was  'move  or  bust.'" 

Officially,  it  was  Northeastern  at  6:45.8  and  Manetta  at  6:46.4.  Unofficially, 
it  was  pandemonium.  Poor  Dave  Kingston  got  a  double  dunking  for  his  efforts,  one  for  each  of 
his  championship  shells.  Ernie,  who  had  been  craftily  dodging  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  his 
minions  for  twenty  years,  could  put  off  the  inevitable  no  longer.  Kis  last  act  was  to  toss  me  his  wal- 
let. In  went  the  coach.  I,  in  the  meantime,  commandeered  tiie  first  camera  I  could  find,  and  hired 
a  total  stranger  to  be  our  official  photographer. 

Northeastern' s  achievement  was  nothing  short  of  momentous,  even  his- 
toric. The  Dad  Vail  Regatta  had  been  rowed  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  never  had  one  team  swept 
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all  three  races.  Thirty  years  later,  the  record  remains  unmatched.  What  makes  the  achievement 
truly  astounding,  though,  is  that  every  single  oarsman  in  every  single  boat  was  a  novice  with  only 
one  spring  of  rowing  experience.  Not  only  had  Ernie  performed  this  miracle  in  one  year,  he  had 
done  it  single-handedly.  Most  programs  also  salaried  a  freshman  coach  and  a  rigger  to  care  for  the 
shells;  Ernie  had  handled  all  three  jobs  himself  "Nothing  like  this  first  season  has  ever  happened 
in  crew,"  Ernie  told  the  Boston  Globe.  "I  had  great  ambitions  and  hopes  for  these  boys,  but  I  never 
expected  anything  like  this.  The  credit  must  go  to  the  boys.  This  is  even  grander  than  the  victory 
in  our  first  race."  Ernie  had  found  cause  to  qualify  his  earlier  statement. 

One  last  note  on  the  Dad  Vail.  Unbeknownst  to  the  Northeastern  oarsmen 
but  noficed  by  the  men  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy  running  the  regatta  was  a  seventh  shell  that  had  cer- 
emoniously but  unobtrusively  rowed  the  final  300  meters.  More  about  that  later. 


The  Husky  varsity  won  the  Dad  Vail 
Regatta  in  the  team's  first  and  only 
appearance. 


A  Top-Notch  Effort,  a  Top-Notch  Reward 

The  victory  created  problems — good  problems  but  still  problems.  The  EARC  had  to  decide 
whether  Northeastern  should  be  invited  to  the  following  week's  Eastern  Sprints  and/or  the 
following  month's  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  Regatta.  The  University  had  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  send  the  Cinderella  eight  back  to  Ernie's  hometown,  site  of  the  Holy  Grail 
of  rowing,  the  Henley  Royal  Regatta. 

The  EARC  ruled  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  add  Northeastern  to 
the  Sprints'  elite  fourteen.  Seedings  had  been  arranged  and  programs  printed.  The  IRA,  though, 
wasn't  locked  up.  Asa  Bushnell,  the  commissioner  of  the  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference, 
invited  the  Huskies  to  become  the  fifteenth  entry  in  the  sixty-third  rowing  of  that  prestigious  event. 
The  Nortlieastern  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  Athletic  Director  Gallagher's  recommendation.  After 
all,  he  reasoned,  "You  only  have  one  first  year,  and  Ernie  was  sure  the  crew  could  do  a  good  job." 
The  Huskies  would  also  tiavel  to  Henley  with  the  blessing  of  President  Knowles.  "We  thought  that 
they  deserved  a  top-notch  reward  for  a  top-notch  effort,"  he  noted. 

With  the  Sprints  a  no-go,  the  much-celebrated  eight  had  some  mundane 
business  to  attend  to — the  annual  Connecticut  Regatta,  the  last  race  on  the  regular  schedule.  Ernie 
once  again  worried  that  swelled  heads  might  weigh  down  the  boat.  He  need  not  have  worried.  All 
three  shells  did  their  duty  over  the  mile-long  course  on  the  Connecticut  River.  The  varsity  was  a 
fuU  four  lengths  ahead  of  second-place  Trinity,  with  Wesleyan  third  and  Holy  Cross  last. 

Harold  Kaese,  the  featiire  columnist  for  the  Boston  Globe,  best  summarized 
the  season:  "From  a  $250  homemade  tank  in  the  basement  of  an  old  garage  to  the  Henley  Royal 
Regatta.  Doesn't  that  help  put  Northeastern's  first  season  of  rowing  into  contention  as  the  sports 
story  of  the  year.'  It's  like  a  rookie  hitting  for  the  home  run  title,  like  a  new  team  fighting  for  the 
pennant.  In  its  first  season  of  rowing,  Northeastern  swept  the  Dad  Vail  Regatta.  Its  varsity  defeated 
33  crews,  lost  to  only  one — Brown,  by  three  feet.  On  Saturday  it  will  race  in  the  IRA  . .  .  then  it  will 
be  on  to  Henley  .  .  .  Harvard  had  crews  62  years  before  it  sent  one  to  Henley  in  1914." 
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The  varsity  crew  embarked  for  the  IRA  a  week  ahead  of  time  on  June  12. 
They  would  stay  at  the  New  York  State  Fairgrounds  in  Syracuse  with  the  other  fourteen  varsities 
that  would  contest  for  the  title  over  the  three-mile  course  on  Lake  Onondaga. 

The  IRA  is  the  oldest  major  regatta  in  America.  It  was  first  rowed  in  1895, 
three  years  before  Northeastern  University  was  founded.  It  annually  attracts  the  finest  crews  from 
all  over  the  nation,  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  who  yearly  do  their  four  miles  on  the 
Thames  River  in  Connecticut.  From  the  east  came  Cornell,  Brown,  and  Navy;  from  the  west 
California,  Stanford,  and  Washington. 

Most  of  the  colleges  were  finished  with  exams,  so  some  shells  had  already 
been  on  the  lake  for  a  week's  time.  Northeastern,  with  its  quirky  co-op  schedule,  was  just  getting 
ready  to  enter  exams,  so  for  the  five  underclass  oarsmen,  an  exam  proctor  had  been  sent  along  on 
the  trip.  Not  only  was  Northeastern  facing  the  best  crews  in  the  nation,  not  only  had  our  boats 
alone  never  competed  in  the  IRA,  but  we  were  also  the  only  team  in  exams.  Thank  God  for  the 
resiliency  (or  stupidity)  of  youth,  for  it  never  entered  the  heads  of  our  boys  that  they  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage. In  fact,  Dave  Kingston,  elevated  to  official  varsity  cox,  recalls  that  they  were  angry  at 
Harvard  and  Yale  for  staying  away;  our  boys  wanted  to  beat  them,  too.  Still,  Hingston  also  remem- 
bers he  and  his  pals  staring  in  awe  when  one  of  the  famous  shells  would  glide  by  in  practice.  At 
the  Fairgrounds,  among  the  other  crews,  Northeastern's  rowers  felt  like  "pros,"  says  Roger 
Borggaard.  Here  they  could  eat  and  sleep  rowing  for  an  entire  week. 

It  was  a  glorious  Saturday  that  June  19.  "The  temperature  was  in  the  mid- 
70s,  and  the  sun  splashed  its  warm  glow  on  the  early  arrivals  who  picnicked  on  shore  and  moored 
their  pleasure  boats  along  the  log  boom  at  the  finish  line,"  described  the  Syracuse  Herald  Journal. 
Northeastern,  though,  seemed  to  be  in  a  fog-bank.  The  day  belonged  to  Navy,  with  Cornell  second 
and  Washington  third.  Northeastern  was  twelfth,  besting  Syracuse,  Princeton,  and  Columbia.  Only 
the  realization  that  those  three  crews  had  been  rowing  for  a  combined  267  years  was  sufficient 
balm  for  the  wounds  inflicted  that  day. 

Pounds  of  Strawberries  and  Gallons  of  Pimm  Cup 

While  the  oarsmen  returned  to  the  Charles  River  on  Sunday  for  their  final  week  of  practice,  their 
shell,  the  Chandler  Hovey,  left  for  New  York  to  start  its  slow  trip  overseas  to  Henley-on-Thames, 
England.  A  small  town  about  thirty-five  miles  up  river  that  boasts  eighty-nine  pubs  and  i  5/16 
straight  miles  of  water  bordered  by  long  reaches  of  lush  green  grass  dotted  with  ancient  oaks  and 
weeping  willows,  Henley-on-Thames  is  a  movie  producer's  dream  of  Old  England.  On  the 
Buckinghamshire  side  of  the  river  is  the  Phyllis  Court  Club,  once  a  Roman  encampment  and  now 
an  ultra  exclusive  club.  On  the  Berkshire  side  is  the  almost  as  exclusive  Stewards  Enclosure,  which 
holds  ten  thousand  of  England's  upper  crust  during  regatta.  On  race  days,  the  old  "oars,"  in  their 
tattered  bright  blazers  and  school  caps  of  decades  long  past,  crowd  the  space,  their  elegant  ladies 
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in  long  skirts  and  floppy  Victorian  hats  by  their  sides.  The  assembled  wiU  eat  pounds  and  pounds 
of  strawberries  and  thick  cream,  and  wash  it  down  with  gallons  and  gallons  of  Pimms  Cup  and 
champagne.  In  between  the  two  shores  lies  an  eighty-foot-wide,  two-lane  course  upon  which  it  is 
the  dream  of  every  oarsman  worldwide  to  row. 

A  weary  group  of  Bostonians  arrived  in  Henley  on  Sunday,  June  27. 
Stepping  off  the  plane  were  the  varsity  eight  plus  cox  and  two  spares  from  the  JV,  Bob  Kean  and 
Ted  Oldakowski.  Nonrowers  included  Athletic  Director  Gallagher,  Business  Manager  Bill  Nelson, 
myself,  and  Ernie  and  his  wife,  Edith.  The  Arletts,  both  natives  of  Henley,  had  not  been  home  in 
the  six  years  since  they  had  emigrated.  They  returned  not  just  to  a  place  but  to  their  family.  Brother 
Jack  ran  the  Arlett  Boat  Livery;  brother  Harry  was  one  of  the  area's  more  respected  coaches; 
mother  Elizabeth,  at  eighty-one,  was  the  matriarch  of  one  of  the  tiny  hamlet's  oldest  families.  The 
town  is  dominated  by  the  river  and  the  Henley  Cathedral,  an  early  sixteenth-century  pile  echoing 
back  to  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Inside  the  massive  doors  is  a  plaque  memorializing  Henley  citi- 
zens who  gave  their  lives  in  World  War  II.  The  first  two  names  on  the  list  are  those  of  Ernie's 
deceased  older  brothers.  This  town  embraced  Ernie  and  Edith,  and  it  embraced  Northeastern  too. 

That  morning,  the  Bishop  of  Oxon  had  delivered  his  annual  regatta  sermon 
from  his  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral.  This  time,  however,  he  was  a  litde  partial.  "Now  we  will  wait  and 
greet  our  Ernie,"  he  said.  "You'll  win  Ernie,  you'll  win.  I  know  it."  Ernie  was  welcomed  home  from 
all  quarters  as  reported  by  the  Globe,  "Leander  and  the  Phyllis  Court  Club  had  plans  for  welcom- 
ing Ernie — the  returning  natives  had  other  plans.  His  reputation  was  made  in  a  litde  bamlike 
boathouse  on  River  St.  called  the  Henley  Boat  Club.  It  is  old  and  decrepit,  and  it  is  as  sophisticated 
and  exclusive  as  the  L  Street  baths  in  South  Boston.  Sunday  night,  it  was  the  rowing  capital  of 
England."  The  Globe  staffer  writing  that  piece  from  Henley  was  John  Ahem.  He  happily  recanted 
his  April  prediction  that  Northeastern  would  not  be  ready  for  the  IRA  or  Henley. 

The  oarsmen  stayed  in  private  homes,  as  arranged  by  Harry  Arlett.  A  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  had  finagled  rooms  for  the  administrators  at  the  Phyllis  Court  Club  for  the  first 
two  nights.  The  visitors  from  Back  Bay  had  moved  up  a  rung  on  the  social  ladder  On  Monday 
morning,  I  was  seated  on  the  posh  porch  of  Phyllis  catching  a  cup  of  coffee  with  Herb.  A  loud- 
speaker whispered,  "Would  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  please  report  to  reception." 
The  Edwardianly  dressed,  elegant  couple  at  the  table  next  to  us  slowly  rose  and  reported  to  recep- 
tion. We  would  thereafter  move  to  the  Red  Lion  Inn  which,  though  delightful,  proved  the  equal  of 
the  BBC's  "Fawlty  Towers."  We  were  later  to  learn  that  the  rooms  we  had  occupied  at  Phyllis  were 
reserved  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Monaco,  the  brother-in-law  and  sister  of  John  B.  Kelly  Jr. 

Hips  and  Hoorays 

Northeastern  was  entered  in  the  Thames  Cup,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup.  The  favorites  in  the  Thames  Cup  were  defending  champion  Eliot  House  of  Harvard, 
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Northeastern  wins  a  heat  against 
Queen's  College  of  Belfast  at  the  Henley 
Royal  Regatta  in  the  summer  of  1965. 


The  varsity  club  and  crew  about  to  invade 
Britain,  )une  1965. 


Northeastern,  and  the  undefeated  Cornell  University  lightweights.  The  Huskies  had  drawn 
Queens  College  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  for  their  first  row  on  Wednesday,  Eliot  had  drawn  Durham  of 
England,  and  Cornell  would  match  oars  with  Thames  Rowing  Club  of  England. 

Everyone  was  seeking  out  partners  for  scrimmaging,  practicing  starts,  and 
meastxring  speed.  Henley  rules  forbade  scrimmaging  between  boats  in  the  same  classification,  so 
Thames  crews  sought  out  Grand  Challenge  crews  and  vice  versa.  We  had  a  friend  on  hand — the  Vesper 
Boat  Club  of  Philadelphia — the  1964  Olympic  champions  and  the  creation  of  John  B.  Kelly  Jr  That 
year's  Vesper  boat  boasted  five  members  of  the  1964  golden  eight.  They  were  the  event's  favorites, 
along  with  Harvard  and  the  Ratzeburger  Club  of  West  Germany  which  won  the  i960  Olympics. 

To  brush  with  the  Vesper  was  heady  stuff  Here  was  little  Tom  Waite  gaz- 
ing over  at  his  stroke  counterpart  Bill  Stowe,  a  rowing  legend  with  ten  more  years  in  the  water,  sbc 
more  inches  in  height,  and  fifty  more  pounds  of  muscle.  Roger  Borggaard  turned  to  his  left  and 
spied  the  great  Vesper  6-man,  Boyce  Budd,  holder  of  Eastern  Sprint,  IRA,  Henley  and  Olympic 
Gold  medals.  Further  left  and  up  on  shore,  as  if  a  vision  from  the  motion  picture  High  Society, 
stood  former  actress  and  current  princess  Grace  Kelly,  watching  her  brother  John's  latest  creation. 
The  boys  from  the  Charles  River  were  flying  high  with  anticipation.  Here  they  were  in  the  mecca 
of  rowing,  Henley  Hell,  they  were  in  England,  home  of  the  Beatles.  And,  now  they  were  on  the 
water  to  practice  starts  with  the  Olympic  champs. 

Coxswain  Dave  Hingston  remembered  it  well:  "We  were  used  to  going 
off  the  start  line  at  38.  We  knew  the  Olympic  boat  went  off  at  50.  We  were  not  to  be  outdone. 
We  would  match  them.  We  got  set  and.  .  .  whiffed.  Vesper  did  not."  Ernie  was  furious.  Both  shells 
were  brought  back,  and  Dave  was  instructed  to  practice  our  race  plan  and  not  Vesper's.  From 
then  on,  both  shells  benefited. 

Before  we  knew  it,  race  day  had  arrived.  Each  crew  was  allotted  a 
small  number  of  seats  in  the  sleek,  ancient  referees'  launch.  Herb  invited  Chandler  Hovey  who 
had  flown  over  for  the  occasion,  Edith  and  Harry  Arlett,  and  myself  Going  up  the  river  from  the 
boat  tents,  past  the  Stewards  Enclosure,  past  Remenham  Club,  up  to  Temple  Island  and  the  start 
line  was  like  taking  a  time  machine  and  turning  it  back.  Turning  it  all  the  way  back  to  1839,  when 
the  first  Henley  was  rowed.  Littie  had  changed.  The  shells  were  sleeker,  and  the  launch  had  an 
inboard  motor  but  it  sounded  ancient.  The  referee  J.  Beresford  Esq.,  an  EngHsh  rowing  legend, 
wore  a  high  Edwardian  collar  with  a  pink  Leander  tie  and  cap.  After  taking  what  seemed  hours 
to  roll  up  his  official's  flag,  he  gave  a  quick,  "Ready  Row."  The  Huskies  got  a  good  start,  took  the 
lead,  and  were  never  headed.  They  finished  the  row  in  6:53  with  a  verdict  of  "easily"  At  Henley,  the 
time  of  the  losing  crew  is  never  given,  only  the  distance  or,  if  that  is  embarrassing,  then  the 
term  "easily."  To  this  eye  the  embarrassing  distance  was  two  lengths.  Ernie's  crew  had  won  hand- 
ily and  John  Ahem  painted  it  thus,  "It's  fashionable  here  to  give  a  'Hip,  Hip,  Hooray'  to  a  crew 
that  is  admired.  And  Northeastern  got  more  hips  and  hoorays  than  the  visitor  ever  heard  in  a  long 
lifetime  and  when  the  cheering  ended,  the  hand  clapping  started  and  continued  for  more  than 
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a  minute.  The  occasion  was  the  first  venture  into  International  competition  for  the  crew  from 
the  Back  Bay.  It  took  on  Queens  of  Belfast  and  won  with  ease.  .  .  .  Like  few  other  outfits,  the 
Northeastern  crew  has  captured  the  imagination  and  friendship  of  everybody  around  here.  .  .  . 
The  British  love  Cinderella  stories.  More  so  they  love  their  own  and  Northeastern  Coach  Ernie 
Arlett,  a  native  of  this  village  is  the  homecoming  hero.  They  wish  him  well."  Cornell  also  won 
that  day  and  would  be  the  Huskies'  next  hurdle. 

That  night,  the  Huskies  dined  on  steak  at  the  Little  White  Hart,  a  riverside 
pub.  The  conversation  centered  on  Cornell,  with  its  lightweights  who  looked  like  heavyweights. 
Cornell's  light  boat  had  gone  through  its  second  regular  season  undefeated  and  had  won  the  light- 
weight division  of  the  Eastern  Sprints.  Their  last  race  as  lightweights  had  been  on  May  15,  at  the 
Sprints,  where  no  man  was  to  exceed  160  pounds  and  the  total  must  average  155.  In  the  interven- 
ing seven  weeks,  some  of  those  Cornelhans  had  clearly  eaten  well.  A  few  lightweights  with  previ- 
ous commitments  had  been  replaced  by  seniors  from  Cornell's  heavyweight  shell,  a  boat  that 
placed  second  in  both  the  Sprints  and  the  IRA. 

The  next  morning,  a  friendly  group  of  Huskies  approached  the  Comellians 
about  betting  shirts,  an  American  tradition  not  practiced  in  Britain.  They  were  promptly  rebuffed 
and  felt  insulted  by  their  Ivy  League  counterparts. 

The  mood  at  the  start  line  was  tense.  No  smiles  were  exchanged  among 
the  sixteen  Americans.  Once  again  the  start  was  smooth,  and  Northeastern  pulled  out  to  a  half- 
length  lead  at  the  quarter-mile  mark.  By  the  mile  mark  the  Comellians  had  run  them  down  and 
proceeded  to  build  a  half-length  lead.  Across  from  the  Enclosures,  with  about  three  hundred  yards 
to  go.  Coxswain  Hingston  called  for  the  old  cure-all — "move  or  bust."  The  Huskies  responded,  and 
twice  cut  into  the  Big  Red  lead  only  to  drift  back.  The  large  crowd  of  over  twenty  thousand 
clamored  for  more,  but  there  was  no  more  to  be  had.  Cinderella  lost  her  slipper.  The  Big  Red  won 
by  half  a  length  and  would  go  on  to  win  the  cup.  The  Stewards  Enclosure  echoed  with  "Well  rowed, 
Northeastern."  A  shining  chapter  in  sports  history  had  ended.  Ahern  of  the  Globe  would  add  the 
final  summary,  "Indeed  every  soul  should  feel  elated.  This  was  a  tremendous  achievement, 
a  Cinderella  story  that  may  never  be  equaled,  and  for  someone  who  has  experienced  aU  the  sports 
thrills,  this  season-long  story  of  Northeastern  crew  tops  them  all." 

The  Mystery  Shell  and  the  Rowing  Bug 

Now  back  to  the  Dad  Vail  Regatta  and  that  mystery  shell  that  rowed  the  final  three  hundred  yards. 
It  was  comprised  of  eight  young  ladies  from  Vesper  Boat  Club,  and  their  purpose  was  to  make 
a  statement  to  the  members  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy.  The  statement:  Women  can  row. 

In  1965,  John  B.  Kelly  Jr.  was  married  to  the  former  Mary  Freeman.  She 
was  an  Olympic  swimmer.  While  Kelly  was  building  the  Vesper  men's  crew,  she  was  building  the 
Vesper  swim  team.  However,  the  ladies  picked  up  the  rowing  bug  from  the  men  and,  with  Kelly's 
help,  formed  the  women's  Vesper  crew. 
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One  member  of  that  shell  was  a  youthful  Janet  Swanson.  She  would  go  on 
to  represent  Northeastern  in  swimming  before  it  was  a  formal  sport.  After  graduation  in  1974,  she 
returned  to  Huntington  Avenue  for  grad  school.  That  fall,  she  was  crossing  the  quad  wearing  her 
Vesper  jacket,  and  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  anything  saying  Vesper  screamed  crew.  Three 
Northeastern  coeds  surrounded  her  and  asked  her  if  she  could  row,  then  if  she  would  teach  them 
to  row.  Tliese  three  coeds  and  Janet  got  the  ball  rolling,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1975,  tliey  were 
granted  club  status.  In  1977,  women's  crew  officially  became  a  varsity  sport. 

In  1989,  the  completion  of  the  Henderson  Boathouse  brought  the  men's 
and  women's  programs  under  one  roof  It  also,  for  the  first  time,  firmly  planted  Northeastern  on 
the  shore  of  the  Charles.  The  Huskies  now  had  a  home  befitting  their  twenty-five  years  of  tradi- 
tion, which  had  opened  in  such  a  blaze  of  glory. 

But  glory  is  not  just  measured  by  races  won  or  races  lost:  it  lives  too  in  the 
quiet  moments.  Early  mornings  spent  in  a  pair,  way  up  river  where  the  banks  close  in  and  make 
you  feel  one  with  nature.  Or,  in  the  big  Basin  of  the  Charles  on  a  fall  evening  as  the  sun  sets,  its 
last  rays  bouncing  off  the  State  House's  golden  dome.  For  as  Ratty  said  to  the  Mole  in  The  Wind 
and  the  Willows,  "There  is  nothing — absolutely  nothing — half  so  much  worth  doing  as  simply 
messing  around  in  boats." 
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The  Women's  Program 

by  Charles  Coe 


I 


Freshman  orientation  at  the  Burlington 
campus  in  September  1965.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  Urtii/ersity  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


n  September  1964,  Jackie  Piatt  sat  in  her  first  class  at  Northeastem's  brand-new  Burlington 
campus.  Her  classmates  were  mostly  women  like  her:  in  their  forties,  married,  with  children 
at  home.  Some  needed  just  a  few  courses  to  finish  degrees;  others  were  being  exposed  to  higher 
education  for  the  first  time  and  were  a  little  nervous  and  unsure  of  what  to  expect. 

Many  of  the  women  had  been  active  in  church  and  volunteer  groups.  But 
many  had  always  felt  that  something  was  missing  from  their  lives  because  they  hadn't  finished 
college.  One  night  in  the  spring  of  1964,  Piatt  attended  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
in  Wilmington,  Massachusetts.  Someone  stood  to  read  a  notice,  and  she  perked  up  her  ears. 
Classes  for  Northeastern  University's  new  Programs  for  Adult  Women  were  soon  to  open  at  a 
satelhte  campus  in  Burlington,  north  of  Boston. 

Piatt  enrolled  without  a  second  thought.  That  first  day,  she  filed  into  a  class- 
room with  other  women  who  seemed  familiar,  yet  whom  she  knew  not  in  the  least.  Into  the  room 
walked  the  lecturer,  Tom  Lester,  decked  out  in  porkpie  hat,  bow  tie,  and  Harris  tweed  jacket.  He 
looked  at  the  gathering,  took  off  his  coat  and  hat,  and  carefully  set  them  on  the  table  at  the  head 
of  the  class.  Then  he  stood  silently  for  a  moment  and  scanned  the  expectant  faces.  "I've  been  teach- 
ing for  a  long  time,"  he  finally  said.  "But  I've  never  seen  so  many  women's  faces  at  once." 

Of  course,  women's  colleges  were  well  established  in  the  Boston  area  and 
across  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  mid-1960s,  women  were  also  fairly  well  represented  in  coed  col- 
leges and  universities.  Northeastern  among  them,  and  Northeastern  had  long  welcomed  women  into 
its  full-time  night  school  program.  What  was  fundamentally  different  about  the  Women's  Program, 
as  it  was  routinely  called,  was  that  it  offered  women  the  opportunity  to  take  part-time  day  classes. 

For  Jackie  Piatt,  a  woman  with  children  in  school  and  a  husband  who 
enthusiastically  supported  her  decision  to  become  a  student,  it  was  a  perfect  arrangement.  That 
first  semester  (in  1964,  Northeastern  was  on  a  ten-week  system  rather  than  quarters),  she  signed 
up  for  two  classes:  "American  Literature"  and  "Introduction  to  Music." 
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Jackie  Piatt,  Women's  Program  pupil, 
went  on  to  become  a  University  College 
administrator.  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern 
University  Libraries  ArMves  and  Special 
Collections  Department) 


Tom  Lester  taught  the  literature  class,  and  the  first  book  he  assigned  was 
Hemingway's  A  Farewell  to  Arms.  "I  remember  my  first  blue  book  and  my  first  exam,"  Piatt  says 
today.  "The  night  before,  I  underlined  sections  of  the  book,  took  out  a  map,  and  tried  to  figure  out 
where  everything  was  happening.  I  was  ready  to  toss  back  any  name  or  place  the  teacher  asked  for." 

But  Lester  threw  her  and  the  rest  of  the  class  a  curve  when  he  stroUed  over 
to  the  chalkboard  and  scribbled  the  question:  "Why  did  Hemingway  write  this  book  in  four  parts?" 
Piatt  hadn't  even  realized  he  had.  "I  absolutely  froze,"  she  says.  "In  my  academic  background, 
you  just  soaked  up  all  the  facts  from  your  notes  and  then  squeezed  your  sponge  for  the  test.  This 
was  the  first  time  a  teacher  ever  asked  me  what  I  thought." 

The  next  class,  blue  books  were  passed  back  and  all  flipped  to  the  last  page 
for  their  grades.  One  student,  Gladys  Cooper,  an  elegant  woman  with  well-coiffed  gray  hair  and  a 
taste  for  Bloomingdale's  dresses,  looked  Lester  in  the  eye  and  demanded,  "So  why  did  Hemingway 
write  A  Farewell  to  Arms  in  four  parts?"  Lester  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  question,  and  then 
shrugged.  "How  the  hell  do  I  know?" 

There  was  a  second  of  sUmned  silence,  and  then  the  class  erupted  in  laugh- 
ter. For  Piatt,  it  was  a  liberating  moment.  "I  realized  then  that  being  a  student  was  more  than  just 
saying  what  was  'right'  or  'wrong.'  Tom  didn't  want  a  bunch  of  names  and  dates,"  she  says.  "And 
he  didn't  want  you  to  parrot  someone  else's  ideas.  It  didn't  matter  what  your  viewpoint  was;  if  you 
could  give  a  good  argument,  a  good  defense  of  your  position,  he'd  accept  it." 


/\s  Northeastern  President  Asa  Knowles  had  come  to  realize,  nontradi- 
tional  female  students  represented  a  ttemendous  untapped  potential.  Many  of  them  had  already 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  work  with  volunteer  service  organizations.  And  then,  as  now, 
any  woman  running  a  household  was  essentially  managing  a  small  business. 

Because  Northeastem's  Women's  Program  offered  unprecedented  flexibil- 
ity, women  with  varying  needs  and  goals  had  access  to  a  college  education  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  unavailable  to  them.  The  program  served  graduates,  first-time  students,  transfers, 
teacher  certification  candidates.  Women  who  were  beginning  or  continuing  degree  programs,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  interested  primarily  in  personal  enrichment,  made  their  way  to  Burlington. 
Women  could  take  classes  in  current  political  issues,  electronic  data  processing,  origins  of 
Western  art,  literature,  mathematics,  and  more. 

What  distinguished  the  Women's  Program  was  not  simply  that  it  gave 
women  access  to  higher  education;  there  was  already  a  healthy  enrollment  of  women  in 
Northeastem's  day  program,  and  many  women  attended  classes  at  the  night  school.  What  made 
the  program  unique  was  that  it  offered  part-time  programs  in  the  daytime.  For  women  like  Lucia 
Bequaert,  that  made  all  the  difference.  Bequaert  had  attended  Wellesley  College,  but  in  her  senior 
year,  right  after  World  War  II,  she  had  dropped  out  to  get  married.  A  year  of  classes  still  stood 
between  her  and  a  BA.  In  1964,  divorced  and  eager  to  restart  her  career,  she  began  classes 
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in  Burlington  that  would  soon  lead  to  a  degree  in  sociology.  "There  was  some  resistance  at  first  to 
setting  up  the  program,  because  some  administrators  didn't  like  the  idea  of  admitting  part-time 
day  students,"  she  recalls.  "They  thought  that  'serious'  students  should  either  attend  a  full-time 
day  program  or  just  stick  with  night  school  courses." 

But  the  times  were  changing,  and  fortunately  for  Bequaert  and  her  class- 
mates, the  University  managed  to  change  with  them.  This  change  was  no  revolution,  though.  Most 
women  weren't  throwing  in  the  dish  towel  for  the  sheepskin.  As  chief  cooks  and  botde  washers, 
they  still  had  to  be  home  for  their  families.  The  kids  had  to  be  packed  off  to  school  in  the  morning 
and  urged  on  with  their  homework  in  the  afternoon.  Dinner  had  to  be  on  the  table  in  the  evening 
and  the  housework  done  by  bedtime.  "We  needed  daytime  classes  so  we  could  send  our  children  off 
to  school,"  Bequaert  says.  "Otherwise,  most  of  us  just  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  take  classes." 

For  several  years  before  the  Burlington  campus  opened.  Northeastern  had 
been  examining  ways  to  serve  nontraditional  female  students.  In  April  i960,  Knowles  addressed 
the  American  Council  on  Education's  Commission  on  the  Education  of  Women,  declaring,  "There 
is  a  growing  awareness  that  this  nation  and  the  society  as  a  whole  are  seriously  in  need  of  the  full 
potential  of  the  brainpower  available  in  both  sexes." 

Over  the  following  few  years.  Northeastern  worked  to  create  a  program 
that  woidd  serve  the  varied  needs  of  women  who  wanted  to  begin  or  continue  college-level  work 
but  were  unable  to  attend  night  school  or  a  conventional  full-time  day  program.  While  the  admin- 
istration was  busy  designing  the  program,  it  was  also  considering  the  question  of  where  to  put 
it.  Classes  were  held  at  Burhngton  High  School  while  the  University  searched  for  an  appropriate 
permanent  site,  a  search  that  finally  ended  when  Knowles  learned  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  land 
atop  a  hill  near  the  Burlington/Woburn  line.  The  property,  formerly  a  Nike  missile  site,  became 
available  when  the  federal  government  declared  it  surplus. 

The  University  purchased  the  land  and  constructed  a  building  divided  into 
twenty-two  classrooms,  a  cafeteria,  an  auditorium,  and  conference  rooms.  There  were  already  two  build- 
ings on  the  site:  an  administration  building  that  the  University  converted  into  a  library,  and  a  former  fire- 
house  that  became  a  computer  room  (the  mammoth  computers  of  that  day  needed  a  lot  of  space). 
In  February  1964,  the  Burlington  campus  ofEdally  opened  for  business.  It  was  a  success  almost  at  once: 
By  early  1965,  approximately  four  hundred  women  were  enrolled  in  classes  there. 

Who  were  these  women  who  took  to  calling  themselves  the  "Original 
400".'  In  January  1965,  244  of  them  responded  to  a  survey  that  revealed  the  following:  96  percent 
were  married,  and  62  percent  had  four  or  more  children.  Four  percent  worked  full-time,  12  per- 
cent worked  part-time,  and  5  percent  had  never  held  a  job.  Twenty-three  percent  had  done  no  aca- 
demic work  beyond  high  school.  About  their  reasons  for  returning  to  school,  70  percent  listed 
personal  growth  and  self-fulfillment  as  the  primary  motivation,  19  percent  listed  preparation  for 
future  employment,  and  7  percent  intended  to  earn  degrees. 
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A  pensive  moment  in  a  1965  classroom. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Libraries  Archives  and  Special  Collections 
Department) 


Susan  Keats  was  as  representative  as  any  member  of  this  diverse  group 
could  be.  The  Women's  Program  was  her  second  go  at  higher  education;  the  first  had  ended  after 
her  sophomore  year,  when  she  dropped  out  at  age  nineteen  to  marry  a  Navy  man.  "My  husband 
and  I  made  a  pact  that  as  soon  as  we  got  settled  down  a  bit  I'd  resume  my  education,"  she  says 
today.  After  moving  around  for  a  few  years  and  having  children,  she  and  her  family  returned  to 
Massachusetts  in  1965,  and  she  began  classes  in  Burhngton.  "What  I  really  liked  about  the 
Women's  Program  was  its  flexibility,"  she  says.  "There  were  women  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds 
in  the  program,  and  whatever  your  situation  you  could  count  on  your  classmates'  support."  Keats 
would  bring  her  baby  to  class  and  set  her  on  the  floor  in  a  basket,  and  often  brought  her  older  son 
along  as  well.  "No  one  minded  any  of  this,"  Keats  remembers. 

The  passage  from  domestic  to  academic  hfe  wasn't  always  easy.  In 
September  1964,  Gladys  Bishop,  who  had  enrolled  in  two  classes,  was  a  wife  and  a  mother  of  two 
and  was  already  working  almost  ftill-time  at  Polaroid  Corporation  as  a  personnel  assistant.  Writing 
in  tlie  third  person,  she  prepared  an  essay  for  her  English  class  that  illustrated  just  how  difficuh 
it  could  be  for  women  in  her  situation  to  balance  the  competing  demands  of  their  lives: 

While  cooking  dinner  she  thinks  about  the  human  brain,  or  the  predicate  adjective  she 
discussed  in  class.  During  homework  assignments  she  thinks  about  the  pudding  she  should 
have  prepared  instead  of  the  cookies  she  hastily  picked  up  at  the  supermarket.  She  begins 
to  think  of  herself  as  not  a  very  good  wife  and  mother,  and  certainly  not  a  very  good  student 
if  she  doesn't  even  know  how  to  study! 


But  like  many  of  her  classmates,  Bishop  caught  a  second  wind.  The  key  was 
learning  how  to  focus  on  the  job  at  hand. 

When  undivided  attention  begins  to  develop  in  each  area,  dinners  are  prepared 
with  only  dinner  planning  in  mind,  and  study  periods  are  spent  as  they  should  be  ...  on 
homework  assignments.  Her  frustrations  begin  to  diminish  because  each  of  her  responsibili- 
ties are  placed  in  proper  perspective  and  she  finally  recognizes  that  she  is,  indeed,  capable. 


A  member  of  the  "University  College 
Adult  Women's  Re-entry  Program,"  in 
1966.  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Libraries  Archives  and  Special  Collections 
Department) 


The  "Original  400"  had  a  sense  that  they  were  pioneers.  Many  of  the  women 
in  the  program  had  read  Betty  Friedan's  book.  The  Feminine  Mystique,  published  in  1963,  or  were  at 
least  aware  of  what  Friedan  had  to  say  They  were  intelligent,  resourceful,  and  taking  the  first  ten- 
tative steps  away  from  the  restrictive  roles  many  of  them  had  occupied  during  the  postwar  years. 

Eugenia  Kaledin  taught  English  at  the  Burlington  campus  from  1964 
to  1968.  "It  was  one  of  the  liveliest  teaching  environments  I've  ever  been  in,"  she  recalls. 
"It  encouraged  women  to  develop  their  minds,  to  take  courses  that  helped  them  achieve  some 
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Virginia  Bullard  (right)  overseer  of  the 
Women's  Program,  in  discussion  with 
student.  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern 
University  Libraries  Archives  and  Special 
Collections  Department) 


Cars  in  front  of  the  Burlington  classroom 
building,  now  named  Elliott  Hall. 
{Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Libraries  Archives  and  Special  Collections 
Department) 


real  goal — either  a  job  or  a  real  degree  that  would  let  them  go  on  to  graduate  school.  They 
were  terrific  students,  because  so  many  of  them  felt  they'd  missed  out  on  a  lot  in  life  when 
they'd  been  steered  into  early  marriage." 

Northeastem's  administration  helped  by  being  innovative — for  example, 
offering  work-study  income.  "My  husband  and  I  had  four  children  and  money  was  tight,"  Piatt 
remembers.  "I  held  a  work-study  position  in  the  program  office,  and  in  those  days,  for  adult 
women  to  get  financial  support  for  study  was  unheard  of" 

Tlie  program  also  accepted  credits  from  other  schools,  even  if  the  courses 
had  been  taken  years  before,  as  long  as  the  student  had  maintained  at  least  a  C  average.  Students 
could  apply  those  credits  toward  a  degree,  which  was  another  drawing  card  for  the  program.  "One 
of  my  students  had  dropped  out  of  another  college  some  years  before,"  Kaledin  says.  "When  she 
tried  to  go  back,  they  told  her  she  could  only  go  full-time.  And  she'd  have  to  take  gym!" 

"Most  schools  had  all  these  arbitrary  ideas  about  how  a  school  should  'test' 
you  for  life.  The  prevailing  idea  was  that  the  academic  elite  should  have  to  go  through  different 
rituals  that  tested  your  seriousness  of  purpose.  They  wouldn't  let  people,  especially  women,  go 
back  to  school  part-time,"  Kaledin  says.  Once  given  the  chance,  however,  the  women  in  Burlington 
demonstrated  just  how  serious  they  were  about  scholarship  by  garnering  most  of  the  top 
academic  awards  given  to  University  College's  class  of  1969. 

Inspired  by  her  students,  Kaledin  went  on  to  write  a  book.  Mothers  and 
More:  American  Women  in  the  ig^os,  which  examined  the  strategies  many  women  used 
to  "extend  the  traditional  values  of  nurturing  and  caring  into  other  spheres  of  activity."  She  dedi- 
cated the  book  "To  my  students  in  the  Programs  for  Adult  Women:  Northeastern  University, 
Burlington  Campus,  1964-1967." 

The  Women's  Program  became  a  professional  and  academic  springboard 
for  several.  Jackie  Piatt,  UC  '70,  MEd  '72,  became  the  program's  assistant  director  and  went  on 
to  get  a  master's  degree  from  Northeastern  in  women's  education.  Lucia  Bequaert,  UC  '69.  earned 
a  master's  degree  from  Harvard  University,  worked  as  an  academic  administrator,  and,  in  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  was  executive  director  of  the  Boston  YWCA.  She  later  taught  a  course 
at  Boston  College  on  the  sociology  of  women  and  wrote  a  book,  Single  Women  Alone  and  Together, 
exploring  the  ways  single  women  could  enrich  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others.  Susan  Keats, 
UC  '77,  earned  a  master's  in  history  from  Northeastern  in  1980.  She  has  since  taught  history  at 
University  College  and  Northeastem's  graduate  history  program  and  served  as  the  town  archivist 
for  Winchester,  Massachusetts.  She  is  now  vice  president  of  corporate  records  management 
for  Fidelity  Investments  in  Boston. 

For  many  of  the  Women's  Program  participants,  the  spiritual  benefits 
equaled  the  academic  and  professional  ones.  As  they  struggled  to  re-create  themselves,  these 
women  discovered  a  community  of  shared  interests  and  enthusiasm.  They  saw  each  other  through 
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Once  granted  the  opportunity,  the 
part-time  students  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  scholarship.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


Members  of  the  Women's  Program 
between  classes.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


divorces  and  deaths,  children  leaving  and  grandchildren  arriving.  After  classes  they'd  meet  in  the 
cafeteria — students  and  teachers  together — to  talk  about  ideas  and  families  and  life  in  general. 

"We  were  all  very  close  and  a  lot  of  us  are  still  friends  today,"  Bequaert  says. 
"I  had  a  sad  death  in  the  family  while  I  was  at  the  Burlington  campus,  and  all  those  women 
showed  up  for  me.  We  all  looked  out  for  each  other."  Piatt  reflects  that  "the  Women's  Program 
changed  my  whole  life.  I  knew  I  could  learn,  but  to  get  a  chance  to  use  that  learning,  and  to  have 
a  job,  a  tide,  and  a  paycheck — for  me  that  was  an  amazing  achievement." 

Sometimes  those  cafeteria  discussions  could  get  lively  especially  when 
they  involved  local  police  officers  who  took  classes  at  the  Burlington  campus  to  earn  promotions. 
"They  were  bright,  ambitious  fellows,"  Keats  reminisces.  "It  was  often  tough  to  engage  them  in 
intellectual  conversations.  You  had  these  uppity  women  arguing  against  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  town  cops  who  adamantly  opposed  anything  that  sounded  like  'liberal  opinions.'" 

Ironically,  the  Women's  Program  fell  victim  to  its  own  success.  It  did  so 
well  in  meeting  its  main  goal — introducing  women  to  the  educational  mainstream — that  within 
a  few  years  it  was  no  longer  needed.  As  the  program's  participants  began  to  gravitate  toward 
non-gender-specific  professional  and  degree-track  courses,  the  women-only  courses  were  sub- 
sumed into  University  College's  continuing-education  programs  for  both  sexes.  In  1968,  the 
Women's  Program  was  phased  out. 

But  the  lives  of  its  participants  were  forever  changed.  The  Women's 
Program  enabled  a  generation  of  intelligent  and  energetic  women  to  put  down  their  aprons 
and  become  anthropologists  and  lawyers  and  social  workers.  And  in  the  words  of  Lucia  Bequaert, 
"It  really  demonstiated  to  us  that  sisterhood  is  powerful."  Once  again.  Northeastern  had  addressed 
a  new  educational  market  and,  in  the  process,  performed  a  valuable  human  service. 
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Protesters  on  the  steps  of  Richards  Hall 
during  the  May  1970  student  strike.  (Courtesy 
of  Northeastern  University  Libraries  ArMves 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


ilever  was  the  tide  of  Northeastern  University's  yearbook,  the  Cauldron,  more  appropriate  than 
in  1971.  Filled  with  images  of  conflict — between  students  and  administrators,  students  and  police, 
and  among  students  themselves — the  book  provides  much  more  than  a  record  of  student  life 
within  the  University.  Throughout  its  pages,  month-by-month  hsts  of  world  events  line  up  against 
corresponding  hsts  of  campus  milestones.  A  famous  1970  image  of  a  horror-struck  young  woman 
kneeling  over  the  lifeless  body  of  a  Kent  State  student  is  the  focal  point  of  the  book's  cover.  Political 
and  cultural  figures  of  various  persuasions — including  JFK,  Tiny  Tim,  Nixon,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Bob 
Hope,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr,  and  Snoopy — blend  into  the  crowd  gathered  for  graduation  cere- 
monies, as  if  they,  too,  had  watched  over  the  education  of  the  class  of  1971. 

Of  course,  they  had,  for  never  before  in  the  history  of  U.S.  higher  educa- 
tion had  events  outside  of  the  University's  walls  formed  such  a  large  part  of  the  learning  within  it. 
Students  were  learning  about  society,  sex,  politics,  and  self  Their  lives  were  changing,  and  so  were 
their  universities — Northeastern  more  so  than  most.  As  it  transformed  itself  from  a  commuter 
school  into  a  major  research  institution,  Northeastern  was  suffering  growing  pains.  The  physical 
plant  was  expanding,  as  was  the  bureaucracy  required  to  administer  it.  The  mushrooming  student 
population  now  had  a  tinge  of  color  as  well  as  a  more  female  cast.  And,  of  course,  the  faculty 
employed  to  teach  increasing  numbers  of  students  had  swelled,  too. 

Some  administrators,  faculty,  and  students  were  content  with  the  status 
quo;  others  were  thinking  seriously  about  the  kind  of  university  they  wanted  to  call  their  own. 
Conflict  was  inevitable,  but  it  might  have  simmered  had  not  world  events  turned  up  the  heat.  For 
the  class  of  1971,  as  the  Cauldron  makes  clear,  conflict  was  at  a  boil.  The  witches  were  stirring  their 
brew,  but,  more  determined  than  poor  Macbeth,  students  were  trying  to  grab  hold  of  their  fate. 
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Campus  culture  underwent  a  revolution,  as 
reflected  in  the  student  fashions.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Arc^iives  and 
Special  Collections  Department) 


Gathering  the  Coals 

Yearbooks  and  newspapers  of  the  previous  decade  give  few  indications  of  impending  confronta- 
tion. Student  publications  from  the  mid-1950s  through  the  early  1960s  are  filled  with  play-by-plays 
of  football  and  basketball  games,  reports  of  fraternity  antics,  photos  of  homecoming  parades,  and 
fashion  advice  for  the  collegiate  set.  The  1962  Cauldron  focuses  on  turtle  races,  not  political  races. 

Life  was  good,  so  why  worry.  The  country  was  at  peace  and  its  economy 
on  an  upswing.  "The  world  was  going  to  get  better  through  education  and  the  spreading  of 
American  values,"  Northeastern  alumnus  Bruce  Lewis  commented  about  his  childhood  in 
Newton.  "It  was  almost  as  if  everything  was  guaranteed.  I  grew  up,  and  I  thought  because  my 
parents  had  it,  I  was  going  to  have  it,  too.  You  go  to  college,  get  married,  you  have  the  house,  the 
kids  and  a  guaranteed  career."' 

While  it  prided  itself  on  opening  up  the  professional  world  to  its  students, 
Northeastern's  administration  closely  regulated  their  lives  while  on  campus.  Just  like  other  coed 
universities,  it  imposed  rules  regarding  how  coeds  dressed  (no  slacks  on  campus),  where  students 
lived  (single-sex  dorms),  who  visited  whom  (no  dorm  visitation  between  men  and  women),  the 
tidiness  of  their  living  space  (no  unmade  beds),  what  they  did  within  it  (no  card  playing),  and  how 
late  they  stayed  out  (midnight  for  coeds).  For  the  majority  of  students — those  still  commuting  to 
Northeastern — most  of  these  policies  were  moot.  As  the  decade  progressed,  however,  more  and 
more  students  were  taking  up  residence  at  the  Boston  campus.  Like  a  cautious  parent,  the 
University  watched  over  them,  and  few  were  sufficiently  annoyed  to  press  the  contradiction 
between  being  treated  like  children  and  being  expected  to  work  like  adults.  Some  grumbled;  some 
quietly  obeyed;  most  simply  found  their  way  around  the  rules. 

The  need  for  order  among  students  was  paramount  as  the  University 
entered  a  period  of  explosive  growrth.  When  Asa  Knowles  was  inaugurated  in  1959,  Northeastern 
was  contained  within  eleven  buildings  on  fifteen  acres  of  land;  dorm  space  accommodated 
no  more  than  one  hundred  students.  In  1961,  Knowles  announced  a  development  plan  to  raise 
$40  million  and  double  the  number  of  campus  buildings.  Dormitories  sprang  up,  and  the  Student 
Center  was  renovated.  With  an  infusion  of  federal  funds,  new  buildings  were  constructed  to  house 
the  medical  and  scientific  programs  favored  by  an  ambitious  administration  and  a  government 
eager  to  educate  a  work  force  to  fight  the  Cold  War. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  the  Burlington  campus,  built  on  a  former  Nike  mis- 
sile site  with  major  federal  funding,  opened  for  business.  Although  constructed  to  address  the 
educational  needs  of  the  expanding  industry  along  Route  128,  the  campus  also  helped  the 
University  cope  with  overcrowding  in  Boston.  In  1964,  half  of  all  freshmen  were  assigned  exclu- 
sively to  the  Burlington  campus.  As  early  as  1957,  a  period  when  President  Carl  Ell  was  buying 
up  property  around  Northeastern,  the  Student  Council  had  formed  a  committee  to  review  how 
the  University's  "rapid  expansion"  might  affect  student  life.  By  1964,  reported  the  Cauldron,  the 
whirlwind  left  some  students  feeling  as  flattened  as  one  of  Roadrunner's  victims. 
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Indeed,  Boston  was  overrun  with  students.  Between  1962  and  1965,  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  in  Massachusetts  had  increased  by  over  30  percent.  Many  of 
them  wanted  to  go — and  had  parents  who  could  afford  to  send  them— to  Boston  for  school. 
Although  many  of  Boston's  larger  colleges  and  universities  had  a  more  cosmopolitan  flavor  than 
Northeastern,  whose  class  of  1971  represented  only  twenty-seven  states  and  fifteen  foreign  coun- 
tries, even  those  Northeastern  students  who  seldom  ventured  beyond  the  Fenway  or  across  the 
Charles  felt  that  their  universe  was  expanding.  "All  of  a  sudden  at  Northeastern  you  were  getting 
more  minority  students;  all  of  a  sudden  you  were  getting  more  women,"  recalled  Donna  Halper, 
who  graduated  in  accounting  in  1969.  "Gradually  different  kinds  of  students  who  had  not  been 
there  five  years  earlier  were  starting  to  come  in  with  their  ideas,  their  beliefs,  and  their  expecta- 
tions. Some  of  them  did  come  from  homes  where  it  was  acceptable  to  be  different  or  unusual." 

Through  an  expanded  liberal  arts  curriculum,  students  were  being  encour- 
aged to  engage  and  discuss  the  differences  they  were  encountering.  While  the  administration's 
emphasis  on  growth  was  focused  on  the  sciences,  the  number  of  majors  in  the  fields  of  the 
humanities  and  the  social  and  natural  sciences  increased  300  percent  between  1959  and  1975, 
with  liberal  arts  providing  stiff  competition  to  engineering  in  the  entering  class  of  1971  (875 
prospective  majors  to  1,000). 


Striking  the  Match 

In  the  1960s,  authority  was  being  questioned  in  the  United  States.  Just  a  month  into  the  new 
decade,  the  nation's  attention  was  drawn  to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  when  four  black  students, 
having  been  refused  service,  held  their  seats  at  a  Woolworth's  lunch  counter.  The  sit-in  grew,  even 
spreading  north,  where,  in  the  summer  of  i960,  students  organized  boycotts  of  Woolworth's  and 
other  segregated  retailers  and  restaurants.  In  1962,  when  fames  Meredith  showed  up  to  enroll  at 
the  long  segregated  University  of  Mississippi,  mob  violence  erupted.  In  1963,  poUce  turned  fire 
hoses  on  demonstrators  during  a  peaceful  protest  in  Birmingham.  The  violence  brought  home 
courtesy  of  television  sent  hundreds  of  outraged  northern  students  south  the  following  summer 
to  register  black  voters.  A  few  professors  joined  Northeastern  stiidents  who  traveled  by  bus  to  the 
massive  1963  March  on  Washington.  Pressure  by  Boston's  black  citizens  for  an  equal  education 
for  their  children  and  riots  tiiroughout  northern  cities  following  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  in  1968  proved  that  civil  rights  were  not  just  a  southern  issue. 

The  peace  movement,  which  had  its  origins  in  civil  rights  and  labor  shaig- 
gles  as  well  as  grass-roots  opposition  to  nuclear  arms,  refocused  its  efforts  on  the  Viemam  War 
after  U.S.  warships  were  attacked  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  the  summer  of  1964.  Congress  quickly 
produced  legislation  to  justify  the  escalation  of  the  war.  Graphic  and  affecting  images  poured  into 
U.S.  homes  through  newspapers  and  television.  Students  in  Berkeley  and  Ann  Arbor  began  to 
raise  tlieir  voices  to  protest  U.S.  poHcy.  As  they  sttaiggled  against  the  forces  that  would  silence 
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them,  their  message  was  carried  to  campuses  throughout  the  nation.  Students  everywhere  began 
to  develop  the  confidence  that  they,  too,  could  take  a  stand  and  be  heard. 

Just  as  their  participation  in  the  abolitionist  movement  a  century  earlier 
had  inspired  women  to  issue  their  own  bill  of  rights,  women's  involvement  in  civil  rights  and  anti- 
war activities  in  the  sixties  again  aroused  a  desire  for  equality.  While  women  never  developed  a 
national  campus  organization  like  the  Student  Non- Violent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC)  or 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS),  the  National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  was 
formed  in  1966  and  attracted  women  of  all  ages. 

The  Civil  Rights  Movement  at  Northeastern 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  the  NU  News  sent  a  reporter  to  cover  )ames  Meredith's  encounter  with 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  Christian  groups  sponsored  a  rally  on  the  quad  to  end  discrimi- 
nation, and  most  of  those  interviewed  thought  some  sort  of  sanctions  were  called  for  against 
the  reluctant  Ole  Miss.  In  January,  with  profiles  of  black  student  leaders  and  alumni  as  well 
as  guest  columns,  the  News  began  to  highlight  civil  rights.  The  Northeastern  chapter  of  SDS 
was  chaired  by  African  American  John  Scott,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  student  and  an  activist, 
was  helping  to  support  a  family. 

In  October  1963,  the  administration  declared  its  intention  to  attract  more 
black  students  to  campus.  In  February  1964,  a  $150,000  Ford  Foundation  grant  was  secured 
to  foot  the  bill  for  seventy-five  promising  young  African  Americans  to  attend  Northeastern. 
As  the  black  student  population  grew,  solidarity  was  fostered  by  the  Afro-American  Society, 
founded  in  September  1967.  The  Black  Student  Union,  was  formed  the  following  January.  Its 
first  action  was  to  sponsor  a  memorial  service  for  the  slain  Martin  Luther  King  Jr,  an  event 
attended  by  eight  hundred  students. 

In  May  1968,  Knowles  was  presented  with  a  hst  of  13  demands  approved 
by  200  of  the  University's  345  African  Americans.  They  insisted  that  black  student  enrollment  be 
increased  through  recruitment  and  scholarship;  that  the  number  of  black  faculty  and  staff  be 
increased;  that  curricula  be  expanded  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  black  students  and  to  edu- 
cate white  students  about  African-American  history  and  racism;  that  black  co-op  students  have 
access  to  jobs  in  Boston's  black  community  and  that  black  co-op  coordinators  be  hired;  that  cul- 
tural activities  be  offered  to  raise  the  esteem  of  African-American  students  and  the  awareness  of 
others;  and  that  a  committee  of  faculty,  administrators,  and  black  students  be  formed  to  ensure 
sarisfactory  compliance.  The  administrarion  took  the  demands  seriously. 

Knowles  announced  that  fifty  additional  tuition  scholarships  would  be 
made  available  to  black  students  and  that  the  University  would  strive  to  attain  a  10  percent  minor- 
ity enrollment  by  1971,  a  goal  that  was  achieved  by  the  target  date.  The  president  also  offered  no 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  scholarships  for  part-time  stiidy.  By  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  academic 
year,  aid  for  black  students  had  almost  doubled,  to  $300,000. 
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Students  in  the  Ell  Building  watch  a 
demonstration  by  their  classmates  on 
the  quad.  (Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Libraries  Archives  and  Special  Collections 
Departrr)ent} 


The  University  offered  a  few  black-centered  courses  the  next  term  and 
remained  open  to  considering  solid  proposals  for  others.  University  College  was  to  offer  a  special 
course  for  black  students  ill-prepared  for  regular  course  work  by  high  schools  that  had  tradition- 
ally discriminated  against  them.  The  first  Black  Cultural  Week,  featuring  civil  rights  activist 
Ralph  Abernathy,  was  held  the  same  month  the  demands  were  received.  A  Committee  on 
Black  Community  Concerns  was  established,  and  Kenneth  C.  Williams,  a  Roxbury  native  with  a 
master's  degree  from  Northeastern,  was  hired  as  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  and  Coun- 
selor for  Black  Students.  In  November,  Wilhams  became  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Black 
Community  Affairs.  Recruitment  was  brisk,  and  in  the  fall  of  1968,  two  hundred  black  students 
were  admitted  to  Northeastern. 

The  following  May,  the  trustees  approved  a  student  proposal  for  an 
Afro-American  Institute,  which  Charles  Turner,  head  of  a  local  coalition  of  community  groups,  was 
hired  to  direct.  A  non-degree,  non-credit  Black  Studies  program  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Institute, 
with  the  intention  that  it  grow  toward  ftdl  academic  status.  In  1973,  the  program  was  enhanced  and 
recognized  as  the  degree-granting,  interdisciplinary  Department  of  Afro-American  Studies. 

All  of  these  institutional  developments  are  given  a  human  voice  in  the  1971 
Cauldron.  A  black  female  nursing  student,  pictured  but  not  named,  recalls  that  when  she  arrived 
on  campus,  "Most  of  the  black  freshmen  were  going  their  separate  ways.  ...  I  didn't  feel  that 
organizing  was  so  important  and  figured  it  was  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  'make  it'  on  our  own.  .  .  . 
Now  I've  come  to  see  the  importance  of  the  solidarity.  Even  if  the  black  enrollment  is  growing, 
it  is  a  big,  white  school  and  having  brothers  and  sisters  around  to  talk  to  about  problems  only 
they  can  understand  is  important.  The  Afro  Institute  is  the  single  most  important  social 
institution  on  campus  for  many  of  us." 


The  Peace  Movement  at  Northeastern 

In  January  1968,  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms  reported  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  that  "of 
the  six  million  students  enrolled  in  the  more  than  2,100  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  the  overwhelming  majority  are  politically  apathetic  or  staunchly  conservative.  Except  on  the 
issue  of  selective  service,  the  student  community  appears  generally  to  support  the  Administration 
more  strongly  than  the  population  as  a  whole."'  Whatever  the  general  accuracy  of  Helms's  infor- 
mation (four  months  later,  Johnson  declined  to  stand  for  re-election,  in  part  because  of  pressure 
to  abandon  the  war),  he  had  certainly  pegged  Northeastern.  Of  those  undergraduates  sufficiently 
motivated  to  vote  in  a  poll  sponsored  by  the  Interfraternity  Council,  the  Northeastern  News  reported 
in  February  1968,  the  "Majority  Favorjed]  Viet  Escalation." 

Such  a  vote  would  not  have  been  unexpected  at  the  university  boasting  the 
nation's  largest  voluntary  Reserved  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  unit,  over  1,600  members  in 
1968.  Their  presence  was  palpable.  "You  could  hear  them  parading  in  the  Fens  while  you  were  hold- 
ing class,"  recalled  History  Professor  Norbert  Fullington.''  ROTC,  which  prepared  ordinary  citizens 
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President  Knowles  addresses  an  anti-war 
demonstration  outside  the  Ell  Center. 
(Reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Associated  Press) 


to  serve  as  short-term  military  officers,  received  strong  support  from  Asa  Knowles,  who  believed 
that  a  citizen  army,  not  a  professional  one,  was  fundamental  to  America's  freedom  and  strength. 

ROTC  became  a  lightaing  rod  for  anti-war  activists  on  Northeastem's  cam- 
pus, just  as  it  did  elsewhere  throughout  the  city  and  the  nation.  The  organization  leading  that 
protest  was  SDS,  which  had  split  off  from  its  parent,  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  in  i960 
when  it  refused  to  declare  itself  anti-communist.  The  Port  Huron  Statement,  issued  at  the  group's 
1962  convention  and  drafted  by  its  leader,  Tom  Hayden,  systematically  condemned  the  military- 
industrial  complex  profiting  from  the  war;  racially  discriminatory  public  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions; environmental  degradation;  and  the  monied  interests  controlling  universities,  which 
prevented  them  from  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  as  arenas  for  critical  and  creative  pubhc  pol- 
icy discussions.  As  SDS  grew,  its  focus  became  more  foreign  than  domestic. 

In  December  1965,  two  thousand  students  packed  the  quad  in  a  Neivs- 
sponsored  event  designed  to  demonstrate  support  for  the  cormtry's  Vietnam  policy.  They  were  picketed 
by  fifteen  courageous,  or  perhaps  foolhardy  anti-war  protesters.  Certainly  the  numbers  were  in  the  favor 
of  groups  like  the  Young  Republicans,  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  and  Students  for  Goldwater. 

SDS  remained  undaunted.  Although  Northeastem's  chapter  would  never 
number  more  than  about  fifty  members,  it  was  skilled  at  mobilizing  protest.  The  following  May, 
its  second  "Viet-Critique"  drew  over  two  hundred  students.  The  event  was  co-sponsored  by  SDS's 
less  radical  spin-off,  the  Northeastern  Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Tables  were  set  up 
at  strategic  locations,  including  outside  the  bookstore,  to  distribute  materials  and  spark  discussion. 
SDS  challenged  any  and  all  to  debate  the  war. 

In  February  1967,  SDS  held  a  sit-in  to  protest  student  recruiting  by  Dow 
Chemical  Corporation,  manufacturer  of  napalm.  Later  that  month,  SDS  accused  an  ROTC  instruc- 
tor of  encouraging  his  cadets  to  provide  information  on  the  political  beliefs  of  University  faculty. 
The  Student  Council  was  moved  to  petition  the  Faculty  Senate  to  review  the  University's  policy  of 
granting  academic  credit  for  ROTC  courses;  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  voted  to  suspend  credit  for 
advanced  ROTC  courses  the  following  fall. 

Although  speakers  were  pelted  with  insults,  eggs,  firecrackers,  and 
pennies  during  an  April  1967  SDS  rally,  by  October  sbi  hundred  students  attended  a  demonstra- 
tion to  condemn  the  war.  ROTC  was  being  debated  in  venues  across  campus  by  faculty  and 
students,  and  SDS  stepped  up  its  efforts  against  the  military  organization.  In  April  1968,  three 
hundred  spectators  watched  as  a  mock  unit  called  the  American  Death  Co.,  commanded  by  a 
Sergeant  Pig,  marched  alongside  ROTC  troops  during  their  regular  drills  in  the  Fens.  The  next 
week  one  thousand  people  crowded  into  the  quad  as  SDS  again  protested  ROTC.  A  fight  ensued. 
Both  the  administration  and  the  Student  Council  issued  pleas  for  restraint. 

Hearing  the  pleas,  SDS  considered  the  time  ripe  for  action.  On  May  13, 
forty  to  fifty  protesters  staged  a  sit-in  in  the  Interfaith  Lounge.  Police  were  on  the  scene  largely  to 
keep  counter-protesters  from  turning  the  situation  into  a  melee.  Twenty-five  football  players. 
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supporters  of  ROTC,  were  talked  out  of  charging  the  lounge  by  Coach  Joe  Zabliski,  while  other  stu- 
dents in  the  quad  hurled  eggs  at  the  building.  Administrative  restraint,  a  steady  supply  of  soda 
accompanied  by  a  lack  of  bathroom  facilities,  and  faculty  assurances  brought  the  sit-in  to  a  peace- 
ful end  after  five  hours.  In  May,  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  voted  unanimously  to 
abolish  all  credit  for  ROTC  and  recommended  that  the  organization  be  banished  from  campus. 


Changes  for  Women  at  Northeastern 

As  black  and  anti-war  protests  proceeded,  women  found  themselves  at  the  forefront.  With  all 
the  talk  about  rights,  however,  they  found  theirs  largely  ignored.  "Even  in  the  supposedly  radical 
movements,  the  women  were  still  expected  to  make  the  coffee,  and  the  men  were  expected 
to  make  the  policy,"  recalled  Donna  Halpern.  "The  real  heavy  stuff,  like  why  didn't  women  get 
equal  pay,  nobody  wanted  to  deal  with  that."'  Still,  as  women  participated  in  the  dominant 
movements,  they  developed  skills  that  would  produce  impressive,  direct  gains  for  the  women's 
movement  by  the  end  of  the  1970s. 

Women's  political  progress  in  the  1960s,  albeit  limited,  was  nonetheless 
measurable.  In  a  May  1961  NU  News  story,  Dorothy  Dissell,  Dean  of  Women,  had  happily  reported 
that  co-op  gave  Northeastern  coeds  an  advantage  when  they  became  wives,  for  they  better  under- 
stood what  their  husbands  were  going  through  at  work  and  therefore  could  better  attend  to  their 
needs  than  women  educated  at  traditional  colleges.  Features  in  the  News  like  "Pik  of  the  Week," 
a  photo  spread  of  attractive  women  on  campus,  also  viewed  coeds  as  little  more  than  marriage  bait, 
even  though  in  1961  they  had  captured  top  academic  honors  in  three  of  the  four  colleges. 

Dress  codes,  which  emphasized  "propriety,"  made  no  concessions  for 
professional  development.  "If  you  wanted  to  wear  slacks  for  any  reason,"  noted  Karen  Blowney, 
who  graduated  in  1969  with  a  degree  in  physical  education,  "they  had  to  be  covered  by  a  long  coat. 
This  was  difficult  for  us.  We  were  the  first  women  physical  education  majors  and  they  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  us  anyway.  When  we  went  to  activity  classes,  if  we  wanted  to  change  our  clothes 
in  the  dorm — which  for  most  of  us  who  lived  on  campus  was  more  convenient — we  had  to  put  our 
tunics  on,  and  then  we  had  to  wear  a  long  coat  over  it  and  then  walk  over  to  the  Classroom 
Building.  We  couldn't  go  anywhere  else  after  that.  It  was  directly  to  the  classroom  and  back." 
By  the  rime  she  graduated,  Blowney  said,  "just  about  anything  was  okay  as  long  as  you  wore 
clothes."  In  1966,  just  as  some  women  were  ready  to  stage  a  protest  against  the  dress  code,  they 
discovered  that  it  had  been  quietly  eliminated. 

That  same  year,  Northeastern  surveyed  parents  about  dormitory  regula- 
tions, including  male-female  visitation.  When  only  25  percent  responded,  and  over  half  favored 
relaxing  the  rules.  Northeastern  moved  to  make  changes,  but  they  were  not  instituted  until  the 
1967-1968  academic  year.  At  that  time,  all  references  to  "girls"  disappeared  from  University 
publications  on  student  activities. 
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Fires  Burning 

In  its  first  meeting  of  the  1969-1970  academic  year,  SDS  split  along  fault  lines  evident  in  the 
national  organization.  As  a  radical  faction— the  Weathermen— gained  control,  confrontation  took 
precedence  over  education.  The  relationship  between  SDS  and  Student  Government  grew  ever  more 
strained  as  the  administration  called  upon  Stiident  Government  to  manage  dissent  more  effectively. 
Despite  the  hostility,  former  Student  Government  President  Vincent 
Lembo,  LA  '73  and  currentiy  Vice  President  and  University  Counsel,  believes  that  from  an  ideo- 
logical point  of  view,  what  SDS  was  doing  had  to  be  done.  "Any  time  you  have  sudden,  violent 
change,  there  has  got  to  be  a  small  cadre  of  people  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  change.  That  was 
certainly  true  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  It  was  certainly  true  in  the  anti-war  effort.  Even  SDS 
itself  understood  that,  because  they  split  off  to  the  Weathermen,  who  thought  that  what  SDS  was 
doing  was  too  conservative.  ...  We  knew  they  [SDS]  were  giving  us  the  opporhmity  to  educate  stii- 
dents.  From  that  point  of  view,  we  were  very  much  on  tiie  same  team."^  SDS  took  the  bold  action 
that  drew  crowds;  Student  Government  then  used  that  event  to  educate  students. 

In  July  1969,  the  Student  Council  voted  to  join  the  National  Viehiam 
War  Moratorium.  After  receiving  a  petition  signed  by  4,019  students  to  suspend  classes 
on  October  15,  the  Faculty  Senate  approved  the  measure  and  President  Knowles  gave  it  his 
support.  Activities  took  place  on  campus,  although  most  stiidents  joined  the  100,000  pro- 
testers packed  into  Boston  Common. 

In  January  1970,  anti-war  activists  were  presented  with  two  major,  high- 
visibility  opportunities.  A  General  Electiic  on-campus  recruiting  session,  heavily  denounced  in 
leaflets  spread  across  campus  beforehand,  drew  two  hundred  protesters,  both  sh-iking  GE  workers 
and  stiidents  demonstrating  solidarity  with  them.  Two  days  later,  on  January  29,  S.  1.  Hayakawa, 
the  conservative,  outspoken  president  of  San  Francisco  State  University,  was  to  appear  on  campus, 
the  only  invitee  remaining  in  a  liberal-conservative  debate  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
stiident-sponsored  Distinguished  Speakers  Series. 

Stiident  Council  and  SDS  worked  together  to  organize  a  responsible 
protest:  silentiy  blowing  bubbles  as  Hayakawa  spoke.  Other  protesters,  hecklers,  did  not  subscribe 
to  the  plan,  but  still  the  event  went  forward.  Hayakawa  greeted  the  audience  witii  a  black  power 
salute,  a  provocatory  act  that  aroused  but  did  not  enflame  the  audience.  Outside  on  the  quad, 
however,  disgruntied  activists,  barred  from  the  fiUed-to-capacity  auditorium,  grew  restiess.  Police, 
present  at  Knowles's  request,  were  edgy.  Out  of  the  crowd,  a  rock  flew  at  a  policeman,  and 
the  scene  exploded  into  violence. 

Stijdents  were  beaten  by  police  and  dragged  across  the  quad  or  chased 
down  Huntington  Avenue  and  St.  Stephen's  Stteet.  Many  took  refuge  in  the  women's  dorms 
nearby  or  in  St.  Anne's  Church.  In  the  end,  five  stiidents  required  hospitalization,  and  thirty  were 
arrested.  Sympathetic  faculty  members  spent  the  night  bailing  them  out  of  jail.  Nineteen  stiidents 
were  eventually  charged,  but  most  of  them  were  acquitted. 
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The  Kent  State  killings  would  incite  student 
strikes  and  violence  on  campus.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives  and 
Special  Collections  Department) 


A  sidewalk  sign  calls  for  action.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives  and 
Special  Collections  Department) 


Student  protesters  on  the  quad.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives  and 
Special  Collections  Department) 


A  Student  Truth  Movement  was  endorsed  by  the  Student  Council  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  Knowles,  facing  angry  students  on  the  quad  die  next  day,  agreed  to  provide  legal 
counsel  and  medical  care  for  students  involved  in  the  melee  and  to  conduct  his  own  investigation. 

The  next  few  months  were  filled  with  protests,  speeches,  and  bomb  scares. 
An  appearance  by  Abbie  Hoffman,  scheduled  for  the  Distinguished  Speaker  Series,  was  canceled 
by  the  administration,  which  claimed  it  couldn't  guarantee  his  safety  after  the  Hayakawa  debacle. 
A  Black  Panther  chapter  was  formed  in  April  after  Malcolm  X's  widow,  Betty  Shabazz,  spoke  on 
campus.  Drawing  nine  hundred  students,  she  criticized  whites'  involvement  in  the  black  move- 
ment. A  week  later,  when  black  writer  Leroi  Jones  addressed  an  audience  in  Alumni  Auditorium, 
whites  were  directed  to  the  balcony.  Over  three  hundred  students  rallied  in  the  quad  in  support  of 
Bobby  Seale,  then  on  trial  for  activities  related  to  the  1968  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago. 

In  April,  2,125  students  voted  in  a  referendum  on  the  war.  Seventy-four 
percent  supported  immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietaam;  only  10  percent  had  taken  that  position 
a  mere  two  years  earlier.  On  April  30,  President  Richard  Nixon  announced  that  the  United  States 
had  invaded  Cambodia.  Students  were  outraged.  On  Monday,  May  4,  four  students  were  shot 
to  death  by  National  Guardsmen  at  Kent  State  University.  Shock  waves  pulsed  from  the  epicenter 
in  Ohio  across  campuses  throughout  the  nation.  Ten  days  later  another  quake  shook  the  country 
when  police  and  highway  patrolmen  fired  on  a  dormitory  at  Jackson  State  University,  an  all- 
black  college  in  Mississippi,  killing  two  and  injuring  nine  others  within.  Students  everywhere  were 
distraught,  frightened,  angered,  moved. 

Patricia  Hagadorn,  who  graduated  in  1971  with  a  degree  in  physical 
education,  recounted  her  experience.  "A  couple  of  months  before  Kent  State  I  had  had  it.  I  was  so 
sick  and  tired  of  the  idea  that  we  were  pouring  lives  and  dollars  and  resources  into  something  that 
was  so  obviously  a  lost  cause  and  in  retrospect  was  not  something  that  we  ever  should  have  been 
involved  in.  Then  Kent  State  happened  and  the  world  just  swung  off  its  axis  for  a  few  days." 
Hagadorn,  who  described  herself  as  "politically  conservative"  but  "rabid  on  the  topic  of  not  blindly 
accepting  authority,"  beUeved  that  "it  could  have  happened  on  the  quad  at  Northeastern,  and  we 
all  knew  it  and  we  knew  it  instantaneously  and  it  scared  the  britches  off  of  us.  Nobody  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen  after  that,  because  we  were  enraged;  we  were  deeply  frightened.  Suddenly  all 
of  the  momentum  that  had  been  gaining  in  our  lives  all  through  our  college  careers  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  We  all  stood  there,  and  everyone  had  to  choose  a  direction.  There  was  nobody  that 
wasn't  galvanized  into  having  to  take  a  stand." 

The  stand  many  detennined  to  take  was  to  strike.  Over  300  campuses 
across  the  nation  closed  for  a  least  a  day;  60  were  out  of  session  for  several  weeks  or  more. 
On  Tuesday,  the  day  following  die  Kent  State  incident,  3,000  students  from  Northeastern 
joined  22,000  others  to  march  on  the  Statehouse.  A  memorial,  mass  demonstration  was 
held  at  Harvard's  Soldiers'  Field  on  Wednesday  That  same  day.  Northeastern  students  voted 
4,619  to  1,529  to  declare  a  strike. 
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Students  overrun  cars,  cameras,  and  police 
on  Huntington  Avenue.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  Ur\iversity  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


Although  convulsed  by  procedural  questions,  a  faculty  meeting  the  next 
day,  May  7,  resolved  to  "discontinue  normal  academic  activities  indefinitely  . . .  and  the  faculty  wiU 
be  free  to  apply  their  expertise  on  campus  and  in  the  community."^  Faculty  who  chose  to  hold 
classes  and  students  who  chose  to  attend  them  were  free  to  do  so,  and  students  who  required  fur- 
ther class-time  hours  to  receive  certification  would  be  accommodated. 

On  Sunday  night,  May  10,  violence  again  erupted  at  Northeastern.  With 
classes  suspended,  some  students  seized  the  day.  Raucous  block  parties  on  Hemenway  Street 
extended  well  into  the  night.  Older  residents,  sick  of  the  relentless  noise,  called  police,  who  reacted 
in  what  even  the  restrained  New  York  Times  referred  to  as  a  police  riot.  More  than  one  hundred 
Boston  Tactical  Police  arrived  to  disperse  three  hundred  students.  Police  showed  little  discrimina- 
tion in  whom  they  attacked.  Victims  included  the  assistant  director  of  University  Housing  and  a 
blind  man  and  his  wife  who  were  simply  trying  to  unlock  their  door.  Too  afraid  to  venture  outside, 
the  couple  were  trapped  in  their  building  for  hours  before  they  received  medical  care.  The  Boston 
Police  Commissioner,  who  at  first  denied  any  wrongdoing,  later  admitted  that  police,  "overzealous 
in  carrying  out  their  duties,"  had  used  "unnecessary  force." 

Concerned  faculty  members,  appalled  at  the  incident  and  wary  that 
Knowles  was  more  alienated  by  than  protective  of  the  students  in  his  charge,  patrolled  Hemenway 
Street  to  afford  some  measure  of  security  for  the  students.  They  also  organized  a  watch  around  the 
Greenleaf  Building,  the  ROTC  headquarters  where  tactical  police  were  housed  on  campus,  in  an 
attempt  to  forestall  any  further  conflicts  between  students  and  police. 

The  strike  at  Northeastern  lasted  until  May  15,  but  classes  that  term 
never  really  got  back  to  normal. 

The  following  fall,  perhaps  in  part  due  to  an  anti-ROTC  rally  mounted  dur- 
ing orientation  week,  only  no  of  3,196  entering  freshmen  joined  the  organization.  The  class, 
reported  the  NU  News  in  September  1970,  was  33  percent  female  and  8.3  percent  African-American. 

Despite  the  rally  against  ROTC  and  an  anti-war  hunger  strike  by  Student 
Council  presidents,  activism  at  Northeastern  had  largely  evaporated  over  the  warm  summer 
months.  The  percentage  of  students  identifying  themselves  as  radical  declined  from  8  points 
in  tlie  spring  of  1970  to  3  in  the  fall.  Students  were  spent.  The  fears  aroused  by  Kent  State  and 
the  fatigue  and  distractions  of  constant  protest  had  taken  their  toll.  As  a  recession  disrupted 
the  economy  and  jobs  grew  scarce,  priorities  shifted  at  campuses  throughout  the  nation.  "My 
graduating  class  in  1969  was  the  last  one  where  all  the  kids  thought  that  'If  I've  got  a  college 
degree,  I'll  find  work  right  away,'"  Donna  Halper  noted.  "Up  until  then  that  was  pretty  much 
a  truism,  but  after  us,  it  was  forget  it."" 

The  last  major  protest  at  Northeastern,  in  May  1972,  again  involved  ROTC. 
Three  persons  were  arrested:  a  student,  an  instructor,  and  the  national  secretary  of  SDS,  who 
had  no  affiliation  with  Northeastern.  About  the  same  time,  350  students  marched  on  the 
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Greenleaf  Building — ROTC  headquarters — and  additional  incidents  sprang  up  over  campus. 
The  entire  campaign  collapsed  when  the  Trustees  voted  unanimously,  once  and  for  all,  that 
ROTC  would  remain  at  Northeastern. 

But  for  that  small  aberration,  by  the  fall  of  1970,  the  sixties  were  over 

A  University  Emerging 

In  September  1966,  President  Asa  Knowles  addressed  the  incoming  class  of  1971.  As  befit  his 
role,  he  charged  them  to  "do  well."  "Success  in  your  academic  studies  is  important,"  he  went  on, 
"but  in  this  day  and  age,  the  even  greater  task  before  you  is  that  of  finding  yourselves  as  individu- 
als and  developing  a  sound  philosophy  of  life." 

He  charted  the  course.  "To  find  yourself  socially  and  intellectually  as  an 
adult,  you  must  ask  yourself,  'Who  am  I?'  and  'What  am  I?' — then  have  the  courage  to  face  an 
honest  answer.  .  .  .  Learn  to  discern  true  intellectual  leadership.  Learn  that  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  from  observation  outside  the  classroom. ...  Do  not  hesitate  to  put  your  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  urban  society.  Feel  the  beat!" 

The  advice,  reprinted  in  the  1971  Cauldron,  was  well  taken,  more  so  than 
Knowles  ever  dreamed  it  would  be  or,  certainly,  wished.  He  had,  however,  created  the  structure  in 
which  real  questioning  could  occur  and  from  which  a  true  university  could  emerge.  In  a  desire  to 
bring  status  and  research  dollars  to  Northeastern,  Knowles  had  understood  the  necessity  of  enhanc- 
ing the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  To  attract  the  rising  generation  of  students,  many  of  whom  were  not 
committed  to  careers  in  business  or  engineering,  he  allowed  enrollments  in  Liberal  Arts  to  swell. 

It  was  those  very  students  who  would  challenge  his  strategy,  what  they  saw 
as  a  preference  for  quantity  over  quality.  As  early  as  1966,  Liberal  Arts  students  Joe  Eck  and  Gary 
Tamkin  began  attacking  University  policy  in  a  cheaply  produced,  mimeographed  alternative  news- 
paper, the  Horn.  For  all  the  vulgarity  and  adolescent  mumblings  it  contained,  the  publication  was 
reaching  for  a  definition  of  o  university.  Learning  should  be  valued  "for  its  own  sake,"  the  paper 
declared,  not  as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  is,  a  career.  What  should  be  emphasized  in  the  classroom, 
the  writers  pontificated,  was  self-reflection  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  among  students.  But  at 
Northeastern,  classes  were  too  large,  and  discussion,  therefore,  was  all  to  often  subverted  in  favor 
of  lectures.  The  five  hundred  copy  run  of  Horn's  first  issue,  dated  April  27,  1966,  was  quickly 
exhausted;  for  its  second,  of  May  19,  the  run  was  doubled  to  one  thousand. 

Agitators  like  Eck  and  Tamkin  drew  Knowles's  ire,  as  did  radicalized  stu- 
dents within  or  on  the  fringes  of  SDS  and  others  who  simply  pushed  the  University  to  consider 
its  motives.  On  April  17,  just  ten  days  before  Horn  began  publication,  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  ran 
an  interview  with  Northeastern's  president.  "Knowles  says  that  because  students  sway  between  the 
practical  and  academic  worlds  there  is  little  unrest  at  the  Huntington-av.  campus.  He  notes  that 
the  small  group  of  vocal  dissenters  in  the  student  body  come  mostly  from  the  full-time  liberal  arts 
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Police  drag  student  Malcolm  Emory  from  the 
quad  during  a  1970  riot.  Emory  was  to  be 
exonerated  twenty  years  later.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives  and 
Special  Collections  Department) 


group.  These  students  are  not  in  the  cooperative  program."  Knowles  left  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion when  he  concluded,  "I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  the  regular  program  completely."'" 

Students  and  faculty,  deploring  his  handling  of  the  sixties,  lambasted 
Knowles  for  such  comments.  Struggling  to  comprehend  how  quiet,  obedient  students  had  been 
transformed  overnight  into  unruly  protesters,  he  clipped  thousands  of  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles about  issues  of  interest  to  young  people.  This  desire  for  understanding  was  rarely  evident  in  his 
dealings  with  students,  however,  and  Knowles  eventually  deputized  others  who  had  a  better  rapport 
with  them,  like  Kenneth  Ryder,  Vice  President  and  Dean  of  Administration,  to  act  on  his  behalf. 

Knowles  was,  of  course,  right  about  Liberal  Arts.  Its  expansion  was 
changing  the  character  of  the  institution  he  had  managed  so  adroidy.  Indeed,  he  was  being 
criticized  for  his  very  success.  The  Horn  charged  that  Northeastern  was  being  run  as  a  business, 
its  focus  on  corporate  clients  and  the  military,  rather  than  as  an  educational  institution  whose 
primary  responsibility  was  to  its  students. 

Concerned  faculty  were  also  urging  the  University  to  embrace  a  broader 
educational  philosophy.  Knowles  had  inaugurated  tenure  in  1961,  and  the  Faculty  Senate  had 
formed  that  year.  There  and  in  departments,  professors  voiced  their  concerns.  As  early  as  1963, 
the  Sociology  Department  had  sponsored  a  debate  on  whether  Northeastern  should  be  a  school  of 
vocation  or  a  center  of  education.  That  same  year,  the  Student  Council  called  for  course  evalua- 
tions. In  the  first  half  of  1966,  the  concept  of  academic  freedom  was  a  topic  of  controversy,  and  in 
March  the  Student  Committee  on  Educational  Policies  was  formed  to  offer  suggestions  about  aca- 
demic issues  to  administrators,  faculty,  and  fellow  students. 

In  his  address  to  the  incoming  class  of  1971,  Knowles  had  articulated  the 
central  goal  of  a  liberal  education:  developing  a  sound  philosophy  of  life.  He  even  understood  that 
much  of  that  education  would  take  place  outside  the  classroom.  While  Knowles  had  the  Symphony 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  mind,  however,  students  located  their  education  where  the  Greeks 
had.  in  an  open-air  forum.  They  were  learning  how  to  educate  themselves  by  gathering  informa- 
tion and  impressions  and  engaging  in  debate. 

On  September  20,  1968,  a  group  of  students,  modeling  their  efforts  on  the 
successful  agenda  of  their  African-American  colleagues,  presented  President  Knowles  with  an 
additional  thirteen  demands.  Tliese  demands  were  less  forceful,  less  clearly  articulated,  less  imme- 
diately compelling  than  those  delivered  the  previous  May  by  black  students.  In  February  1969, 
however,  the  students  would  receive  an  impressive  stamp  of  approval  from  the  Establishment 
when  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP)  endorsed  their  agenda.  Students 
should  be  involved  with  their  institutions,  the  AAUP  argued,  even  at  the  highest  levels;  that  is, 
they  should  be  heard  by  the  trustees.  Although  progress  was  slow,  many  of  the  demands  were 
eventually  implemented.  Perhaps  the  most  important  was  instituting  a  student-run  court  to 
replace  administrative  disciplinary  oversight. 
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Student  protests  challenged  the  University 
to  address  political  issues.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Libraries  Archives 
and  Special  Collections  Department) 


Vincent  Lembo,  president  of  Student  Council  1972-1973,  believes  that 
the  whole  way  of  delivering  education  was  turned  upside  down  during  the  sixties.  A  previously 
quiescent  student  population  had  become  engaged  in  an  extraordinary  process  of  questioning 
and  challenging.  There  were  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  Northeastern  students  arguing 
and  debating  about  the  war,  Lembo  recalls.  "Anytime  you  got  two  or  three  people  together,  there 
was  debate.  .  .  .  If  you  look  at  education  as  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  democracy  as  being  some- 
thing that  we  ought  to  be  educated  to  do,  that  was  in  my  mind  the  most  educational  and  the  most 
democratic  moment  that  ever  took  place  on  this  campus. "'' 

Norman  Rosenblatt,  an  alumnus  who  had  started  his  career  at 
Northeastern  in  the  History  Department,  was  associate  dean  of  faculty  in  1968,  and  then  acting 
dean  of  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  1969,  agreed.  "The  normal  process  of  the  education  that 
stiidents  were  receiving  was  dislocated  a  bit,  but  I  think  the  end  result  was  that  a  lot  of  us  learned 
a  lot  of  things  that  we  didn't  know  before,  and  if  we  did  know  them  before,  we  suddenly  began 
to  realize  how  serious  they  were."  In  fact,  the  students  had  become,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
teachers  themselves.  Rosenblatt  continued,  "I  felt  very  strongly  that  the  students  were  acting  as 
the  conscience  of  the  University  and  in  general  as  the  conscience  of  society."''' 

Clearly,  it  was  the  radicals  who  were  urging  other  students  to  engage  with 
one  another  and  pushing  the  University  toward  reforms.  Their  tactics  were  at  times  objectionable, 
even  counterproductive,  but  Richard  E.  Sochacki,  associate  dean  and  director  of  the  Ell  Center 
from  1969  to  1988,  believed  that  "The  radicals  benefited  the  University  more  than  they  harmed 
it.  They  focused  attention  on  serious  questions  that  had  been  pushed  under  the  rug."'' 

Even  administiators  who  were  severely  criticized  in  the  sixties,  like  Gilbert 
MacDonald,  vice  president  for  Student  Affairs,  in  time  understood  that  the  students  had  made  a 
vahd  claim  for  the  University's  attention.  "In  retrospect,  it  probably  was  a  good  thing.  It  changed 
the  University  for  the  better,  I  think.  Formerly,  we  thought  we  were  being  awfully  good  to  the  kids 
but  we  were  rigid — there's  no  question  about  it,  and  students  didn't  have  the  freedom  they 
deserved  and  they  have  now.  But  it  was  difficult  to  go  through  and  doubly  difficult  because  it  made 
us  change  our  thinking  entirely.  It  was  a  landmark  period  in  more  than  just  violence;  it  was  a 
change  in  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  University.  For  that,  I  think,  good!"'  Students  had  heeded 
Knowles's  advice.  They  had  struggled  to  develop  a  sound  philosophy  of  life,  and  in  so  doing,  they 
had  challenged  the  University  to  do  so  as  well. 

In  the  1971  Cauldron,  graduates  reflected  on  their  previous  five  years  at 
Northeastern.  Sally  Campbell  (Recreation)  commented  that  "The  uproar  and  turmoil  caused  by 
the  exasperating,  debatable  topics  of  the  times  taught  me  lessons  of  life  no  lecturer  or  textbook 
had  expressed  so  clearly."  "As  individuals,"  William  Darby  (Civil  Engineering)  noted,  "we  have 
learned  to  evaluate  and  question  rather  than  merely  to  accept.  Our  instruction  has  come  from 
people:  teachers,  students,  friends,  parents,  and  events."  "Although  this  questioning  has  led  to 
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demonstration  and  violence,"  declared  David  Alessandri  (Accounting),  "I  feel  assured  that  society 
is  the  benefactor  through  the  awakening  power  these  events  have  created." 

But  with  change  comes  responsibility.  "The  past  half-decade  has  seen  great 
changes  in  many  areas,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  each  individual  in  society,"  reflected  Joseph 
Arsenault  (Civil  Engineering).  "These  changes  are  due  to  the  realization  that  improvement  of 
the  present  system  is  necessary  and  possible.  However,  with  the  institution  of  changes  comes  the 
responsibihty  to  see  that  the  changes  function  as  intended." 

Glenn  Gately  (Marketing)  was  unsure  how  his  words  would  resound 
through  history.  "The  most  significant  tiling  about  my  five  years  at  Northeastern  was  the  amazing 
awareness  that  the  student  world  had  for  what  surrounded  it.  I'll  never  forget  the  cries  of  injustice 
and  the  attempts  and  suggestions  that  my  contemporaries  made.  In  years  to  come,  these  words 
I  have  written  may  seem  foolish,  but  only  time  will  tell." 

Robert  MacKay,  himself  a  young  historian,  was  more  confident  of  his  ability 
to  project  his  view  into  the  future.  "1966-1971:  Interesting  times"  was  all  he  wrote.  Indeed. 

The  class  of  1971,  as  well  as  other  classes  that  cycled  through  the  sixties, 
had  thrust  Northeastern  into  the  world,  not  the  world  of  work  but  the  world  of  ideas,  of  heated 
debate,  of  moral  choice.  They  had  taken  Asa  Knowles's  impressive  structural  improvements  and 
infused  them  with  meaning  by  urging  Northeastern  to  prepare  them  for  a  life  broader  and  deeper 
than  mere  vocation.  They  had  asked  Northeastern  to  be  no  less  comprehensive  than  it  advertised 
itself  to  be.  They  had  demanded  that  it  be  a  university. 
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I 


Dean  Allen  Soyster's  dream  learning  center 
was  realized  in  January  1998.  (Courtesy 
of  Northeastern  University  Photography) 


n  a  room  inside  the  Snell  Engineering  Center,  several  rows  of  computers  face  one  wall.  But  turn 
around,  and  you'll  see  an  equal  number  of  rows  of  student  desks  facing  the  other  wall,  where  a  lec- 
turer's table  stands  in  front  of  a  blackboard  and  screen.  Is  the  room  a  computer  lab,  or  is  it  a  classroom? 

It's  both,  and  it's  Allen  Soyster's  dream  "learning  center."  The  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  was  inspired  to  create  it  after  returning  from  a  reconnaissance  field  trip 
last  spring  to  the  venerable  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  New  York,  the  oldest 
engineering  school  in  the  country. 

"I  was  in  one  of  their  new  electrical  engineering  classrooms.  It  held  twenty 
or  twenty-five  people.  It  was  an  amphitheater  setting,"  says  Soyster.  A  key  feature  of  the  Rensselaer 
classroom  is  that  the  students'  chairs  swivel.  When  facing  forward,  students  see  the  lecturer 
and  screen  or  blackboard.  But  behind  each  seat  is  a  personal  computer,  used  for  engineering 
problems  and  exercises.  "The  design  of  it  was  that  when  you  turn  your  chair,  like  this." — Soyster 
swivels  around  to  dramatize — "you  go  from  passive  learning  to  a  place  where  you  try  [an  engi- 
neering exercise]  yourself  It  was  integrating  the  laboratory  into  the  lecture,  and  you  did  it  simply 
by  turning  your  chair,"  he  says. 

This  melding  of  instruction  and  lab  strikes  chords  with  the  dean,  who 
says  "this  has  always  been  an  issue  that  has  never  worked  very  well  in  my  experience,  where  you 
have  a  lecture,  then  next  Thursday  you  have  the  laboratory."  The  connection  between  the  two, 
he  continues,  "was  distant  in  time  and  space. 

"So  when  I  came  back,  this  design  evolved."  Soyster  walks  through  the 
sparkling-new  Engineering  Computer  Assisted  Learning  Center,  which  opened  in  January.  Angled 
tables  terrace  from  the  back  row  down  to  a  central  well.  On  every  other  table  sit  souped-up  per- 
sonal computers,  thirty-four  in  all.  Students  crowd  the  room  even  between  classes,  spreading  their 
notebooks  out  on  the  front-facing  tables,  and  swiveling  around  to  run  calculations.  "I  envision 
a  time  in  the  future  when  all  [engineering]  classrooms  will  be  like  this,"  Soyster  says. 
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Dean  Soyster  is  overseeing  expansion  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Photograpliy) 


That's  just  the  sort  of  forward-looking  attitude  the  College  of  Engineering 
must  have,  according  to  President  Richard  M.  Freeland.  From  the  start  of  his  tenure  in  1996, 
Freeland  has  vowed  to  build  Northeastern  into  a  "national  leader."  And  he  points  to  engineering 
as  "one  of  the  pillars  on  which  the  entire  structure  of  Northeastern  rests.  There  is  no  strong  future 
for  Northeastern  without  a  strong  College  of  Engineering,"  he  says. 

Enter  Soyster,  who  came  to  Northeastern  two  years  ago  from  the  highly 
regarded  Department  of  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineering  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Changes  are  under  way.  They  are  the  shifts  in  the  college's  foundations  intended  to 
correct  for  unfavorable  times  and  decisions  that  tumbled  the  college  from  its  once-premier  posi- 
tion in  the  arena  of  engineering  education. 

It's  a  bit  like  rebuilding  in  the  aftermath  of  an  earthquake.  The  College  of 
Engineering,  in  the  wake  of  a  difficult  decade  and  in  the  midst  of  daunting  competition,  is  seeking  to 
reclaim — and  even  surpass — its  position  amid  engineering's  educational  giants.  The  new  dean  and 
his  colleagues  and  staff  are  building  state-of-the-art  classrooms.  Setting  up  new  laboratories.  Ramping 
up  enrollment,  while  simultaneously  sifting  applicants  more  rigorously  than  ever.  Grappling  with 
fundamental  issues  such  as  financing,  infrastructure,  curriculum,  and  competitiveness. 

Soyster's  game  plan  for  the  college's  reconstruction  focuses  on  six  areas  of 
activity:  recruiting  better  students,  attracting  star  faculty,  constructing  new  and  better  facilities, 
boosting  research  activity,  garnering  support  from  industry  and  alumni,  and  strengthening  the  ties 
between  co-op  experience  and  classroom  lessons.  Shoring  up  these  areas  will  be  a  herculean  task, 
but  it's  what's  required  if  this  pillar  of  Northeastern  is  to  regain  its  strength. 


Cutthroat  Competition 

No  part  of  Soyster's  game  plan  is  a  sure  thing  in  the  intensely  competitive  arena  of  Massachusetts 
higher  education,  however  "There  is  no  place  in  North  America,  maybe  no  place  on  Earth,  that  has 
as  many  high-quality  colleges  and  universities"  as  Massachusetts,  says  Freeland.  Among  the  eleven 
eastern  Massachusetts  schools  offering  engineering  majors,  he  notes,  "We've  got  MIT,  which  sets 
the  standard;  also  Tufts,  BU;  and  we've  got  strong  engineering  schools  at  UMass  Amherst  and 
UMass  Lowell,  [as  well  as]  Worcester  Polytechnic — these  are  all  substantial  competitors  right  on 
our  doorstep."  But  wait,  we  haven't  yet  mentioned  the  new  kid  on  the  block:  "The  big  competitor 
everyone's  talking  about  is  [the  Franklin  W.  Olin  College  of  Engineering]  at  Babson,"  says  Freeland, 
"with  a  start-up  grant  that's  two-thirds  the  size  of  our  endowment  after  a  hundred  years." 
Needham-based  OUn  College,  funded  by  $200  million  from  the  F.  W.  Olin  Foundation,  plans  to 
offer  a  free  education  to  top  engineering  students  from  around  the  country,  starting  in  2001. 

For  Northeastern  to  attract  accomplished  students  in  such  a  superheated 
competitive  climate  is  no  small  feat.  But  in  Northeastern's  favor  are  dual  booms  in  undergraduate 
engineering  applications  and  the  job  market  for  engineers.  These  two  factors  are  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  situation  during  the  early  '90s  recession,  when  applications  to  the  College  of 
Engineering  plummeted  and  the  college's  reputation  suffered  as  a  result. 
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Although  inquiring  about  the  college's  standing  may  raise  the  ire  of  an 
occasional  administrator  ("Who  says  our  reputation  has  gone  down?"  steams  one),  there  isn't 
a  department  chair  within  the  college  who  would  deny  the  fact  of  the  reputation's  downslide.  They 
may  argue  points  of  fairness  in  that  public  perception,  or  tell  you  that  their  department  has 
actually  gained  in  stature,  even  while  the  college  as  a  whole  slipped  a  few  notches.  But  aU  in  all, 
it's  unanimous:  Times  were  turbulent,  and  this  college  took  a  tumble,  along  with  many  others. 

Arvin  Grabel  is  a  professor  and  interim  chair  of  electrical  and  computer 
engineering,  one  of  the  college's  four  constituent  departments.  In  his  thirty  years  of  teaching 
at  Northeastern,  Grabel  has  wimessed  the  University's  good  times  and  bad.  "One  of  the  things  that 
hurt  us  was  the  University's  admissions  policy  from  the  mid-seventies  to  the  late  eighties," 
he  recalls.  He  notes  that  this  policy  reflected  the  University's  historical  mission  of  access,  but 
says  wryly,  "that  doesn't  mean  you  take  everyone  in  the  world." 

Coupled  with  the  liberal  admissions  policy  was  a  "tremendous  boom  in  the 
early  to  late  eighties  in  engineering  across  the  country,"  Grabel  recalls.  "The  Engineering  school 
at  Northeastern  grew  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  faculty  and  facilities  to  handle  the  student  body 
that  we  had.  And  right  after  that  you  had  the  demographic  downturn:  The  number  of  eighteen- 
year-olds  dropped.  And  that  corresponded  exactly  with  the  economy  of  the  whole  of  New  England 
declining.  But  more  importantly  all  you  heard  about  were  the  technical  companies  downsizing." 
Engineering  applications  dropped  in  the  recession,  and  the  College  of 
Engineering  "suffered  more  than  most  in  that  other  schools  were  more  selective,"  says  Charles 
Finn,  director  of  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology,  a  fifth  component  of  the  college  that  trains 
technicians  to  work  in  engineering-heavy  fields. 

John  Cipolla  )r.,  professor  and  chair  of  mechanical,  industrial,  and 
manufacturing  engineering,  waxes  philosophical  about  a  decline  in  tlie  college's  reputation. 
"It  depends,"  he  says,  "on  how  you  define  reputation  and  who  you're  polling.  As  a  research 
center,  the  College  of  Engineering's  reputation,  focused  in  electrical  engineering,  has  steadily 
increased"  over  the  years.  "There  was  a  period  when  that  reputation  was  diminished,"  he  admits, 
because  of  the  admissions  policy. 

But  now  Northeastern  is  growing  more  selective.  The  University  instituted 
a  first-ever  waiting  list  for  freshman  admissions  last  fall.  And  engineering  leads  the  way:  Average 
SAT  test  scores  for  engineering  freshmen  reached  1,170  in  the  fall  of  1997,  their  highest  level  ever. 
That's  nearly  a  twenty-five-point  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  for  all  freshmen 
entering  the  University  last  fall  was  1,088— a  105-point  improvement  since  1991. 

Better  Students 

Partnered  with  rising  admissions  standards  are  Soyster's  goals  for  higher  enrollment  in 
engineering.  "We  want  to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  students  coming  in.  Tliis  is  our 
dominant,  number-one  objective,"  says  the  dean.  He  has  a  green  Ught  to  do  both.  A  draft  report 
on  the  proper  size  of  the  various  colleges  and  departments,  requested  last  fall  by  President 
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The  George  A.  and  Lorraine  C.  Snell 
Engineering  Center  was  dedicated  in  1984. 
(Courtesy  of  Northeastern  University 
Photography) 


Freeland,  recommends  major  growth  in  engineering  enrollment  over  the  next  decade,  in  tandem 
with  increasing  admissions  standards. 

Both  targets  are  already  being  hit.  The  college  was  shooting  for  325  enter- 
ing freshmen  in  1997-1998.  It  got  338.  Soyster  plans  to  reach  "a  steady  state"  of  400  entering 
freshmen  per  year  by  the  year  2000.  As  for  caliber  of  students,  "If  we  had  something  like  an 
average  SAT  score  of  1,200,  we'd  be  very  happy,"  he  says.  "Actually,  the  scores  we  have  [now]  are 
quite  good  compared  to  a  lot  of  engineering  schools." 

These  targets  exclude  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology  (SET),  which 
is  less  selective  than  the  rest  of  the  engineering  college.  SAT  scores  for  incoming  SET  fresh- 
men in  1997  were  1,004,  among  the  lowest  at  the  University.  But  enrollments  at  the  SET  are  on 
the  mark.  Eighty-six  new  students  came  through  the  doors  in  1997.  Soyster's  looking  for  one 
hundred  annually  by  the  year  2000. 

To  net  better-qualified  students,  engineering's  recruiters  are  ranging  far- 
ther afield  than  ever  before.  The  college  is  setting  up  recruiting  receptions  for  high  schoolers  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Florida,  according  to  Richard  Scranton,  associate  dean  for  undergrad- 
uate programs.  Scranton's  office  went  so  far  as  to  employ  a  national  direct-mail  campaign  to  find 
high  school  students  interested  in  majoring  in  engineering.  It  apparently  has  worked:  Half  of  the 
current  freshman  class  comes  from  out  of  state. 

The  farther-flung  recruitment  serves  to  outflank  the  college's  local  compe- 
tifion;  UMass  Lowell  and  Worcester  Polytechnic,  in  particular,  have  hurt  Northeastern  in  recent 
years,  making  inroads  into  the  College  of  Engineering's  traditional  Massachusetts  recruiting 
grounds,  officials  say  Going  out  of  state  is  also  in  keeping  with  Freeland's  goal  of  establishing 
Northeastern  as  a  national  university. 

New  scholarship  fiinds  are  a  key  tool  the  college  is  using  to  address  issues 
of  student-body  size  and  caliber.  To  begin  with,  the  University  is  increasing  scholarship  aid  across 
the  board,  both  for  incoming  freshmen  and  upperclassmen.  On  top  of  that,  the  College  of 
Engineering  has  its  own  $4  million  endowment  for  scholarships— but  most  of  those  go  to  students 
already  attending  Northeastern.  A  significant  new  aid  program,  the  Dean's  Scholarships,  benefits 
incoming  students.  These  five-year,  half  tuition  scholarships  are  aimed  at  "the  brightest  possible 
students,"  Soyster  says.  Twenty-five  of  this  cream  of  the  crop— about  a  third  of  the  students 
approached— were  harvested  for  the  fall  of  1997,  due  in  part  to  the  personal  involvement  of  the 
deans  and  engineering  faculty,  who  telephoned  the  students  and  their  parents  to  offer  the  awards. 
First-year  student  Jamie  Marie  Thomas,  from  Garden  City  Park,  New  York, 
is  one  of  those  sought-after  pupils.  Northeastem's  wasn't  the  only  scholarship  offered,  but  it  was 
the  best.  Thomas,  who  plans  on  majoring  in  civil  engineering  and  minoring  in  architecture,  came 
to  Northeastern  primarily  "because  the  co-op  program  sounded  really  good.  The  question 
[by  potential  employers]  always  is,  'How  many  years  of  experience  do  you  have?'  With  co-op  jobs, 
I'll  get  that  experience,"  she  says. 
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A  second  new  batch  of  grants,  the  Legacy  Scholarships,  aimed  at  incoming 
students  will  debut  in  force  this  fall.  Awarded  for  five  years  at  $5,000  annually,  the  Legacies  are 
bankrolled  by  engineering  alumni.  Soyster's  forays  around  the  country,  beating  the  bushes  for  con- 
tributions, have  already  netted  $1.4  miUion,  enough  to  endow  ten  scholarships  for  1998-1999. 
The  first  Legacy  scholarship  was  actually  awarded  last  fall.  The  success  of  die  dean's  early  solicita- 
tions has  buoyed  his  hopes  of  eventually  raising  $10  million  for  the  Legacy  program. 

Freeland  feels  stiongly  about  using  financial  aid  incentives  to  attract  the 
best  possible  student  body  Support  along  these  lines  "must  be  substantial,"  he  declares.  "So  from 
the  moment  I  arrived  on  campus,  I've  made  an  effort  to  reverse  the  pattern  of  decline  in  engi- 
neering. I'm  totally  supportive  of  [Soyster's]  emphasis.  We  have  invested  in  it,  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial aid,  and  we'll  continue  to  invest  in  it." 


Al  Sacco  Jr.,  pictured  here  aboard  the 
Columbia,  will  continue  to  conduct  space 
research  as  the  College  of  Engineering's 
George  A.  Snell  Distinguished  Chair. 


Star  Faculty 

Faculty  respected  in  their  fields  are  a  prerequisite  for  becoming  a  great  university.  As  President 
Freeland  poses  it,  "How  do  I  project  to  die  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  strongest  possible  way  that 
Northeastern  is  a  place  that's  about  quality,  in  addition  to  being  about  access  and  convenience? 
There  is  no  stionger  way  to  dramatize  those  changes  than  by  appointing  to  faculty  truly  distin- 
guished, nationally  recognized  scholars  in  their  disciplines." 

Starting  at  the  top,  Freeland  chose  Soyster  as  dean  because  he  saw  him  as 
an  educational  leader  who  would  invest  the  time  and  effort  to  bring  tiie  College  of  Engineering 
back.  "The  first  thing  that  stioick  me  about  Allen  Soyster,"  Freeland  says,  "was  that  he  had  a  very 
strong  sense  of  quality  in  education.  He  [also]  has  an  unusual  combination  of  very  high  standards, 
very  strong  commitment  to  quality,  and  very  powerful  balance  of  interdisciplinary  undergraduate 
education  and  pedagogy  on  the  one  side  and  graduate  education  and  research  on  the  other  side. 
On  top  of  that,"  adds  the  president,  "it  seems  to  me  that  Allen  Soyster  is  a  long-termer.  He  com- 
mits himself  to  an  institution,  and  then  stays  there  and  does  the  job." 

One  of  Soyster's  earliest  acts  as  dean  was  to  convince  Albert  Sacco  Jr.,  E  '73, 
Hon.  '96,  to  return  to  campus.  Sacco,  a  renowned  scientist  and  an  astionaut  who  flew  as  a  pay- 
load  specialist  aboard  the  space  shuttle  Columbia  in  1995,  came  to  tiie  Chemical  Engineering 
department  last  summer  as  the  George  A.  Snell  Distinguished  Chair  in  Engineering.  What  lured 
him  back  to  Northeastern  from  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institiite  was  the  opportunity  to  head  a 
major  research  center,  the  newly  created  Center  for  Advanced  Microgravity  Materials  Processing. 

CAMMP,  as  the  center  is  known,  is  one  of  sixteen  research  programs 
named  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administiation  (NASA)  as  commercial  space 
centers,  each  of  which  focuses  on  a  different  area  of  research  important  to  the  space  agency. 
Witli  Sacco's  presence.  Northeastern  beat  out  MIT  and  many  otiier  universities  for  that  desig- 
nation. CAM  MP's  specialty  is  creating  materials  in  low  gravity  or  microgravity  that  will  be  useful 
to  industry  on  Earth.  Several  big  companies  have  already  signed  on  as  partners  in  the  venture. 
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among  them  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company  and  United  Technologies  Corporation. 
NASA  will  provide  $i  million  annually  to  the  center  for  six  years  and  has  reserved  room 
for  CAMMP's  experiments  on  three  upcoming  space  missions:  space  shuttle  flights  this  October 
and  next  January  and  the  international  space  venture  in  2000.  NASA's  commitment  to 
Northeastern  is  "gigantic,"  Sacco  says. 

Sacco  is  the  College  of  Engineering's  first  star  hire,  but  doubtless  not  the 
last.  One  of  the  first  Trustee  Professorships— a  $25  million  program  announced  at  Freeland's 
inauguration  that  will  result  in  eight  endowed  chairs— will  bring  a  high-profile  new  faculty  mem- 
ber to  the  Mechanical,  Industrial,  and  Manufacturing  Engineering  department.  A  search  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  and  is  on  schedule  to  complete  its  task  by  this  fall,  Soyster  says. 

Whoever  the  new  professor  is,  expectations  are  clear.  Freeland  says  he 
wants  "people  whose  work  is  read  and  known  and  whose  name  is  on  the  lips  of  CEOs  and  R  and 
D  scientists  working  in  industry.  I  want  to  celebrate  die  practice-oriented,  applied  nature  of 
Northeastern  at  the  same  time  that  I  want  to  bring  a  sense  of  academic  distinction." 

Another  search  committee  is  seeking  a  replacement  for  John  Proakis, 
who  recendy  returned  to  the  faculty  after  thirteen  years  as  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
department  chair,  during  which  he  built  the  department  into  the  college's  strongest.  Electrical  and 
computer  engineering  accounted  for  almost  a  quarter  of  all  sponsored  research  at  Northeastern 
last  year  and  ranks  in  the  top  10  percent  of  American  electrical  engineering  departments  for 
sponsored  research  income.  The  national  search,  which  drew  candidates  from  other  universities 
and  outside  academia,  had  been  narrowed  down  to  six  finalists  by  mid-February.  (Grabel, 
the  department's  acting  chair,  removed  himself  from  consideration  early  on,  quipping,  "I  have 
told  the  department  members  on  the  search  committee  that  their  raises  depend  on  getting 
a  replacement  by  the  end  of  the  year.") 

But  the  college's  hopes  aren't  pinned  solely  on  new  hires.  Four  young  fac- 
ulty members  have  recentiy  won  prestigious  Eariy  Career  Development  grants  from  tiie  National 
Science  Foundation:  Jeffrey  Hopwood  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering;  Jacqueline  Isaacs 
and  Achille  Messac  of  Mechanical,  Industrial,  and  Manufactiiring  Engineering;  and  Sara  Wadia- 
Fascetti  of  the  Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering  department.  They  join  seven  other  faculty 
members  who  had  previously  received  die  award.  Eariy  Career  Development  grants  are  good  for  a 
minimum  of  $200,000  over  four  years. 

New  Facilities 

State-ofthe-art  facilities  are  a  necessity  in  any  engineering  school,  but  especially  for  one 
Winners  of  the  Early  Career  Development  determined  to  elevate  its  reputation.  "We  need  to  make  it  clear  tiiat  our  program  is  very  attractive," 

grants  (clockwise  from  top  right):  Achille  says  Soyster.  "The  laboratories  and  work  experiences  that  our  stiidents  have  are  going  to  be  a 

Messac,  Jaqueline  Isaacs,  Jeffrey  Hopwood,  j^-gj^  priority  for  US." 

and  Sara  Wadia-Fascetti. 
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The  dean's  dream  computer  lab-and-classroom  isn't  the  only  newly 
refurbished  space  in  the  Snell  Engineering  Center.  An  adjacent  room  has  been  outfitted  with 
powerful  new  UNIX-based  computers.  Together  with  a  third  computer  room,  these  form  the 
Engineering  Computer  Center.  The  four-thousand-square-foot  space,  equipped  with  nearly  ninety 
computers  and  designed  with  future  growth  in  mind,  consolidates  the  previous  warren  of  com- 
puter rooms  spread  about  the  building. 

Another  new  engineering  lab  is  on  the  drawing  board.  The  two-part  lab 
would  allow  undergraduates  to  design,  build,  and  test  prototype  products  with  the  latest  tech- 
niques and  equipment.  Students  would  start  in  a  computer-aided  studio,  using  mechanical  design 
software  to  devise  products,  and  then  would  send  the  specifications  electronically  to  an  adjacent 
manufacturing  workshop  that  mechanical  engineering's  Cipolla  envisions  as  "a  model  shop,  fully 
outfitted  with  hand  tools  and  workbenches." 

By  mid-February,  the  college  had  raised  $600,000  in  foundation  aid — 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sum  needed  to  build  the  lab.  Cipolla  hopes  to  begin  construction  on 
a  design  manufacturing  lab  by  next  spring. 

Another  project  in  the  works  is  a  communications  lab,  possibly  to  be 
created  in  collaboration  with  neighboring  Emerson  College,  for  engineering  students  to  hone  their 
speaking  and  writing  skills.  "The  lab  would  answer  a  long-standing,  industry-driven  demand  for 
engineers  who  can  effectively  communicate  what  they  know  and  why  it's  important  to  business," 
Soyster  says.  In  a  nod  to  Olin  College's  intimidating  start-up  funding,  he  says  the  move  to  make 
the  lab  happen  now  "is  probably  accelerated  by  knowing  that  others  are  doing  the  same  thing  with 
a  good  deal  more  resources  than  we  can." 

Overshadowing  all  of  these  worthy  efforts  is  the  Egan  Engineering/Science 
Research  Center.  This  gleaming  facility  houses  more  than  a  dozen  laboratories  in  its  four  stories, 
for  research  projects  conducted  by  the  Engineering,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Computer  Science 
departments  and  some  of  the  University's  research  centers.  But  that  the  building's  use  is  limited 
to  faculty  and  graduate  students  concerns  Soyster  "That  building  ought  to  be  a  place  for  many 
of  our  undergraduates  to  learn  and  do  work,"  he  has  said.  "I  do  want  to  look  at  more  innovative 
ways  of  using  the  labs  and  the  space  and  bring  more  undergraduate  students  in  contact  with  some 
of  the  state-of-the-art  equipment  and  ideas." 


The  Engineering  Computer  Assisted  Learning 
Center  (opposite  and  above)  combines 
classroom  and  lab  learning.  (Courtesy  of 
Northeastern  University  Photography) 


Research  Activity 

If  the  College  of  Engineering  is  to  succeed  in  boosting  its  status,  then  research  is  perhaps  the  single 
most  important  aspect  to  emphasize.  "Nothing  improves  your  reputation  more  than  having  high- 
quality  research  people.  Nothing.  Not  even  kudos  for  how  well  you  teach  undergraduates,"  CipoUa 
says.  "My  principal  goal  is  to  develop  a  national  research  presence,  and  everything  else  will  foUow." 
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In  fact,  the  college's  research  program  is  already  on  the  rise;  sponsored 
research  funding  now  tops  $20  million.  More  than  half  of  that  sum  was  awarded  in  1996-1997  alone. 

Such  prominence  is  a  recent  phenomenon  for  Northeastern.  "When  I  joined 
Northeastern  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  primarily  a  teaching  institution,"  says  Yaman  Yener,  associate 
dean  and  director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Engineering.  "Now  we  are  becoming  a  premier 
research-based  school,  while  the  teaching  has  never  declined."  Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering  department  chair  Mishac  Yegian,  who  recendy  received  a  $170,000  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  his  earthquake-related  research,  agrees:  "Freeland  is  sending  us 
full  speed  in  [the  research]  direction.  I  think  it's  an  exciting  time.  We're  a  better  college  than  before." 

You  haven't  seen  anything  yet,  Soyster  promises.  The  dean  plans  "a  signif- 
icant push  to  have  our  faculty  more  engaged  in  scholarship  and  publication  activities.  I'm  going 
to  set  some  very  clear  expectations  that  [research]  is  a  responsibility  across  the  board.  If  you're  not 
actively  engaged  in  scholarship,  then  you're  not  doing  a  complete  job." 

This  accent  on  research  is  not  only  about  raising  the  college's  and  the 
University's  prominence.  Scholarship  also  strengthens  classroom  teaching,  Soyster  contends: 
"If  you're  not  involved  regularly  in  uncovering  knowledge  and  writing  about  things,  ultimately 
your  impact  in  the  classroom  diminishes." 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  scholarship.  In  keeping  with  Northeastem's 
practice-oriented  nature,  President  Freeland  wants  faculty  to  focus  on  practical  research.  "Most 
academics  do  their  work  and  write  their  theses  for  other  academics  that  publish  in  scholarly  jour- 
nals and  are  read  only  by  other  academics.  I  want  people  whose  work  is  read  by  practitioners — 
people  in  engineering  whose  work  is  read  and  known  by  managers  in  high-tech  companies." 

Soyster  seconds  the  value  of  practical  research.  "When  I'm  in  a  class  and 
I  can  tell  the  students  about  something  that  happened  last  week  at  a  particular  company,  then 
the  students  perk  up.  There's  a  certain  amount  of  'Well,  if  this  is  the  way  they're  really  going  at  it, 
then  maybe  I'd  better  listen,'"  he  says. 

Industry  and  Alumni  Support 

Soyster  cut  his  teeth  at  a  university  that  emphasizes  partnerships  with  industry.  Now  that  he's  at 
Northeastern  ,  the  dean  sees  the  Boston  area  as  a  bed  of  oysters  waiting  for  the  harvester.  He  wants 
"close  collaboration  between  our  engineering  faculty  and  industry,"  he  says.  "Our  faculty  need  to 
have  more  outreach  with  local  industry  and  business." 

To  foster  links  with  the  business  world,  the  college  hired  Christopher 
Cassidy  last  summer  to  be  its  first  industrial  relations  liaison.  "We've  never  had  formalized  indus- 
trial relations  activity,"  Cassidy  notes.  Even  so,  thirty-nine  corporations  invested  in  research  vdth 
the  college  in  the  past  year,  among  them  area  giants  such  as  Analog  Devices,  EMC  Corporation, 
and  Raytheon  Company  (all  of  which  are  headed  by  Northeastern  grads).  Cassidy  hopes  to  increase 
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that  investment  by  pursuing  goals  that  are  mutually  beneficial  to  faculty  and  industry,  such  as 
commercialization  of  intellectual  property. 

Chemical  Engineering's  Sacco  sees  his  CAMMP  program  as  an  industrial 
magnet.  Through  the  center,  "industry  can  look  at  the  long-term  picture"  in  product  research  and 
development,  according  to  Sacco — an  opportunity  shareholder-beholden  corporations  don't  often 
get.  And  with  "a  very  small  investment,  they  can  get  into  space,"  he  adds,  to  participate  in  the 
experimental  development  of  specialized  crystals,  for  instance. 

Though  not  everyone  can  draw  industry  interest  like  CAMMP,  Soyster 
thinks  all  of  the  college's  research  programs  should  mix  with  the  real  world.  "Research  programs 
should  have  some  input  from  the  commercial  sector  where  people  are  trying  to  make  things  and 
make  money,"  he  says.  "It's  important  that  we  have  a  greater  mixing  of  our  faculty  with  the  peo- 
ple who  are  ultimately  recruiting  our  students." 

The  opportunities  for  mixing  aren't  limited  to  research  programs.  Two 
undergraduate  courses  bring  industry  representatives — engineering  alumni — together  with  stu- 
dents. In  these  "capstone  courses,"  seniors  integrate  their  five  years  of  learning  in  final  design  pro- 
jects. A  team  of  five  to  six  students,  working  under  a  faculty  member's  supervision,  makes  a 
product  meant  to  solve  an  engineering  problem  or  improve  upon  existing  items.  Each  team  works 
out  the  design,  chooses  the  materials,  builds  and  tests  a  prototype,  and  then  presents  its  baby  (with 
accompanying  literature)  to  a  panel  of  alumni  judges. 

This  past  year  saw  the  third  annual  competition  for  the  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing  Engineering  capstone  course.  Says  a  happy  Cipolla,  "The  judges 
were  flabbergasted  by  the  quality  of  the  presentations."  Robert  Depasqua,  E  '71,  wrote  in  a  testi- 
monial, "The  level  of  the  presentations  that  I  heard  today  literally  blew  me  away."  Frank  Jackson,  E 
'84,  wrote,  "I  am  very  impressed  at  the  level  of  expertise  and  .  .  .  thoroughness  with  which  each  of 
you  have  attacked  your  designs."  Jackson  added  that  the  teamwork  evidenced  in  the  final  products 
and  their  accompanying  presentations  were  "what  employers  are  looking  for  when  they  are  hiring." 

The  winning  students  in  the  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  cap- 
stone course,  which  started  up  last  fall,  beat  out  nine  other  teams  to  win  a  $1,000  prize  for  their 
project,  "Design  of  an  Invested  Pendulum  Control  System."  In  1996,  a  team  of  mechanical 
engineering  students  took  its  product  to  a  national  contest,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers's  Comparative  Motion  and  Control  Design  Engineering  Contest,  and  placed  second 
among  top  engineering  schools. 

Besides  bringing  alumni  back  to  campus  for  the  capstone  competitions, 
Soyster  has  been  using  several  other  means  to  strengthen  graduates'  bonds  with  the  college. 
His  office  is  setting  up  an  alumni  society  for  the  entire  college  (to  overlay  exisfing  departmental 
clubs);  recently  issued  the  first  installment  of  a  college  magazine,  NU  Engineer,  and  is  planning  a 
museum-type  exhibition  of  alumni  inventions,  patents,  and  innovations.  Soyster  also  expects  big 
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things  from  alumni,  and  not  only  money.  In  an  interview  a  year  ago  with  Northeastern  University 
Magazine,  he  said  he  wanted  the  number  of  alumni  who  are  members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  to  increase  substantially.  "We  have  something  like  thirty-five  thousand  alumni, 
and  we  ought  to  have,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  nominated  for  the  national 
academy,"  he  said. 

Co-op  and  the  Classroom 

Strengthening  co-op  is  the  final  plank  in  Soyster's  building  plan.  Co-op  remains  Northeastem's 
"signature  program,"  Freeland  says,  and  Soyster  has  called  co-op  the  University's  great  competi- 
tive advantage.  Many  other  engineering  schools  across  the  country  are  only  now  trying  to  form  co- 
op programs,  the  dean  says.  Northeastern  has  a  hundred-year  head  start. 

But  Northeastem's  co-op  program  is  not  without  its  knots.  Too  often, 
Freeland  says,  "once  a  student  is  out  on  co-op  they're  gone,  they're  just  working.  And  we're  not 
helping  them  leverage  their  co-op  experience  as  a  learning  experience."  The  president  sees  some 
instructors  linking  co-op  to  the  classroom,  "but  not  yet  in  sufficient  numbers.  It  needs  to  become 
a  way  of  life  here.  I  want  every  faculty  member  designing  every  session  of  every  course  thinking, 
'These  students  have  been  on  co-op.  What  have  they  encountered  and  learned  on  co-op,  and  how 
can  I  take  advantage  of  that  in  the  classroom?' " 

Soyster  similarly  observes,  "I  ask  the  faculty,  and  myself  also — if  you're 
a  professor  here,  do  you  teach  any  differently  than  if  you  were  in  another  school  that  doesn't  have 
co-op?  I've  asked  several  people,  and  there  hasn't  been  a  precise  answer."  The  bottom  line,  he  has 
concluded,  "is  'no,  we're  not  doing  anything  different.' " 

All  that  is  going  to  change,  Freeland  vows.  The  cooperative  education 
department  is  currently  undergoing  a  restructuring,  aimed  at  more  tightly  linking  co-op  coordi- 
nators with  the  University's  various  colleges  and  departments.  Freeland  also  thinks  there's  work 
to  be  done  on  the  employer  end  of  co-op:  "I  want  to  engage  the  co-op  employers  in  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  students'  learning." 

Already  new  ideas  are  being  tried.  Engineering  associate  dean  Scranton  is 
developing  a  five-course  program  in  which  co-op  instructors  will  team-teach  with  engineering  fac- 
ulty. The  five  courses  are  meant  to  complement  the  more  technical  courses  for  undergraduates. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  engineering  faculty  are  willing,  even  enthusias- 
tic, about  improving  co-op,  Soyster  says.  "I  don't  see  a  lot  of  inertia"  on  co-op  reform,  he  says. 
"I  think,  by  and  large,  this  is  a  great  faculty  and  they're  anxious  to  succeed  on  a  higher  level." 

Corn  Seeds  on  Cement 

Assume  that  the  College  of  Engineering  succeeds  in  attracting  crackerjack  students  and  faculty, 
builds  better  facilities,  raises  its  research  profile,  gleans  alumni  and  industry  support,  and  bolsters 
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connections  between  class  work  and  co-op  employment.  These  advances  preordain  great  expendi- 
tures, and  therefore  greater  demand  on  the  University's  resources.  Success,  in  short,  carries  a 
price.  Some  at  the  college  feel  uneasy  on  this  score. 

Sacco,  for  one,  says  that  if  engineering  is  to  go  up  the  "academic  ivy,  the 
University  will  have  to  make  investments  in  the  college."  He's  talking  about  "not  just  an  attitude 
change,  but  a  financial,  long-term  investment." 

Sacco  has  said  on  more  dian  one  occasion,  "I  like  to  take  risks,"  and  that 
Northeastern  is  "probably  a  good  gamble."  Still,  he  is  concerned  that  "the  risk  is  that  Northeastern 
may  not  have  the  infrastructure  to  handle"  the  requirements  that  come  from  having  major 
research  centers  such  as  CAMMP  in  its  midst. 

""We're  trying  to  boost  [the  college]  from  a  very  modest  position  in  the 
research  community  to  a  premier  position,"  Sacco  says.  "CAMMP  is  a  nationally  recognized  research 
center.  Northeastern  is  poised"  to  blast  off,  he  adds,  "and  they'U  either  emerge,  or  they'D  sUde  back." 
The  College  of  Engineering's  work  has  just  begun,  agrees  Ralph  Buonopane, 
chair  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  department.  "Al  Sacco's  coming  is  a  step  toward  improving  our 
graduate  program,"  he  says,  because  "individuals  are  what  attract  graduate  students.  We've  turned 
a  decline  around,  but  we're  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  we've  got  a  long  way  to  go. 

"We  need  to  add  faculty,"  Buonopane  says.  But  with  star  faculty  must  come 
space  for  them  to  work  in.  "In  order  to  attract  a  chemical  engineering  researcher,  you  need  the  lab 
facilities.  If  we  already  have  them  we  have  to  keep  them,  and  if  we  don't  have  them  we  have  to  get 
them."  Buonopane  wonders  if  the  University  will  support  his  plans.  "That  remains  to  be  seen," 
he  says.  "We've  asked  for  it;  we  haven't  gotten  any  answer  back." 

Sacco  echoes  Buonopane.  The  college  must  "grow  the  departments,"  says 
Sacco,  noting  that  "chemical  engineering  is  at  least  two  times  low  in  staff  But  you  also  must 
supply  a  first-rate  lab,  and  other  supports;  excellent  scholars,  exceUent  teachers.  If  you  do  this,  you 
see  change  quickly  If  you  don't  bring  them  in,  it's  like  throwing  com  seeds  on  cement." 

Still,  Allen  Soyster  believes  benefits  are  inherent  in  the  risks.  Whether, 
when  the  dust  settles,  witnesses  will  see  the  College  of  Engineering  emerge  as  a  winner  in  a  high- 
stakes  game,  Soyster,  for  one,  sees  many  opportunities  in  tiris  time  of  reconstruction  and  restora- 
tion. He  says,  "What's  terribly  important  is  the  process.  One  has  to  develop  a  habit  of  feeling 
that  we  can  compete." 
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WILL  HOLTON,  "THE  BEST  OF  ALL 
POSSIBLE  WORLDS" 

1  Two  railroads  built  across  the  area  in  the  1830s  also 
hindered  flowage. 

2  |ohn  Sleeper,  "Message  of  the  Mayor  of  Roxbury 

in  Relation  to  the  Back  Bay  Lands,"  City  of  Roxbu^, 
Jan.  19,  1857. 

3  Quoted  by  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Boston:  A 
Topographical  History,  2d  ed.  (Cambridge;  Belknap 
Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1968),  179-180. 

4  Frederick  G.  Lied,  The  Boston  Red  Sox  (New  York: 
C.  Putnams  Sons,  1947),  44. 

5  Rudolph  M-  Morris,  Where?  On  Huntington  Avenue 
(North  Quincy,  Mass.:  Christopher  Publishing  House, 
1977),  8  and  9. 

6  Dictionary  of  Massachusetts  Industries  (1929),  1545. 

7  Rexall  Ad-Vantages.  \u\y  ■\(j46. 

PETER  SERENYI,  "CRAY  BRICK,  RED  BRICK" 

1  Blazing  a  New  Trail  in  Higher  Education  (Boston: 
Northeastern  University,  n.d.),  8,  7. 

2  Everett  C.  Marston,  Origin  and  Development  of 
Northeastern  University.  1898-1960  (Boston: 
Northeastern  University,  1961),  82-83.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Housing  had  seven  members,  two  of  whom 
were  ex  officio:  R.  G.  Dodge  and  F.  P.  Speare.  The 
committee  used  Robert  P.  Bellows  (partner  of  the 
noted  Boston  firm  of  Bellows  Aldrich  &  J.  A.  Holt)  as 

a  consultant  to  help  draw  up  the  "Program,"  which 
was  approved  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
In  the  early  to  middle  1930s,  Northeastern  owned  the 
Botolph  Building  (now  Cullinane  Hall),  occupied  the 
west  wing  of  the  YMCA  Building,  and  leased  the 
second  floor  of  the  Huntington  Building,  adjacent  to 
Symphony  Hall. 


3     "Program  for  Competition  for  Northeastern 

University"  (a  forty-nine-page  typewritten  document 
from  the  Archives  of  Shepley  Bulflnch  Richardson  and 
Abbot),  3.  The  process  for  evaluating  entries  was 
defined  in  the  document:  first,  a  Jury  of  Architects, 
consisting  of  three  members  (J.  Lovell  Little,  James 
Ford  Clapp,  and  Ralph  W.  Gray)  and  two  alternates 
(Niels  Larsen  and  William  Emerson;  not  needed) 
were  authorized  to  select  and  recommend  a  winner 
in  writing  to  the  Jury  of  Award;  that  body  consisting 
of  the  Committee  of  Housing,  the  Executive  Council 
(President  Speare,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Galen  D. 
Light,  and  Vice-Presidents  Carl  S.  Ell  and  Everett  A. 
Churchill)  and  the  Jury  of  Architects  made  the  final 
choice.  This  selection  process  gave  the  professional 
architects  two  forums  in  which  to  make  their 
recommendation. 

The  new  YMCA  Building  was  completed  in  1913  after 
the  old  one  on  Boylston  Street  had  burned  down  in 
1910.  The  Boston  Opera  House,  built  of  red  brick, 
was  designed  by  the  noted  Boston  architectural  firm 
of  Wheelwright  and  Haven  and  completed  in  1909. 
It  was  condemned  by  the  city  in  the  1 950s  and  in 
1957  was  purchased  by  a  construction  company 
from  which  Northeastern  bought  it.  The  University 
demolished  it  to  make  way  for  its  first  newly  built 
dormitory,  Frank  Palmer  Speare  Hall,  completed 
in  1964. 

4  "Program  for  the  Competition,"  3. 

5  The  other  invited  firms  were:  J.  W.  Ames  and 

E.  S.  Dodge;  Coolidge  and  Carlson;  Perry,  Shaw  and 
Hepburn;  and  Ripley  &  LeBoutillier  Of  the  five  firms 
only  two  are  still  in  existence  under  the  following 
names:  Shepley  Bulfinch  Richardson  and  Abbot;  and 
Perry  Dean  Rogers  &.  Partners.  Of  the  losing  entries, 
a  photograph  of  only  one  seems  to  be  still  in 
existence:  by  Ripley  &  LeBoutillier  found  in  the 
Northeastern  University  Archives. 
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The  author  expresses  deep  gratitude  to  Katherine 
Green  Meyer,  librarian;  Robert  |.  Roche,  archivist;  and 
Robert  A.  Tacconi,  retired  project  architect,  of  Shepley 
Bulfinch  Richardson  and  Abbot  for  their  invaluable 
help.  He  also  thanks  the  many  colleagues  at 
Northeastern  who  helped  in  his  research. 

6    James  Ford  Clapp  |r.,  "Herman  Joseph  Voss:  Architect 
and  Remarkable  Man,  1888-1985,"  1-4,  undated  type- 
written manuscript  found  in  the  Archives  of  Shepley 
Bulfinch  Richardson  and  Abbot.  The  author  is  grateful 
to  Katherine  Green  Meyer  for  sharing  this  important 
document.  )ames  Ford  Clapp  )r.  was  the  son  of  James 
Ford  Clapp,  partner  of  the  well-known  Boston  firm 
of  Blackall,  Clapp,  Whittemore  &.  Clark  and  a  member 
of  the  Jury  of  Architects  evaluating  designs  for 
Northeastern.  According  to  Robert  A.  Tacconi, 
Clapp  )r.  gradually  took  over  the  design  of  the  campus 
from  Richards  Hall  onward. 

7  For  Boston  Lying-in,  his  firm  was  awarded  the  first 
Harleston  Parker  Medal,  the  highest  design  award 
given  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects, 

8  The  building  was  placed  on  the  Historic  Register  of 
Cambridge  Buildings. 

9  Clapp  Jr.,  12.  This  is  a  description  by  Hugh  Shepley, 
one  of  the  former  principals  of  the  firm. 

10  Accreditation  was  conducted  by  the  new  Engineer's 
Council  for  Professional  Development  between  1936 
and  1938,  and  all  the  engineering  programs  were 
accredited  in  1939.  Until  the  construction  of  Richards 
Hall,  spaces  in  the  Botolph  Building  (Cullinane  Hall) 
and  the  second  floor  of  the  Huntington  Building  were 
used  as  engineering  laboratories. 

11  In  1941,  the  West  Building  was  named  after  James  L. 
Richards,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  chair 
of  the  Committee  on  Funds  and  Investments.  See 
Everett  C.  Marston,  Origin  and  Development  of 
Northeastern,  85-87. 


12  The  term  Beaux-Arts  refers  to  the  method  of  architec- 
tural design  taught  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
Paris  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  of  the  leading  nineteenth-century  architects  of 
this  country  studied  there,  including  H.  H.  Richardson 
and  Louis  Sullivan.  For  an  excellent  study  of  the 
subject,  see  The  Architecture  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  ed.  Arthur  Drexler  (New  York:  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  1977).  One  conspicuous  element  of  the 
original  design  that  remained  unrealized  is  a  tower, 
which  was  labeled  an  optional  element  in  the 
"Program  for  the  Competition,"  4. 

13   Limestone  was  called  for  in  the  original  campus 
design.  It  was  replaced  by  the  light  gray,  glazed 
brick  partly  for  economic  reasons.  The  brick  was 
manufactured  by  Claycraft  Brick  Company  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Its  greatest  practical  advantage  is 
that  it  is  self-cleansing.  Its  long-range,  unforeseen 
disadvantage  is  that  the  hard  ceramic  facing  falls 
off  due  to  weathering  or  the  building's  movement. 

Building  movement  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence 

in  the  Back  Bay's  fllled-in  land. 

14  In  the  Ell  Building,  the  vertical  windows  are  separated 
by  stnpped-down  giant  pilasters,  which  terminate 

in  narrow,  band-like  capitals.  This  element,  together 
with  the  parapet  over  the  cornice,  gives  this  building 
a  stronger  Beaux-Arts  classical  effect.  According  to 
James  Ford  Clapp  Jr.,  this  building  retained  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  original  competition  design 
(see  Clapp  Jr.,  8). 

15  Everett  A.  Churchill,  ed.,  Instruments  of  Social  Progress: 
Program  and  Principal  Addresses  at  the  Fortieth 
Anniversary  and  Dedicatory  Exercises  of  Northeastern 
University  (Boston:  Northeastern  University,  1938), 
40-41,  author's  italics.  Karl  T  Compton,  president  of 
MIT,  gave  the  keynote  address.  Paying  tribute  to 
engineers  in  particular  and  scientists  in  general,  he 
celebrated  the  goals  both  institutions  pursued  in 
advancing  science  and  technology.  The  Northeastern- 
MIT  connection  was  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 


that  then  Vice  President  Carl  S.  Ell  was  a  graduate 
of  MIT,  where  he  also  received  his  MS  in  Civil 
Engineering.  He  became  Northeastern's  second 
president  in  1940. 

16  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  Archives  of 
Shepley  Bulfinch  Richardson  and  Abbot,  most  of  the 
campus  plans  subsequent  to  the  competition  entry 
are  not  dated.  The  1944  plan  was  created  for  the  fund- 
raising  brochure  for  the  Ell  Building,  begun  in  1945 
and  dedicated  on  October  5,  1947.  The  five  buildings 
on  the  plan  as  they  are  known  today  are:  Richards 
Hall  (1937-1938),  the  west  wing  of  Mugar  Hall  (1941). 
Ell  Building  (1945-1947),  Dodge  Hall  (1950-1952), 
and  Hayden  Hall  (1955-1956)  ■ 

17  Marston,  88.  According  to  Robert  Tacconi,  the  tunnel 
system  was  recommended  by  Charles  Beard,  head 
of  the  Civil  Engineering  department  and  campus 
engineer 

18  Founded  by  Walter  Gropius  in  1919,  the  Bauhaus  was 
arguably  the  most  influential  design  school  of  this 
century.  Located  first  in  Weimar  and  then  in  Dessau, 
Germany,  the  school  is  best  known  for  its  functional 
and  scientifically  perfected  approach  to  design. 

19  Charles  Z.  Klauder  and  Herbert  C.  Wise,  College 
Architecture  in  America  (New  York;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1929),  17.  Klauder's  best-known  example  of 
collegiate  architecture  is  the  Cathedral  of  Learning 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  (1925). 

20  Paul  Venable  Turner,  Campus:  An  American  Planning 
Tradition  (Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  1984),  esp.  129-161; 
quotation,  129.  Turner's  is  the  best  recent  book  on 
American  collegiate  architecture.  Unfortunately, 
Turner  makes  no  reference  to  Northeastern.  The  Land 
Grant  College  Act,  or  Morrilll  Act,  was  signed  by 
President  Lincoln  in  1862. 

21  Designed  by  Richard  Bond  in  1847,  the  school  was 
demolished  in  1970  after  a  fire  (Turner,  Campus, 
318,  n.  10). 
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22  The  University  Corporation,  established  in  1936, 
completed  Northeastern's  separation  from  the  YMCA, 

23  Dedication  ofClasiroom-Laboratory  Building  and 
Observance  of  Twenty  Years  of  Progress,  Northeastern 
University  pamphlet,  Oct.  24,  1956.  In  the  1934-1944 
plans,  Hayden  Hall  was  envisaged  as  a  much  smaller 
building  to  pair  with  the  Science  Building  of  1941. 

24  Antoinette  Frederick,  Northeastern  Unii^ersity,  An 
Emerging  Ciant:  1959-7975  (Boston:  Northeastern 
University,  1982),  27.  The  inauguration  day  was  also 
used  to  dedicate  the  newly  completed  Graduate 
Center  (Churchill  Hall). 

25  Frederick,  Emerging  Ciant.  See,  esp.  chap.  21,  510-535. 
The  new  academic  buildings  are:  Mugar  Life  Sciences 
Building  (1963  and,  second  addition,  1973);  Mary 
Cass  Robinson  Hall  (1965-1966);  Charles  A.  Dana 
Hall  (1966-1967);  Charles  and  Estelle  Dockser  Hall 
(1967-1968);  Edward  L.  Hurtig  Hall  (1967-1968); 
Reuben  B.  Gryzmish  Hall  and  John  A.  Voipe  Halls 
(1968-1969),  constituting  the  Asa  S.  Knowles  Center 
for  Law  and  Criminal  Justice;  and  the  Russell  B. 
Stearns  Building  (1974-1976).  The  new  dormitories 
are:  Frank  Palmer  Speare  Hall  for  women  (1963-1964); 
Charles  and  Annie  Stetson  Hall  West  for  women 
(1965-1966)  and  Stetson  East  for  men  (1966-1967). 

26  The  building  was  formally  renamed  the  Marcia  E.  and 
John  A.  Curry  Student  Center  on  Nov.  4,  1996. 

27  Jean  Paul  Carlhian  was  a  principal  of  the  firm.  The 
best-known  example  of  this  style  in  Boston  is  the  City 
Hall  of  1963-1967,  by  Kallman,  McKinnell  and  Knowles. 
The  atrium  lobby  and  the  cafeteria  of  the  Student 
Center  were  considerably  altered  by  Sasaki  Associates 
and  CMG  Architects  in  1994.  Enlarging  the  cafeteria 
to  the  west  required  an  addition  to  the  building. 

28  The  author  owes  this  information  to  Robert  A.  Tacconi 
and  Jean  Paul  Carlhian. 


29  An  image  of  the  building  was  published  in  the  July 
1966  issue  of  Progressive  Architecture  (Vol.  47, 
116-123),  with  a  glowing  description  of  its  interior. 
The  only  illustration  of  Northeastern's  campus  to 
appear  in  the  1976  Boston  Society  of  Architects 
guidebook  was  the  Student  Center's  atrium-lobby. 

30  Joe  Codispoti,  "Knowles  Retorts  on  Architecture," 
Northeastern  News,  29  Mar  1963,  7. 

31  Codispoti,  7. 

32  Codispoti,  7. 

33  The  first  Northeastern  unit  to  occupy  space  In  the 
United  Drug  complex  was  the  graduate  research 
divisional  library  in  chemistry  and  physics,  whose 
departments  established  PhD  programs  in  1961. 

34  My  comments  about  the  United  Drug  Company  are 
informed  by  ongoing  discussions  with  my  colleague 
Will  Holton. 

35  Antoinette  Frederick,  Northeastern  University,  Coming 
of  Age:  The  Ryder  Years,  1975-19X9  (Boston: 
Northeastern  University,  1995),  12. 

36  For  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  "Knowles  years," 
see  Richard  M.  Freeland's  Academia's  Colden  Age: 
Universities  in  Massachusetts,  1945~T970  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1992),  260  ff. 

37  The  author  owes  the  observation  on  Willis  Hall's 
alignment  to  June  Hatfield,  Director  of  University 
Planning  and  Design  at  Northeastern. 

38  Frederick,  The  Ryder  Years,  171. 

39  The  Boston  Clobe,  Aug.  23,  1983. 

40  Herbert  S.  Newman,  "Kariotis  Hall,"  in  Additions 
to  Buildings,  igy2-Tg82,  by  New  England  Architects, 
exhibition  catalogue,  ed.  Peter  Serenyi  (Boston: 
Northeastern  University  and  the  Boston  Architectural 
Center,  1983),  14. 

41  For  an  account  of  the  history  of  Snell  Library,  see 
Frederick,  The  Ryder  Years,  269-279. 


42  The  Snell  Engineering  Building  was  designed  by  Keyes 
Associates  and  completed  in  1983.  Its  ribbon  windows 
represent  the  first  departure  from  the  vertical 
windows  of  the  older  campus. 

43  Sasaki  Associates,  Inc.,  "Northeastern  University 
Boston  Campus  Master  Plan"  (typewritten 
document),  Sept.  1987,  15,  19,  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Business,  Northeastern  University. 

44  Sasaki  Associates,  "Northeastern  Master  Plan,"  15. 

45  The  most  celebrated  building  renovated  during 
Ryder's  presidency  was  Matthews  Arena,  named  in 
honor  of  George  J.  and  Hope  M.  Matthews.  Originally 
called  the  Boston  Arena,  the  building  opened  in  1910. 
It  was  leased  by  the  University  in  1977  and  purchased 
two  years  later  It  was  renovated  by  Keyes  Associates 
and  dedicated  in  1982. 

46  Most  of  the  following  information  is  based  on 
interviews  with  Robert  Culver  on  Dec.  19,  1996 
and  Jan.  2,  1997. 

47  The  first  award  that  the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  gave  to  Northeastern  was  in  1990,  when  it 
recognized  all  the  landscaping  improvements  done  up  to 
that  time,  most  notably,  Bulfinch  Mall  and  Cabot  Court. 

The  award  given  by  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  in  1992  was  its  "National  Landscape  Award," 
presented  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Bush  in  the  White  House. 

48  The  Egan  Engineering  and  Science  Research  Center 
was  designed  by  Cannon  and  built  in  1995-1996. 
Its  siting  at  an  oblique  angle,  however,  was  Vice 
President  Culver's  idea. 
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